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PREFACE. 



A ORAMKAB is a Classified collection of the rules or laws re(;u]ating 
the language of which it professes to be an exposition. Every lan- 
guage is subject to changes, either for the better or for the worse j 
and although in the case of a dead language a grammarian must 
consider and illustrate it mainly as it was at the time of its most 
perfro*. development, still he cannot avoid taking into considera- 
tion the earlier and later forms of words and expressions, for in 
many instances the language in its perfect state cannot be fully 
explained without recourse being had to those forms of speech 
out of which it has arisen. Very great advantages may also be 
derived, especially in the etymological part, from a comparison 
of the language under consideration with its sister tongues, or with 
its mother tongue, where the existence of this :'i certain. But in a 
grammar for young people, such comparisons must be in a great 
measure useless; and all that can be done with advantage, is to 
apply to the language under consideration such principles as may 
have been established by comparative philology. 

As a grammarian has only to classify and explain the pheno- 
mena or facts of the language which are generally known, he has 
little to add of his own ; and that which principally distinguishes 
him from his predecessors is the arrangement of, and the manner 
in which he states and explains the facts. In this alone consist 
his merits or demerits. 

As regards arrangement, the present Grammar does not lay 
much claim to novelty ; the author has purposely abstained from 
making any material alteration in the arrangement usually adopt- 
ed in grammars for schools, partly because he thinks that such 
alterations as have recently been introduced in school grammars 
are little calculated to benefit the learner, and partly because he 
is of opinion that sound information can be given without obliging 
the teacher to abandon the order to which he has been accus- 
tomed from his youth, and which he may not always be able or 
willing to abandon. 

In the manner in which he has stated and explained the phe- 
nomena of the Latin language, the author hopes to have perform- 
ed his task so as to satisfy the reasonable demands of intelligent 
teachers ; for he has endeavoured not only to express the facts in 
the most concise and perspicuous manner, but also, as far as it 
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was possible, to explain and give reasons for the facts so stated. 
This may perhaps be objectionable to those who are in the habit 
of making their pupils repeat rules from grammars without con- 
cern as to whether the rules are understood or not. But for such 
teachers the present Grammar is not intended, for the author 
never contemplated that all the rules should be committed to 
memory verbatim — a process which but too oAeu leaves the pupils, 
at the end of their scholastic career, as ignorant, and their minds 
as untrained to think, as they were at the beginning. The pupil 
should be led, by frequent repetition, to impress the substance of 
the rules upon his mind, and to understand and comprehend them 
by frequent application. This remark applies more especially to 
the rules of Syntax, for there is no way of mastering the declen 
sions and conjugations without fully committing them to memory. 

Many also may object to the fact, that the old terminology, such 
as imperfect^ pluperfect^ &c. has been retained, although it is faulty 
and incorrect. I fully admit that the ordinary grammatical termi- 
nology is anything but correct or perfect; but in what science or 
art is it otherwise 1 Do the words <pur, lyric^ idyl^ satire^ accurately 
define the kinds of poetry understood by them? Assuredly notj 
and yet who objects to them ? The fact is, that we know what is 
meant by those terms, not from their strict etymological meaning, 
but from the notions which we have been taught to associate with 
them. 

It is customary in some grammars to introduce elaborate discus- 
liions concerning the meaning of certain particles, and the minute 
differences between two or three of similar meaning ; but as these 
are matters which, properly speaking, belong tD a dictionary, all 
such explanations have been here avoided. 

In preparing the present treatise, the writer has availed him* 
self, as far as he thought it compatible with his own design, of 
the larger works of Ramshorn, Zumpt, Key, and Madvig; and to 
the last-mentioned author especially he is indebted for many 
valuable suggestions, and for many of the examples quoted in 
illustration of the rules. The more important rules are printed in 
large type, and those of less importance — exceptions to general 
rules, and peculiarities of poetic diction, and the like — are printed 
in small type, to enable the teacher and learner at a glance to see 
what is essential, and what not. The author's most ardent desire 
is, that his work may contribute something towards a more philo- 
sophical study of a language which, notwithstanding the immense 
progress made in philology of late years, yet continues to be taught 
in many places from grammars abounding in the most glaring 
erion and unphilosophical explanations. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Latih belongs to that great family of languages which is now 
generally known as the Indo-Germanic or Indo-European, and 
which comprises the Sanscrit (the sacred language of the Hin- 
doos), the Persian, Lithuanian, Greek, Latin, the German with 
all its dialects, the English, and the Celtic. All these languages 
stand to one another in the relation of sisters, and exhibit most 
striking resemblances, not only in words and inflections, but in 
their whole grammatical structure ; none of them, however, has 
preserved its original character and purity in the same degree as 
the Sanscrit, the most ancient among them. The comparison of 
these languages with one another, or what is termed Comparative 
Philology — a field of inquiry which has been opened only in 
modern times — has already thrown light upon a variety of subjects 
which weris formerly involved in utter darkness, and upon which 
the most erroneous notions prevailed. No department of science, 
however, has derived more light from this study than philology 
and ethnology; and it is now universally acknowledged that it is 
impossible to acquire profound and philosophical understanding 
of any one of the above languages without being able to compare 
it with at least one or two of its sister tongues. Many of the 
phenomena in the Latin and Greek languages, therefore, must 
remain inexplicable mysteries to those who refuse the aid of 
comparative philology ; and all the absurd fancies and theories 
of the earlier etymologists and grammarians arose solely from a 
want of that philosophical and historical study of language, with- 
out which all speculation is, as it were, wandering on a wide sea 
without the guidance of the magnetic needle. Who, then, can 
wonder that etymology, as pursued in former times, has drawn 
upon itself contempt and ridicule? 

In many respects every language of the Indo-Germanic stock 
forms by itself an organic whole, with its own historical develop-' 
ment independent of the sister tongues. Thus the Latin language, 
without cfiacing or destroying those features by which we recog 
nise it as a member of a great family, has passed through a pecu 
liar course of organic development, until it became the mother 
tongue of the languages of south-western Europe— all of which, 
again, preserve the characteristic features of their common origin 
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In former times, it was customary to regard the Latin language 
as derived from the Greek, and there still are writers who, cling- 
ing to the exploded error, believe that Latin was formed mainly 
from the Aeolic dialect of the Greek : but comparative philology 
has shown most clearly that the Latin language is quite as original 
as the Greek and the Sanscrit. Others have endeavoured to ex- 
plain the resemblance between Latin and Greek, by the supposi- 
tion that both are emanations from a common stock, the language 
of the Pelasgians ; but this is a mere hypothesis, which cannot 
be supported by facts. Others, again, who discovered in the Latin 
language words and forms of words which occur in the German 
and Celtic languages, have even been led to believe that a great 
part of the Latin language was derived from the Celts, who at 
an early time occupied a great portion of northern Italy. But the 
truth is, that the Latin language is neither a daughter of the Greek 
nor a mixture of any other languages, the resemblance with Greek, 
German, Celtic, and others, arising from the simple fact, that it is 
a sister of them. And if the people who spoke the Latin lan- 
guage were A mixed race, it can have consisted only of kindred 
tribes, and the mixture of these kindred tribes must have taken 
place at a time when they still exhibited the features of their 
common origin in all their freshness and purity, ,and before each 
had mstde any considerable progress in its own peculiar deve- 
lopment. All the theories respecting the differeaces between 
Greek, Italian, and other elements in the Latin language, must ' 
therefore be abandoned ; and even the ingenious opinion of 
Niebuhr, which was subsequently adopted by C. O. IVfiiller and 
others, that the names of things belonging to a peaceful life are 
of Greek origin, and those relating to war and military life were 
of genuine Italian growth, is untenable ; for as the one class of 
words is found in the Sanscrit as well as the other, and as the 
former does not present any essential difference from the latter, 
the fact that the one set of words agree in both languages, and 
the other not, must be regarded as purely accidental. These are 
the conclusions to which comparative philology has led, and which 
have been set forth with great clearness and precision by Dr. 
Georg Curtius,* an authority who is perhaps more competent 
than any other to pronounce an opinion on a question of compara- 
tive philology. 

These rasults, arrived at by comparative philology, greatly 
affect the earliest history of Rome and of the people of Latium. 
The tradition that Latium was originally inhabited by different 
tribes. Aborigines, Siculians, and Sabines, and that the language 
•poken by these united tribes was as much a mixed language as 
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the nation itself was a mixed one, need not be given up, accord* 
ing to what was said above : all we know about those tribes tends 
to show that they all belonged to one great family, and that, ac- 
cordingly, the language spoken in Latium was not a mixture of 
heterogeneous elements; but the materials were of a kindred 
nature, and, combined, they produced a language which has in 
itself as much unity as any other of the great family of languages 
of which it is but one. We do not mean to assert that the Latin 
language is not indebted to the Greek in any way, for as the Ro- 
mans derived the greater part of their literature from Greece, so 
they also borrowed not only words, but even certain modes of 
expression, from the same quarter *, but such things happened at 
a comparatively late period, and we are here speaking of the 
original elements of the language, such as it existed before that 
intimate intercourse by whichj subsequently, Greece exercised 
her sway over the arts, literature, and civilisation of her western 
warlike neighbours. 

The Latin language derives its name from its having been 
spoken by the Latins »- that is, the inhabitants of Latium, on the 
western coast of Italy, between the rivers Tiber and Liris. This 
territory also contained the city of Rome, which in the course of 
time extended its dominion not only over Latium, but over Italy 
and the whole of the then known world. But although the Latins 
were swallowed up by the Romans, and although Rome was the 
ruling power, still her language being the one originally spoken 
in Latium, was always called the. Latin, and not the Roman lan- 
guage ; nay, even the literature of Rome was always designated 
by the Romans themselves as litterae Latinae, and not as liiterat 
Momanae. The Latin language, accordingly, through the conquests 
made by Rome, the chief city of Latium, became in the end the 
language of nearly all the nations in the south-west of Europe 
that were subject to the Roman dominion. It was spoken all 
over Italy (except some parts in the south), in Spain, Portugal, 
France, and a great part of Switzerland and southern Germany. 
When, in the fifth century after the birth of Christ, the Roman 
Empire was broken up, and its several parts occupied by barba- 
rians, the Latin language in Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal, 
which was already undergoing a process of corruption, gradually 
changed into the modern Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
The influence of the languages spoken by the barbarians from the 
north and north-east also greatly contributed to this change, inas- 
much as many barbarous (German) words were introduced into 
the countries conquered by them. 

The Latin language, therefore, is the mother from whom the 
languages of Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal, have mainly 
sprung, and a knowledge of Latin is extremely useful and almost 
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necessary to him who wishes to acquire any of the languages of 
south-western Europe. Through the influence of Norman-French^ 
and other circumstances, Latin also contributed greatly to the 
formation of the English language, which for this reason cannot 
be thoroughly understood without a knowledge of Latin. 

During the long period of upwards of twelve hundred years, in 
which Latin was a living language, it had, like all other tongues, 
its periods of gradual and organic development and decay. The 
farther back we trace it, the greater shall we find the resemblances 
between it and its ancient sisters, the Sanscrit and Greek ; and 
the further we follow it downwards, especially its popular dialects 
spoken in the countries far removed from Rome, the more shall 
we find it inclining towards those forms which it finally assumed 
in its modern derivative tongues. How long the Latin language, 
as such, was spoken before a literature was formed in it, we have 
no means of ascertaining; for the time at which the people who 
spoke it arrived in Italy from the east lies far beyond the reach 
of history ; but a written literature did not spring up in Latium 
or at Rome till about the year b. c. 250, when Livius Andronicus 
and his successors began to make the Romans acquainted with 
the productions of the Greek Muse. We must, however, not be- 
lieve that previous to that time the Romans had no literature of 
any kind ; we have, on the contrary, the strongest possible evi- 
dence that, from a very remote period, a certain kind of native 
epic or ballad poetry was much cherished and cultivated by them*, 
though none of those productions have been preserved in writing* 
About two centuries after Livius Andronicus, in the time of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Augustus, the language and literature of Rome reached 
the highest point of perfection , and from that time downward* 
literature degenerated, and the language became more and more 
artificial and incorrect, until at length it ceased to be a living lan- 
guage, and became a subject of study to the learned. In the 
church of Rome it remained in use as the official language, which 
it still is. Accordingly, during the middle ages, literature being 
chiefiy cultivated by the priests, most works were composed in 
Latin ; and even at the present day, a book written in this lan- 
guage is understood to be intelligible to educated men in all 
civilised countriea 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ALPHABET AND OBTHOaRAFHT. 

$1. The Latin language has twenty-three letters — namely, 
fl, h, c, d, e, /, g, A, i (j), k, Ij m, n, o, p, q, r, s, (, u («), x, y, «. 
Six of them, a, e, t, o, u, and i/, are vowels : the remammg 
seventeen are consonants. The vowels were pronounced by 
the Romans in their purity and fulness, as in the modern 
Italian and German languages. 

Note 1. The two vowels i and u were not distin^ished by the Ro- 
mans in writing from the consonants^' and v, i serving both for't and j, 
and u for u and v ; but in modern times, it has become customary to 
distinguish i and^\ and u and v, in order to facilitate reading. 

Note 2. The vowel y occurs only in these words which have been 
adopted into the Latin language from the Greek. 

S 2. Two vowels, united in such a manner as to produce only 
one mixed sound, form a diphthong. There are m Latin five 
diphthongs — namely, oe, oe, au, ei, and eu. The first three 
are of frequent occurrence, but ei is used only in a few inter- 
jections, such as heiy 6ia, oiei ; and eu only in the interjections 
keuj heusj and eheu, in ceu, seuj and neu, and in neuter and 
neutiquam. 

Note. The diphthong oi is found only in oiei ; ui occurs only in 
the interjection hui, and in the datives huic and cui. All simple vowels 
are either long or short, but all diphthongs are long. If the length of 
a vowel is to be indicated, it is done by a horizontal line (~) over it ; 
its shortness is marked by a curve (")— us pScftnltt, money. 

§ 3. The consonants were, on the whole, pronoimced by the 
Romans just as they are written, and each consonant was pro- 
bably pronounced in the same manner under all circumstances. 
Thus c was always pronounced like A:, though we wrongly 
sound it as an 5 when it is followed by the vowels e, i, y, <w, 
or oe. In like manner, t was always pronounced as a pure t^ 
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but we now pronounce it like sk in words where it is followed 
by t, with another vowel after it — as justitia^ which is pro- 
nounced justiskia, 

M< Consonants are divided into two classes — namely, 
mutes (mutae), 6, c, dj /, kj v, q, tj v; and liquids {liquidae), 
Ij m, n, r. The sibilant 5 does not belong to either of these 
classes ; h is not accounted as a distinct letter, but is a mere 
aspiration at the beginning of a word or syllable; x and z 
are double consonants, the former being composed of c or ^ 
and 5. and the latter of d and 5, though we often pronounce it 
merely as a soft s. 

Note. The consonant k is used only in the word kalendae (the first 
day of a month), and in the names Kaeso and Karthago ; in all other 
words, its place is 8upi)lied by c, Q occurs only before the vowel u, 
together with which it is usuallv pronounced like A;to, as quamt quum, 
though the Romans sounded the two letters only as a A. Z occurs 
onlv m words introduced into the Latin language from the Greek, 
such as gaza, zona, 

§ 5. When one word ends in a vowel, and the next begins 
with one, there arises an inconvenience in pronunciation, 
which is called hidtw, or a yawning. To avoid this, the 
former of the two vowels is m poetry always thrown out 
(elisio\, and in the language of common life also it seems to 
nave been passed over. Hence-we always pronounce in verse, 
Saper^ aude for Sapere audij quoqu^ et for quoque eL DardanW e 
muris for Dardanidae e murisj ultr^ Asiam for ultro Asiam, The 
same elision takes place in poetry when the second word be- 
gins with an A, and when the first ends in m — as toller' humo 
for tollere kumo, muW ille for multum tile, 

§6. The orthography of many Latin words was not the 
same at all times, and there are numerous instances in which, 
even at the same period, words were not written in the same 
way bv all authors. Hence we find tamquam and numauam 
as well as tanquam and nunqiianij quatuor and yudtuor, titera 
and lilteraj arttis and arctus, femtna and foemtna, fetus and 
. foetuSf coetum andy caelum^ obscoenusy obscaenusj and obscentUj 
plostrum and plaustrum. At present, it is customary to adopt 
the orthography and spelling which was followed by the best 
of the Roman grammarians in the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. 

It must further be observed that the Romans, generally^ 
speaking, employed in their writings only capital letters, until 
at a very late period our small letters came into use. At pre- 
sent, capital letters are used only as initi^Js — 1. In proper 
names, and adjectives derived from them ; 2. After a full stop ; 
and 3. At the beginning of a verse. 1 
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If two vowels, which in ordinary circumstances form a 
diphthong, are to be pronounced separately, the second is 
« marked with (")y that is, a diaeresis — as poetOj a poet j aer, 
air ; aentw, airy. 

The Romans themselves had no other sign of puDctuatiou 
than the full stop 3 but, in order to facilitate the reading and 
Dnderstanding their works, we employ in Latin the same signs 
(comma, colon, semicolon, and the marks of interrogation and 
exclamation) which are used in our own language. 



CHAPTER U. 

QUAKTITY AKD ACCfiNTUATION OF SYLLABLES. 

$ 7. A syllable may consist of a single vowel or diphthong, 
or of a combination of one or more consonants with one vowel 
— as t. go ; cM-steVy south wind ; e-go, I. A syllable is generally 
a part of a word, but it may also form a word by itself — as, t, 
go; me, me; te^ thee; nos^ we; 2ex, law; rex^ king; 2at«5, 
praise. * 

§ 8. Syllables are either long or short : only a few are of a 
doubtful nature, being sometimes usecl as long, and some- 
times as short. The length of a syllable depends upon the 
vowel which it contains. In pronunciation, a long syllable 
is dwelt upon about twice as long as a short one : hence two 
short vowels, when united into a diphthong, make one long 
sound. 

i 9. A syllable may be long by nature (that is, by the na- 
tural length of its vowel), or by the position of its vowel (that 
is, when the vowel is followed by two or more consonants) : 
in whick case we are constrained to dwell upon the vowel 
longer than we should do if the vowel were followed only by 
one consonant, or by none at all. For example, s6l and trddo 
have their and a long by nature ; but in /ax, amahiimti and 
contrako, the a, u, and are long by their position. 

i 10. All syllables containing a diphthong or a vowel which 
has arisen from a contraction of two others, are long — dedesj 
a house; tduSj praise; cdelum^ heaven; cogo (from codgo), I 
compel; mdlo (from magevo/o), I will rather; tibieen (from 
iibneeny tibia, while the i is short in tuMcen (from tuba), a flute* 
player ; babus or bobus (from bombus)^ to the oxen ; junior (from 
/fiwrntor), younger. 

Note. The diphthong ae is considered short in prae when com* 
pounded with words beginning with a vowel — as praikicut^s. 
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ill« Every vowel which is followed by another vowel 
in the same word, is short, even when an^ A occurs between 
them — as deus, god; jntis, pious; rtio, I rush; trdko^ I draw ; 
veho, I drive. 

Note. Exceptions: — 

1. The 6 before t in the genitive and dative of the fifth declension 
is long — as diei^ spei; though it is short, according to the general 
rule, m ^fidei. 

2. a and e are long in the vocative terminations di and et of words 
of the second declension ending in aius and eiua — as Gdi, Pompeii 
from Gains and Pompeius. 

3. t is long in the genitive termination ius — asvniu*, ulUuSt nulUus, 
neutrius; but in alteriux the i is generally short. 

4. The a before i in the. obsolete genitive of the first declension is 
always long — as Muttdii, mensdx, 

5. The first vowel in eheu is ^w^ys long, and in ohe sometimes. 
i>iu« has the i always long, and Diana sometimes. The i is further 
Ions in all the forms of the verb /id,, except those which contain an 
r; hence /to, /fcfiam, flent^ but fterenit fieri, 

6. GrecK words, when adopted into the Latin language, retain their 
original quantity — as der, go», herdus, Menddus, When, therefore, 
the Latin e or i represent the Greek »;, or the diphthong a, the c and 
% are always long. Hence Briseig, Media, Aeneas, Alexandria, Epi- 
cureus, spondeus, Samaria; bu^when the Latin e or i answers to the 
Greek e or i, they are short, as in idia, phUosophia, 

§ 12. It is impossible by any general rule to determine the 
quantity of the radical syllables in words of more than one 
syllable, and the student must here be led to learn by obser- 
vation ; but it must be remarked, that the vowels of'^ radical 
syllables retain the same quantity in all derivative and com- 
pound words, even when the radical vowel is changed into 
another — as, mdterj mdtemus ; pdier^ fdternvs ; scrihoj scribere, 
scriboj perscribere ; dmo, dmoTj amicus* dmicitia, inimicitia; 
eddoy inddo; caedo, incido; docibantj aocebamusj docebaminij 
docebantur ; amdtiLSj omdlurus; monttum^ admonitio. 

Note. Exceptions : — 

1. Perfects of two syllables, as well as the tenses formed iirom them, 
have the penult long (except when the t of the perfect is preceded by 
a vowel), though in the present tense it may be short — as fu^i, Ugt, 
vidi, fugeram, ftigissem, fugisse, firom fugio, iSgo, video; but rSt, 
dirHi, from ruo and diriio. But there are seven perfects and nine 
supines of two syllables, in whxh the penult is always short — 
namely, bibi, dedi, ftdi, siUi, stlti, tuli, and seldi; and datum, ratum, 
aatum, itum, litum, sUum, quitum, citum, and riitum. 

2. Derivative words differ in quantity from their primitives — a. In 
the case of perfects and supines before the terminations («t, sum, turn) 
of which a consonant has been dropped — as in divisi, divisum, from 
divido; vi8um,{rom video; m6tum,from mdveo; cdsum,{rom cado. Pono, 
on the other hand, makes pdsui, pdsitum. b. In the case of other deri- 
vative forms— as, humanus, from hSmo; aeeius, from s^us; rex, rigig. 
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rigula, from rggo ; lex, Ugis, from Iggo ; 8u$pU:iot from MUfplcor ; vox, 
vocis, from vdco ; sides, From sideo ; ambitus, from amblre, amJUtum ; 
dux, duds, from duco ; fides, perfidus, irom f%do (fidus, infidus) ; 
nota and nStare, from notus. 

3. In compound words, also, the quantity is sometimes changed— 
as dejSro wnapejero, fromjiiro; cognitus, agnitus, from notus ; pro- 
niibusj inni^s, from n&bo. In connuhium the u is doubtful. All 
words, moreover, ending in dicus have the t short, though they are 
formed from the verb dico, I say. 

i 13. Monosyllabic words ending in a vowel are long, ex* 
cept the enclitic particles que, ve^ ce, ne, te (as in tute)y pse (as 
in reapse)j and pte (as in suopte). 

Note, The conjunction ne, however, always has the 2 long, in ac- 
cordance with the rule. 

4 14. Monosyllabic substantives ending in a consonant are 
long — ^as so/, the sun ; ver, the spring: far^ a thief; jasj law ; 
but all other monosyllabic words enaing in a consonant are 
short— as iU, et^ nee, in, ddj quid, sed, qtds, qudt» 

Note. Exceptions: — 

1. The following substantives of one syllable have their vowel short: 
— icJr, the heart ; ftl, the bile ; mil, honey ; vir, a man ; and 6s, a bone. 

2. Some monosyllabic words ending in a consonant are long ; though 
they are not substantives — namely, in, nSn, quin, sin, eras, plus, 
ear, par with its compounds ; and the adverbs ending in tc or uc, as 
sic, hie, and hue. 

M5. The (quantity of final syllables of words of more than 
one syllable, m declension and conjugation, as well as in de- 
rivation, can be determined by the following general rules, 
the details of which will be given in the chapters on the de- 
clensions, the conjugations, and derivation : — 

♦ 16. The termination a in nouns is short — as mensd, lignd^ 
animalid, Pdlladd ; but it is long in the ablative singular of 
the first declension (mensA) ) in the vocative of those Greek 
words of the first declension which end in the nominative in 
osT-as Aened; in the imperative of verbs of the first conjuga- 
tion — as amd, laudd; and in the indeclinable words intra, 
extrd, ergdj anted^ praetered, proptered^ tri^nidy quadragintd, 
and others. It is short in the words itd, qutd, eid, and putd in 
the sense of 'for example.' 

§ 17. The termination e is generally short — as patre, matre, 
curre^ scribe, nempe, prove, facile, difficile, legere; but it is 
long in the ablative of the fifth declension — asdii, facie ; in 
the imperative of the second conjugation — as vale, vide, mone, 
doci; m all adverbs formed from adjectives ending in t^ — as 
docte, recti, doctissime^ optime, also in fere, ferme, ohe ; and 
lastly, in words borrowed from the Greek language when 
they end in 17 — as crambij Tempi, Cird, The adverbs beni^ 
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malij however^ always have their final e short, and inferne and 
superne sometimes. 

4 18. The termination i is commonly long — as in puertj pcUrij 
fructuif vidi; it is short only in the vocative of Greek words 
which end in the nominative in is — as Part (from Paris), 
Aleon (from Alexis) } and in the words nisi, quasiy and cm (when 
used as a word of two syliablesj. In the following words it 
may be used either long or short : — miht, tihtj sihtj ihtj ubt. 
Ubij in composition, also has the t sometimes long and some- 
times short — ^as uhiquej but ubtcunque, and necubij sicubi, ubivis^ 
uiinam. 

^ 19. The termination 0, in the first person of verbs, and in 
the nominative of substantives of the third declension, may 
be used long or short, though it is more commonly long — as 
amoj amavero, sermby virgo. It is always long in the dative 
and ablative singular of the second declension 3 further, in 
amho, and in adverbs — as porroy quo, ftdsoj guando, idcircdy 
vidgOj omnino, ergo — except modo (and ils compounds, as 
tantummodo, quomodo, .dummodo), ct7d, immo. It is also short 
in duo, two; octd, eight; «gd, I; cedoj say; endo (obsolete 
for in). 

Note. Greek words ending in u naturally have the o long when 
introduced intoi Latin — as lo^ eckd, Sappho. 

§ 20. The termination u is always long — as in cornUj di&j 
fructuy vultu. 

h2\. The termination y occurs only in a very few Gre^k 
words, and is always short — as in moly, 

h 22. All final syllables ending in a single consonant, except 
s, are short — ^as donee, illicdj consUlj amem, amer, amatur, amahdnij 
carmhij forsdn, ager, pater, satur, capiU^ Exceptions are alec, 
lien, par and its compounds, as dispdr^ and adverbs formed 
from ille and istt, illic, illdCj illoc, istic. 

Note. Greek words introduced into Latin retain their originarquan- 
tity — as aer, crater, aether ^ Siren, georgicon; but the termination wp 
is shortened in Latin into dr; as Sectdr, rhetdr. 

§ 23. Final syllables ending in s require special rules. The 
termination as is generally long — as in mensds, aetds, amds; 
but it is short in anas, in Greek words ending in as which form 
their genitive in ddis — as llids, Pallas ; and in the Greek ac- 
cusative plural of the third declension, as heroas. 

§ 24. The termination es is generally long — as in clades, 
aedes, mones, doces, regis, series, amis, dices, quoties. It is, 
however, short — 1. In the nominative singular of those words 
oT the third declension which form their genitive in elis, itis, 
or idis — as seges, miles, obses; 2. In es (thou art, from sum) ana 
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its compounds— as abes, aduj potes ; 3. In j^tus (in the power 
of 01 with), and in all Greek nominatives plural of the third 
declension — as crateres^ Arcades ; and 4. In Greek neuters end« 
ing in es — as CynosargeSj Hippomanis. 

Note, The words abiis, ariiSt and pariHj have their final syllable 
long, although they make their genitive in etis. 

i 25. The termination is is generally short — as ignis, regis, 
facilisj dicisj tegis; but it is long — 1. In the dative ana abla- 
tive plural — as in mensiSj puerisj populiSj vobis, nobis; and in 
the accusative plural of the third declension, where it is some- 
times used instead of es — as omnis for omnes; 2. In the second 
person singular of the present of the fourth conjugation — as 
audisj punts; and in the verbs vis, sis fand its compounds, 
adsiSj absiSj praesis)^ fiSj velis, nolis, nuuis; 3. In the nomi- 
native of proper names of the third declension which increase 
in the genitive and retain a long t — as Quirts [Quirites), Sam- 
nis (SamnUes)j Sdamis {Salaminis)j Eleusis (Eleusints)y Simois 
{Simo'entis). 

Note. The second person of the perfect subjunctive and future 
perfect may be used either long or short — as amaverUf legerUf 
monuerUf audiverts, 

4 26. The termination os is long, except in the words com- 
posj imposj and in those Greek words in which the termination 
OS is retained in Latin — as Delos, Seriphosj Erinnyos (genitive 
of Erinnys). 

§ 27. The termination us is generally short — as annUs, popu- 
lOs, corpus, vetits, fontibHtSj lepbi^y senatus, tenOs, funaitUs; 
but it is long — 1. In the genitive singular and in the nomina- 
tive and accusative plural of the fourth declension — as senatiis 
(gen.), quercus (nom. or accus. plur.) : 2. In the nominative of 
words of the third declension which retain u long in the geni- 
tive — asvirtilSj virtiUis; pcdus, paludis ; telluSj telluris: 3. In 
those cases of Greek words where the Latin us answers to the 
Greek diphthong ov$ — as Sapphus (gen. of Sappho), Melampus; 
but Oedipus has the u short notwithstanding. 

^ 28. The termination ys occurs only in Greek words, and 
is short, except in a very few instances in which ys is a con- 
traction for yis 

§ 29. A syllable, though naturally short, may become long 
by its vowel being followed by two of more consonants (see 
4 9). It makes no difference whether the two* consonants fol- 
lowing a vowel belong to the same word or to different words 
— as amabitnt, fax, ddntis, inferretque, passus sum. 

\ 30. When in the same word a vowel is followed by two 
consonants, the first of which is a mute, and the second a 
2 a2 
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liquid, the position is termed weak ( odsUio debUis) ; that i8| 
the vowel may be pronounced either long or short — ^as patriH^ 
tenebrae^ mediocriS} vepresj poples, Atlas^ assicla. 

Note 1. It need hardly be observed, that if a vowel before a mute 
and a liquid be naturally long, it always remains so — as in 8al4bris, 
ddubrufd, ambulacrum^ lavdcrum, 

2. The consonant j alone has the power of making the preceding 
vowel long, because it was probably pronounced, like x and 2, as a 
double consonant — hence mdjor, ijus ; but in the compounds of 
jugum it nevertheless leaves the preceding vowel short — as hijugutf 
quadrtiu^s, 

3. Qu IS never treated as two consonants, though we commonly 
pronounce it like kw. See $ 4, note. 

§ 31. In consequence of the prevailing practice in modera 
languages, we are inclined, in pronouncing Latin, to place 
the accent always upon a long syllable^ as in most modern 
languages the accented syllables are usually long. But in 
the ancient languages, quantity and accent have no connec- 
tion with one another, and a short syllable may have the em- 
phatic accent, while a long syllable in the same word is not 
accented at all. Generally speaking, there is in every word 
one syllable which has the accent; that is, which is pro- 
nounced more^emphatically than the rest. Tnis accent may 
be either the acute (' ) or circumflex ( * ). These signs, how- 
ever, are not used either in prinjting, or in writing Latin. 

Note 1 . In some editions of the Latin classics, vowels are marked 
with '', to indicate that they are long; but this is an injurious pracr 
tice, because it might mislead the beginner, making him believe that 
such a vowel is accented, when it is not. Mere length should al- 
ways be indicated by '. 

2. Some words have no accent at all — namely, 1. Those particles 
called enclitics which always attach themselves to other words, and 
never appear by themselves — as que^ ve, ne, ce; 2. All prepositions', 
when they are placed before the case which they govern — as per 
urbemt propter moeniat but moenia propter, 

§ 32. Words of one syllable have the circumflex, if their 
vowel is naturally long; in all other cases they have the 
acute. 

M3. In words of two syllables, the accent is always on the 
penultima ; and in those of three -or more syllables^ it is on the 
penultima, if this be long ; but if the penultima be short, it 
goes back to the last but two (antepenultima) : the last syllable 
of a word never has the accent. The penultima has the circum- 
flex when its vowel is naturally long, and that of the last 
syllable, short; but if the last is long, the penultima can 
have only the acut3. The antepenultima can never have any 
other accent than the acute. Examples: Romdj Romdj ho 
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moj UctHs, Romdnvu, Romdnos, MetellHSf morih&s, carmtnto&Sj 
kHminis, 

Note. A syllable having the circumflex is dwelt upon by the voice 
longer than one which has only the acute, though the vowels should 
be pronounced with equal emphasis in each case — as in HgOi I read, 
and lego, I despatch ; pdlusy a marsh, and pdltu, a post. The length 
of a syllable by position does not come into consideration in the rules 
about accent. The ri^ht accentuation of syllables is a ffreat help to 
the beffinner in determmine the quantity. Those syllables of a word 
which nave no accent at all are said to have the grave accent Ch 



CHAPTER III. 

THE niFFERSNT CLASSES OF WOBDS OR FARTS OF SPEECH. 

i34. The words of the Latin language are divided into 
nine classes — ^namely, 1. Substantives: 2. Adjectives j 3. Pro- 
nouns; 4. Numerals; 6. Verbs; 6. Adverbs; 7. Prepositions; 
8. Conjunctions; and 9. Interjections. 

§ 35. The first four of these classes may be comprised un- 
der the common name of Nouns, and, with some exceptions 
among the numerals, they are capable of infiection, called 
declension. Verbs also are caj>ab]e of an inflection, which is 
called conjueation. The remaining four classes, and some of 
the numerals, are not capable of inflection, but retain the 
same form under all circumstances. 

^36. Declension and conjugation consist mainly in the 
change of termination. The various relations expressed by 
these terminations are marked by separate words in those 
languages which have no inflections, or too few to express 
all those relations — as patns domtts, the house of the father ; 
colvisTi Deumj thou host reverenced God. 

4 37. The Latin language has no article ; hence we can only 
gather from the context as* to whether, for example, homo 
must be translated the man or a man. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SUBSTANTIVES AND THEIR GENDERS. 

§ 38. A substantive is the name of a person or thing which 
re can perceive by our senses, or which we conceive jn our 
•nind as a distinct and independent existence — as mensoj a 
cable J liber J a book j domus, a house; Julius^ Julius; povulus^ 
a people ; virtus, valour ; justitia, justice ; amicitia, friendship. 

§ 39. Substantives are either generic terms — that is, names 
applied to whole classes of persons or things which have cer- 
tain qualities or peculiarities in common ; or proper names — 
that is, names given to individual persons or things without 
any regard to their qualities. Eguus, horse, is a term applied 
to every animal possessing certain qualities ; but Julius and 
Roma are the names of a particular person and of a particular 
place; and if several persons bear the name of Julius, it is 
not because they have certain qualities in common, as in tlie 
case of the name horse, but is merely accidental. 

^ 40. All objects designated by substantives are either liv- 
ing beings or things : and as all living beings are either male 
or female, their names in language are either masculine or 
feminine. The names of things having no sex, should ac- 
cordingly be of neither gender — ^that is, they should be neuter 
— but by a kind of personification, the Latin language, in 
common with many others, assigns the masculine'or feminine 
gender even to names of things. 

Note. The names of inanimate things are generally neoter in the 
English language, but in afew instances we also adopt the personi- 
fying system of the Latins — thus, a ship, a country, a town, the 
moon, are treated as feminine words ; while the sun, time, and death 
are regarded as masculines. 

§ 4L The gender of Latin substantives may be ascertained 
partly from their meaning and partly from their terminations. 
We shall here confine ourselves to the rules by which the 
gender can be ascertained from the meaning of substantives, 
reserving those concerning the terminations for the chapters 
on the declensions. It is necessary to know the genders of 
Latin substantives, because adjectives, pronouns, and nume- 
rals, when joined to a substantivls, must accommodate them- 
selves to it, by assuming a termination corresponding with the 
gender of the substantive — as pater 6onus, a good father ; filia 
honk, a good daughter ; corpus sonuM, a healthy body. 
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§ 42. Names of men, male beings, rivers, winds, and montlis, 
are mascuiine, whatever their termination may be — as t«r, a 
man , scribaj a scribe ; poeiOj a poet j consul^ a consul ; Deus^ 
God ] ariesj a ram ', verres^ a boar ; taunu, a ball ; Tiberis^ 
the Tiber ; Albisy the Elbe j Sequdna, the Seine ; Etesiaef the 
passage winds ; Auster, south-wind ; Januarius, January ; Sep* 
temberj September. 

Note. Exceptions: — 

1. Among the names of rivers, a few are feminines— as Attia, Ma* 
trona (Marne), Albula, Lethe, Styx, 

2. Some substantives, which do not orifipnally signify Uving beings, 
but were in the course of time applied to them by custom, retain their 
original gender, as determined by their termination — ^as, mancipium 
(neut.)f a slave ; scortum (neut.).* a prostitute ; opercie (fem.), labour- 
ers ; mgUiae and excuhiae (fem.)* sentinels ; copiae (fem.)t troops ; 
auxilia (neut. pleur.)* auxiliary troops. 

3. A few nanies of rivers ending in r, being neither Latin nor 
Greek, are neater — as Elaver. 

4. The names of months are, properly speaking, adjectives, to 
which the masculine substantive mentis must be understood. 

§ 43. Names of women, female beings^ whatever their ter- 
minations may be, are feminine — as femma^ a woman ; uxor, 
a wife ; soror^ a sister ; socrus, mother-in-law ; dea, a goddess j 
nympfuL a nymph; Gly cerium, Leontiumy two names of females. 
Most of the names of trees, towns, countries, islands, and pre- 
cious stones, are likewise feminine — as cedrusy a cedar ; pinus, 
a fir-tree ;/agt«, a beech-tree; ficus, a fig-tree; Corinthusy 
Corinth; TyruSy Tyre; Lacedaemoriy Lacedaemon; AegyptuSf 
Egypt; Scdamis, Salamis; DeloSj Delos; smaragdusy emerald. 

Nate. Exceptions: — 

1. Names of trees and plants in er, belonging to the third declension, 
are neuter — as, siler, the spindle-tree ; cicert small pulse ; papaver, pop- 
py; but o7ea«<er, a wild olive-tree, wnd pinaster^ a wild pine-tree, which 
belong to the second declension ; styrax, the storax-tree, and many 
other names of trees and shrubs in us of the second declension — are 
masculine — as amaninf««, amaranth; amrogvf, asparagus ; calamus, 
reed; dumus, a brier; heUeborus, the hellebore; intubus, succory; 
rhamnuSf buckthorn ; spinus, the sloe. EobuTf an oak-tree, is neuter. 

2. The following names of towns are masculine: — a. All plural names 
endingint— a8^rgt(Argo8),27eZpH Veii, Parisii; b. Five names end- 
ing in — namely. Hippo (RegiuB), Narboj Frusino, Sulmo, and Croto; 
c. All names of towns ending in um and on are neuter — as Tarentum, 
Beneyentum, Tusculum, Ilion; d. All names of towns ending in a, and 
forming their genitive morum, are neuter — 9sLeuctra^ Susa, Edbata- 
na; e. All names of towns ending in e and ttr,together with Tuder, 
are Uke wise neuter— as Caere, Reate, Praeneste, Anxur, Tibur. 

3. All names of countries ending in um, and the plurals in a, are 
neuter — as Latium^ Samnium, Baetra; the name Delta is likewise nea- 
ter. The names Bosporus, Pontus, and Hellespontus, are masculine. 
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§44 Indeclinable substantives, the names of the letteni 
of the alphabet, and all words which, without being substan^ 
lives, are used as such (provided they do not refer to persons, 
as in the case of bonij good men), are neuter — as fasj divine 
right J nefasj an act contrary to the laws of religion ; gummt, 
gura ; pascha, eastern sinapt, mustard; pondo, a pound; o 
longum, a long o ; Graecum digamma. the Greek digamma ; koe 
ipsum dixij this very word diu, or long ; illud paene, that word 
paenej or almost. 

Note. The names of the letters of the alphabet are sometimes used 
as feminine, the feminine substantive litera being understood. It 
must be observed, that the neuter gender of words mainly depends 
upon their terminations, whence we must refer the student to the 
rules of gender in the chapters on the declensions. 

§45. Some substantives denoting parsons, without any dis- 
tinction of sex being thought of, are masculine — as kostis, an 
enemy, whether it be a man or a woman ; testis^ a witness ; 
civis, a citizen ; sacerdos. a priest or priestess ; comes, a com- 
panion; conjux, a wife or a husband ; heres, an heir or heiress ; 
parens, a parent (either father or mother). But if the person 
designateu by any of these words is to be described as a fe- 
male, they are used as feminine. 

$ 46. Some substantives (called substantiva fnobilia) receive 
different terminations according >s they designate male or 
female beings. Thus many masculine substantives ending in 
tor have a feminine in trix, and some ending in us or any 
other termination have a feminine in a — as victor, a conqueror, 
and victrix, a female conqueror ; ultor, an avenger, and lultrix^ 
a female avenger ; coquiis, a male cook, and coqua, a female 
cook; magister, a teacher, and magutra, a female teacher; 
rex, a king, and regina, a queen ; amis, a grandfather, and avicu 
a grandmother. The same is the case with many names or 
animals — as agnize, a male lamb, and agna, a female lamb : 
cervus, a stag, and cerva, a hind or doe ; equus, a horse, ana 
equa, a mare ; lupus, a he-wdf, and lupa, a she- wolf ; leo^ a 
lion, and lea or leaena, a lioness. It should, however, be ob- 
served, that when the sex is not to be particularly pointed out, 
the masculine form is commonly used. 

Note 1. Most names of animals have only one form, which is used 
both for the male and female ; and if the particular sex ia to be spe- 
cified, it is done by an adjective — as anas mast a male duck; anoM 
femina^ a female duck ; vulpea mas or nuueulaj a male fox ; cants ra* 
bida, a rabid bitch. 

2. Some names of animals are altogether different words when 
they denote female animals'-iis taurus, a bull, vaccat a cow ; aries, 
a ram, ovis, a ewe ; Jtoedus, a he-goat, capra or capdla, a she-goat; 
eatus, a tom-cat, felts, a female cat. 
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3. Some names of animals have a masculine and a feminine form, 
withoat either having reference to any particular sex — as coluber and 
colubroj a seroent ; luscinia and lufdnius, a nightingale ; simius and 
9tmia, a monkey. Others, again, have only one form, but may be 
used at discretion, either as masculines or as feminines, and that 
withoat any regard to difference of sex — as anguis and serperu, a 
serpent ; damaj a fallow-deer ; talpa, a mole ; «««, a pig ; tigritt, a 
tiger ; though sus is more commonly femininei and tigris masculine. 



CHAPTER V. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

M7. By declension a language expresses the different rela- 
tions in which a noun is placed to other words. These rela- 
tions are indicated in Latin by terminations, while the Eng- 
lish language is in most cases obliged to express them by 
separate words called prepositions — as pairij to the father; 
patriBj of the fathe;- ; patrEj by or from the father. 

i 48. There are six great or general relations which the 
Latin language can indicate by such terminations, and it ac- 
cordingly has six cases — namely, the Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative, Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative — which are dis- 
tinguished from one another by their terminations. 

4 49. The Nominative denotes the person or the thing 
spoken of; that is, the subject of a sentence — as Deus creavit 
niundunij God has created the world, where Deiis (God) is the 
nominative, or the subject. 

The Genitive denotes possession, or any of the relations 
which are expressed in English by of — as patris domusj the 
father's house, where pcUris is the genitive; amor Deij the 
love of God, where Dei is the genitive. 

The Dative denotes the person or thing for which or to 
which anything is or is done ; as pater dot Jilio librum, the 
father gives to the son a book, where JUio is the dative (to 
the son). 

The Accusative denotes the person or thing in which an 
action terminates, or which is the object of an action — as in 
the above example, pater dot filio librumj where librum (a book) 
Is the accusative, and the object of the action of giving. 

The Vocative is used in actdressing an object — as DeuSj O 
God ! mater, mother ! or simply, mother ! 

The Ablative, which is peculiar to the Latin language, ex- 
presses a variety of relations, such as separation, instrumen- 
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tality, time, place, &c., which we express by the prepositions 
from^ byj trUA, tVi, at, &c. 

Note. The nominative and vocative are termed in Latin casus recti, 
Ihe upright or independent cases ; and the four others casus obliqui, 
oblique or dependent cases, because they are always dependent upoD 
or governed by other words. 

§ 50. A substantive may either denote a single person or 
thing, or it may denote many — as house, houses. In the for- 
mer case, it is said to be in the Singular, and in the latter, in 
the Plural. The Latin language, accordingly, has two num- 
bers, the singular and the plural ; and in each number a noun 
lias six cases ; that is, six cases in the singular, and six in the 
plural. 

Note. If the Latin language were perfect, it would have twelve dif- 
ferent terminations for each substantive — six for the singular, and six 
for the plural — but we shall see hereafter that this is not the case. 

§ 51. There are five modes in which nouns are declined, and 
the language, accordingly, has five declensions. In order to 
determine to which of these five declensions a noun belongs^ 
it is necessary to know its termination in the genitive singu- 
lar. Words belonging to the first declension, end, in the 
genitive singular, in ae ; those belonging to the second, in i; 
those of the third, in Is; those of the fourth, in us; and those 
of the fifth, in et. 

Note I. There are other marks^ also, which may show to what 
declension a word belongs, such as the termination of the nominative 
singular and the gender ; but no sign is so safe and universal a guide 
as the genitive smgular, for which reason it is marked in all dic- 
tionaries. 

2. The only exceptions to the above rule about the termination of 
the ffenitive singular occur in the case of pronouns and numerals, 
which for this reason require to be considered separately. 

$ 52. Certain points are common to all declensions — ^namely. 
l5/. All neuter nouns have the nominative, accusative, ana 

vocative, alike, and in the plural these cases end in a. 

Neuters, however, occur only in the second, third, and 

fourth declensions. 
2d. The accusative singular of all declensions ends in m, and 

the accusative plural in 5, except iu the case of neuters, 

which have the accusative like tne nominative. 
3d. The vocative, both in the singular and the plural, is like 

the nominative, except in words ending in us, belonging to 

the second declension. 
' 4/A. The genitive plural of all declensions ends in um, 
5th. The dative plural in all declensions is like the ablative 

plural. 
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\ 53. The following table shows the terminations of all the 

cases in all declensions : — 



Ut. 
Nom. 5 (e,a5,e«) 
Gen. ae (es) 
Dat. ae 
Ace. am {en) 
Voc. like Nom. 
Abl. d(S) 



2d, 



SINGULAR. 
3d, 



us,etint.um) 

6 

urn (nt. um) 

if er (ht. um) 



a,e,o,c,ltn,rf 

% 

em (im) 
like Nom. 
^orf 



4th. . 
Us (nt. u) 
Us 
ui 

um (nt. a) 
like Nom. 



5th. 
is 

[ei 
et 
em 
like Nom. 



Nom 


. ae 


i (nt. &) 


Gen. 


drum 


drum 


Dat. 


is 


Is 


Ace. 


as 


68 (nt. fi) 


Voc. 


like Nom. 


like Nom 


Abl. 


Uke Dat. 


like Dat. 



ca(nt.«orut) 


Us (nt. U&) 


is 


um or ium 


uum 


irum 


Urns 


^OmsoTubus 


ebus 


like Nom. 


like Nom. 


like Nom. 


like Nom. 


like Nom. 


like Nom. 


like Dat. 


like Dat. 


like Dat. 



In order to decline any noun, it is only necessary to know 
the genitive, which consists of the stem of the word and the 
termination : the stem remains the same in all the cases, and 
the terminatio&k the only part of the word which is changed. 



CHAPTER VI. 



FIKST DECLENSION. 

$ 54. All Latin nouns (adjective and substantive) belonging 
to the first declension, termmate in the nominative singular in 
a, and form their genitive in oe. 

Nate, There are a few Greek words ending in Ss, e, is, which were 
introduced by the Romans into their language ; and the declension 
of these is somewhat diffident from that of genuine Latin words. . 

The following examples may serve as specimens : — 



SINGULAR. , 

Nom. mens-Hf the (or a) table. 
Gen. mens-acj of the (or a) table. 
Dat. mens-aet to the (or a) table. 
Ace. meits-amy the (or a) table. 
Voc. mens-a^ table ! 
Abl. mens'd, from, with, or by 
the (or a) table. 



TLURAL, 

Nom. mens^ae, the tables. 
Gen. mens'drum^ of the tables. 
Dat. mens-%8f to the tablep. 
Ace. mens-dSy the tables. 
Voc. m-ena-ae, tables ! 
Abl. mens-is, from, with, or by 
th^ tables. 
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SlNaULAR. PLURAL. 



Nom. m-S, the (or a) road. 
Gen. vi-ae, of the (or a) road. 
Dat. vi-ae, to the (or a) road. 
Ace. vi-am, the (or a) road. 
Voc. vi-&, road ! 
Abl. vi-dy from, with, or by the 



Nom. vi-ae, the roads. 

Gen. vi-drum, of the roads. 

Dat. vi-is, to the roads. 

Ace. vi'dSf the roads. 

Voc. vi-ae, roads ! 

Abl. vi-ts, from, with, or by the 



(or a) road. roads. 

Words to be used sa Exercises. 

PennOj a wing or feather; epistoloj a letter; kora, an hoar; 
portOj a gate; victoricu victory: st/va, a forest; fuga, flight; 
uva^ a grape ; tabula tongOj a long tablet ; epistola scripta, a 
written letter. All the feminine forms of adjectives ana par- 
ticiples ending in a follow the first declension. 

Note 1. The first declension is sometimes called the a declension, 
because the termination a, which appears in the nominative, is re- 
tained in all the other cases, though in some it disappears, being 
contracted with another vowel contained in the termination, as we 
shall see presently. 

2. The genitive singular terminated in early Latin, as in Greek, 
in ds (a contraction for aes) — ad in aurd9, and in the expressions pater 
familidt (father of a family), malerfamiliat (mother of a family), and 
jiiius familids (a son belonging to a family), which continued to be 
used by the best writers of the Golden Age. 

3. All the cases now ending in ae (genitive and dative singular, and 
nominative and vocative plural) at one time ended in at, which was 
subsequently contracted into ai or ae. The genitive singular in at, 
which the poets used as two syllables with a long penult <ai'), occurs 
even in Virgil and some of the later poets. See %\\, note 4. 

4. The termination of the ablative d, is a contraction for ae, whence 
the a is long. 

5. Some words, more especially the Greek patronymics and the 
Latin compounds with gena and cola, form their genitive plural in um 
instead of arum, e.g. terrieenum for terrigenarum; coelicolum for coe- 
licolarum; Aeneadum for Aeneadarum. 

6. The dative and ablative plural of feminine nouns in a originally 
ended in dhtts, which was subsequently contracted into is; but the 
ancient form was preserved in a few words, to distinguish them from 
the masculines which follow the second declension, and must make 
their dative and ablative plural in is, as dea (a goddess), jllia (a 
daughter), anirna (soul), liberta (freedwoman), equa (a mare), mula 
(a mule), which make their dative and ablative dedhun, jllidhua, ani- 
mdbus, lihertdbua, equdbus, muldbui^if the gender is not sufficiently 
clear from the context. The feminines olduo (two), and ambo (both), 
likewise make their dative and ablative plural dudbus and ambdbus, 

§ 55. The Greek words in as, cs, and «, are declined like the 
following specimens. Many of them are proper names, and 
have no plural ; but those which have a plural, form it like 
the genuine Latin substantives : — 
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Nona 
Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 



Aene-da, 

Aene-ae. 

Aene-ae. 

Aene-am or Aene-an, 

Aene-d, 

Aene-d, 



Nom. AnchU'ts, 

Gen. Anchis-ae. 

Dat. Anchis-ae. 

Ace. Anchis-en or Anchis-am. 

Voc. Anchis-e or Anchu-d. 

Abl. AnchiS'i or Anchis-d, 



SINOVLAR. 

Nora. epiYom-e, an abridgment. 

Gen. cpitom-St. 

Dat. epifom-ae. 

Ace. epi^ofn-en. 

Voc. ^fjpitom-e, 

Abl. epifom-e. 



PLUSAL. 

Nom. epitom-ae, abridgments. 
'^ — gntom- arttffi. 

epitom'is. 

epitom-dt. 

epitom-ae. 

epitom-i8. 



Gen, 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
Abl. 



Note 1. The following Greek words of this declension are those most 
common in Latin: — Boreas (north, wind), Gorgias, Midas, Pythagoras; 
planetes (a planet), cometes (a comet), dynastes (a ruler), satrapes (a sa- 
trap), sophistes (a sophist), anagnostes (a reader), ThersiteSj and aU 
patronymics — that is, words derived from the name of a person, ana 
denoting origin or descent from him—they end in des, as Aeneadesy a 
son or descendant of Aeneas ; PeLxdes, a son or descendant of Peieus ; 
PriamideSj a son or descendant of Priam ; Tydides, a son or descend- 
ant of Tydeus. Lastly, such words as aloe, the aloe ; crambe, cab- 
bage ; Circe, Dahae, Phoenice, Penelope, Daphne, 

2. Words in as make the accusative m am, more especially in pros.e ; 
whereas in poetry they prefer an. Words in as and es generally form 
the vocative by simply omitting the t; but proper names and patrony- 
mics in es sometimes terminate in a, which is properly long, but also 
occurs as short, according to the analogy of genume Latin words. 

3. The ablative of words in es is either e or d, but the former oc- 
curs morefrequently in poetry, and the latter in prose. 

4. Many words which are originally Greek, ana should end in eand 
es, have in the course of time become completely Latinised, and are 
therefore declined as genuine Latin words — as evistola, a letter ; poeta, 
a poet. Others, however, are sometimes usea with their Greek, and 
sometimes with a Latin termination — as Creta and Crete, Penelopa 
and Penelope, mttsica and musice, grammaiica and grammatice, rhetO' 
rica and rhetorice, though the termination a seems to be preferable. 

5. The beginner must be cautioned against the belief that all Greek 
names in es follow the fir&t declension. Besides the patronymics, 
there are few Greek names that follow the first declension, and even 
many of those which in Greek belong to the first are declined in 
L^tin after the third declension, such as Alcibiades, Euripides, Aes- 
ekines, Apdles, Xerxes, Astvases. Some, again, as Orestes, may 
follow eitner the first or thira declension ; acinaces (a Persian sword) 
follows the third, and satrapes the first declension, though its genitive 
is sometimes satrapis. 

f 66. Words of this declension ending in a or e are femi- 
nine, and those ending in as or es are masculine. 

Note. Some words in a denoting male beings are masculine — as 
auriga (the driver of a coach), coUega (a colleague), nauta (a sailor), 
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poeta (a poet), tcriba (a scribe), agricola (a husbandman), parricida 
(a murderer), incola (an inhabitant), advina (a comer, or one who 
arrives). Names of rivers in a are masculine, according to the 
general rule ($ 42) ; but Alliaf Albula, and Matrdna (the Mame), are« 
nevertheless feminine. Hadria (the Adriatic Sea) is likewise mas- 
culine. 



CHAPTER VII. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

§ 57. Latin nouns (both substantives and adjectives) which 
form their genitive by the termination t, belong to the second 
declension. In the nominative, the masculines end in u$j or 
er, and the neuters in um, Vir (a man), with its compounds 
— as Trevir, triumvir, and the adjective satur (sated or full, 
fem. sat&roj neut. sat&rum), are the only words in ir and ur 
belonging to this declension. 

The following examples may serve as specimens : — 



SINGULAR. 

Nom. hort'us, the garden. 
Gen. Aorf-c, of the garden. 
Dat. hort-6f to the garden. 
Ace. hort-unit the garden. 
Voc. hart'it o garden ! 
Abl. hort' 6, from , with, or by the 
garden. 

SINOULA.E. 

Nom. agerj a field. 
Gen. agr-iy of a field. 
Dat. agr-6t to a field. 
Ace. agr-um, a field. 

agcTf o field ! 

agr-o, from, with, or by a 
field. 



Voc. 
Abl. 



PLURAL. 

Nom. hort-ft the gardens. 
Gen. hort-drumf of the gardens. 
Dat. ?iort'i8, to the gardens. 
Ace. h0rt-68f the gardens. 
Voc. hort-if o gardens ! 
Abl. Aort-{«, from, with, or by 
the gardens. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. agr-%t fields. 



Gen 
Dat. 
Ace, 
Voc. 
Abl. 



agr'6rumt of fields. 
agr-is, to fields. 
agr-68j fields. 
agr-K, o fields ! 
agr-i8, from, with, or by 
fields. 



SINGULAR. 

Nom. pueTj the boy. 
Gen. puer-tj of the boy. 
Dat. puer^Oj to the boy. 
Ace. puer-um, the boy. 
Voc. puer, t) boy ! 
AbL puer-o, from, with, or by 
the boy. 



PLT7RAL. 

Nom. puer-if the boys. 
Gen. putr'drum, of the boys. 
Dat. puer-fsj to the boys. 
Ace. ptier-ds, the boys. 
Voc. puer-i, o boys ! 
Abl. puer-Uf from, with, or by 
the boys. 



snrovLAR. 




Nom. vVr, the man. 




Gen. »ir-t, of the man. 




Dat. vir-o, to the man. 




Ace. wV-ttiB, the man. 




Voc. «tr, man ! 




Abl. vir-o, from, with, 


or by the 


man. 
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PLURAL. 

Nom. vif'iy the men. 
Gen. vir-orum, of the men. 
Dat. vtV-Cf, to the men. 
Ace. vir-oBf the men. 
Voc. wV-f , o men ! 
Abl. vi-r-is , from, with, or by the 
men. 



Kom. templ'um, the temple. 
Gen. templ-ii of the temple. 
Dat. <emp2-o, to the temple. 
Ace. temjM'umj the temple. 
Voc. templ-umj o temple ! 
Abl. templ-6, from, with, or by 
the temple. 



PLURAL. 

Nom. templ'S, the temples. 
Gen. templ'orum, of the temples. 
Dat. templ'lSj to the temples. 
Ace. templ-iij the temples. 
Voc. templ'tiy o temples I 
Abl. tempi-is t from, with, or by 
the temples. 



. . Woids to be uaed as Exercises. 

Agnusj a lamb; annusy a year; coauusy a cook: corvus, a 
raven ; digitus^ a finger ; dolus, a trick : dominusj tne master 
or owner; equm, a horse; famvlus, a man-servant; fluvius, a 
river ; gladms, a sword ; het'us^ a master ; legatus, an ambas- 
^sador; modus, measure or manner; murusj a wall; nervus, 
sinew or string ; ramus, a branch ; servus, a slave ; ventus, 
the wind; antrum, a cave; asfrurri, a star; helium, a war; 
donum, a gift ; initium, the beginning ; judicium, the judgment ; 
^ membrum, a Kmb; monstrumr, a monster or prodigy; otmm, an 
®S& ; t^rgum, the back. Respecting the peculiarity in the de- 
clension of neuters, see alcove, h 52. 

Note, The adjective satur is declined like vir, the case endings 
being merely added to the nominative. 

h 58. Most of the words of this declension ending in er, 
have the e only in the nominative and vocative, like ager, where 
it is inserted for the purpose of facilitating the pronunciation ; 
but, in the other cases they throw^ it out. The following are 
those which retain the e in ail cases: — adulter, an adulterer; 
focer, father-in-law ; gener, son-in-law ; Liber, the god Liber or 
Bacchus; liberi (plur.), children (but /tVi, books, from liber)) 
vesper, evening ^ the adjectives asper, rougn; liber, free; later, 
torn; miser, miserable; prosper, prosperous; tener, tender; 
and all nouns compounded with fer and ger (from fero and 
gero) — ^as martifer, deadly ; armiger, bearing arms ; and lastly, 
me names of nations — Iber, an Iberian, and CeUiber, a Celti- 
berian, and the Greek word presbyter, an elder. Dexter, right, 
and Mtdciber (a surname of Vulcan), sometimes retain the e in 
the oblique cases, and sometimes cirop it. 
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Note 1. The second declension is sometimes called the o declension , 
for in the first place, several cases end in o; in ihe second, those whicn 
now end in um and us, anciently ended in om and os; and laatly, even 
the cases which now end in i or is, seem at one time to have ended 
in oe and oes, as may be inferred from a comparison of the second 
Latin with the second Greek declension. The o therefore originally 
appeared in all the case endines of the second declension. 

2. Substantives ending in the nominative singular in ius and ium, 
should make their genitive in it; but in early Latin they had only a 
single i — as Appius, gen. Appi: consilium (counsel), een. consili; 
ingenium (talent), gen. ingent. This form is constantly employed 
even in the poems of Virgil and Horace ; but at a later time, the 
genitive was generally formed in it. 

3. The following adjectives and pronouns, the masculine and neuter 
of which follow the second, and the feminine the first declension, make 
their genitive in all the three genders in Cia, and the dative in i: — 
Vftttf, one; solus, oloiie; fof««, all; leZZut, any; nullus, none; alius, 
another ; alter, one of two ; uter, either ; neuter, neither ; together 
with the compounds of uter and alter — such as uterque, each oi two ; 
utervis utereunque, uterlibet, whichev^ of two ; e.g. unus, gen. unius, 
dat. un€; solus, gen. soUus, dat. soli. In all their other cases they 
follow the declensions named above. The i before us in the genitive 
ia sometimes shortened ; and this is most frequently the case with 
alter, gen. aUerius. Some writers, as Caesar, now and then decline 
alius, nullus, &c., regularly after the second declension. 

4. Proper names in ius form their vocative in {—as Mercurius, voc» 
Mercuri; Julius, voc. Juli; Caius, voc. Cat; Fompeius, voc. Pompei, 
Among common nouns this vocative oecurs only in Jilius (a son), voc. 
Jilt; genius, voc. gent, and Feretrius, voc. Feretrx. Greek names in 
Ius (Greek ttoii — as Arius, HeracUus, and Greek abject ives in ius, 
make their vocative regularly in ie. Meus (my) forms the vocative 
mi; and deus (God), is always in the vocative like the nominative. 
The poets sometimes also make the vocative of other words in u» 
like the nominative. 

5. The genitive plural of some substantives sometimes ends in <im 
(the Greek <av), instead of orum. This is the case especially with such 
as denote money, weight, or measure — such as nummus, a piece of 
money ; sestertius, a sesterce ; denarius, adenarius ; ialentum, a talent; 
medimnus, a medimnus or bushel ; all of which make their genit. plur., 
especially when accompanied by numerals, in um — as nummum, sester- 
tium, denarium, talentum, &c. In like manner we ofren find liberum (of 
children), deum (of god8),/a&r«m (of workmen), virum (of men), instead 
ofliberorum, deorum,fabrorum, virorum. The distributive numerals, as 
5ini (two each time), terni (three each time), ouatemi (four each time), 
generally make their genitive in um instead of orum. Poets often form 
the gen. plur. of nations in the same manner--48 Argivum, Danaum, 
and Pelasgum for A rgivorum, Pelasgorum, Danaorum. Compare § 54, 
note 5. ft should be observed that in early Latinity the genitive 
plural regularly ended in um (Greek wy), and not in orum, 

6. The word deus (God) may form the nom., dat., and ablat. plural 
dei, deis; but it more commonly has dii and diis, or the contracted 
forms di and dis. 

7. Greek names of towns and islands, and also a few common nouns 
of the second declension, sometimes retain in Latin their original ter- 
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mination ds and dn in the nom. and accus. singular, instead of as- 
suming the Latin endings us and tern, e.g. Ddos, ace. Delon; geor^ 
pio8, ace. scorpion; Paros^ ace. PaPoUt &.C., though the Latin end- 
ings us and um are also used. The same is the case with neuter 
names, as Ilion and Jlium. A few Greek words in as make their 
plural in oe (Greek oi), as Locroe can^pihoroe^ for Ldxri canephori. 
Some Greek neuter nouns, which are used as titles of books, as 
Georgieat Bucolicoj make their genit. plural in the Greek fashion, in 
on, as Georgicon^ Bueolicon; the same occurs, though very rarely, in 
the case of names of nations, as Theraedn for Theraeorum, 

8. Greek proper nanres, which are declined in Greek according to 
what is called the second Attic declension (in »;), either take the 
Latin termination us, and are declined regularly like hortus, or they 
end in the nom. in os, and in the accus. in on — as Tyndareus or Tyn- 
dareos; Androgens or Androgeds; Athos accordingly has its accus. 
Athon; but botn Androgens and Athds are also dechned according to 
the third declension, making the genitive Afidrogeonis and Athonis, 

9. Greek proper names iu eus (Greek sos)t as Orpheus^ Prometheusy 
are either declined like koHus, except that they form the vocative in 
eu; or they follow the third Greek declension, as Orpheus^ gen. Or^ 
pheds,' dat. Orphei or Orphei (as a bissy liable word), ace. Orphed, voc. 
Orpkeu; but the Greek forms occur almost exclusively in poetry. 
The name Perseus is declined in the following manner: — gen. Persei, 
dat, Perseo and Persi (iirom the nom. Perses, of the third declension), 
ace. Persea or Perseum,.obl. Perseo (or Perse and Persa). 

4 59. The noons of the second declension in us, er, tr, and 
ur, are masculine, and those in um and the Greek ones in on 
are neuter. 

Note. The following words in us form an exception to this rule. 

1. The names of towns and islands in us are feminine — as Corin- 
thus, Ephesus, Rhodus (See ^ 43). To these must be added the names 
of some countries in us — as Aegyptus, Chersonesus, Epirus, Pelopon' 
nesus, though Canopus is masculine. 

2. The names of trees, and of certain shrubs and precious stones, 
are feminine, e.g. fagus, beech ; Jieus, a fig-tree ; malus, an apple- 
tree ; pirus, a pear-tree ; pomus, an apple-tree ;populus, a poplar , 
ulmus, elm-tree; papyrus f the papyrus plant; juniperuSy juniper; 
amethystus, amethyst. See ^ 43. 

3. The following feminines must be remembered separately :- 
alvus, belly ; carbasus, linen ; colus, distaff (is sometimes masc.) ; 
humus, earth ; vannus, a corn van. 

4. Some Greek words which have been adopted into the Latin lan- 
guage retain the fem. gender which they have m Greek — as methddus, 
method; periodus, period; atdmus, an atom; antidotus, antidote; 
dialectus, dialect ; didTnitrus, diameter ; dipthongus, diphthong ; pa- 
ragr&phus, paragraph. 

5. The following words in us are neuter: — vtru^, juice or poison; 
' vulgus, the common people (is, however, sometimes used as a masc), 

pdagus, the- sea. 
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CHAPTER Vril. 

THIRD DECLENSION. 

§ 60. The third declension presents greater difficulties than 
either the first or second ; for m these the stem and the termi- 
nation are distinguishable even in the nominative, and their 
declension consists only in changing the termination of the 
nominative in the oblique cases. But in the third declension 
this is not the case y for the nominative either presents the 
pure stem without any termination at all, or an s (either with 
or without a euphonic t or e) is added to the stem 5 or lastly, 
the stem is altogether disguised in the nominative, so that 
one of the oblique cases must be known, in order to distin- 

fuish the stem from the termination. All words of the third 
eclension, however, end in the genitive in ts. 

Note. The addition of s to the stem for the purpose of forming the 
nominative, produces considerable changes; for when the stem ends in 
cor gy they are united with the s into Xj as^rex from the stem ereg^, 
rex from regi &nd judex from judic. In the last instance the l' also is 
changed into e; and in the c^se of nox from noctt the t is thrown out 
for the sake of euphony. When the stem ends in t or J, these letters 
are thrown out«before the «, as in aet<u from aetata mUes from milk, 
amans from amant^ dens from dent, praeses from praesid. In many cases 
a euphonic t or e is inserted between the final consonant of the stem 
and the s, as in avis, navis, and ovis, for avs, navs, and ovs; caedes and 
clades, for caeds and clods. In some words, the s m the nominative is 
only the representative of r (r and s bein^ convertible in the early 
language), and belongs to the stem, as m corpus, that is, corpora 
decus, that is, decor; jlos forjlor, honos for honor, lahos for labor, &c. 

♦ 61. We may accordingly divide the nouns of the third de- 
clension into the following nve classes : — 

1. Nouns in which the nominative itself is the stem, so that 
the terminations of the oblique cases are merely added to it. 
Examples : — 





SINOULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Nom. 


consul, the consul. 


Nom. 


consul-es, the consuls. 


Gen. 


consul-is. 


Gen. 


consul-um. 


Dat. 


consul-%. 


Dat. 


consul'ibus. 


Ace. 


consul-em. 


Ace. 


consul-is. 


Voc. 


consul. 


Voc. 


consul-is. ' 


Abl. 


consul'^. 


Abl. 


conavlAbus. 
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snrouLAK. 




FLUKAL. 


Nom. JumoTj the honour. 


Nom 


honor-is, the honoure 


Gen. honor-is. 


Gen. 


?ionor'Um. 


Dat. honor-ii 


Dat. 


honor-thus. 


Ace. honor' em. 


Ace. 


honor-is. 


Voc. honor. 


Voc. 


honor-is. 


Abl. honor-i. 


AbL 


honor-ibus. 


SINOULAE. 




FLURAL. 


Nom. animal (neut.), an animal. 


Nom 


animal-ia, animals. 


Gen. animat'is. 


Gen. 


animal-lum. 


Dat. animal-%. 


Dat. 


animal-tbus. 


Ace. antmaZ. 


Ace. 


animal-ia. 


Voc. animal. 


Voc. 


animal-ia. 


Abl. anuTiaZ-t. 


Abl. 


animal^us. 



Note. Stems ending in I and r never take any additional nomi- 
native termination. Kespeciing the neuter termination of the plural 
ia, and the ablat. sing. «', see below, ^^ 65 and- 66. 

2. Nouns in which 5 is added to the stem, without any further 
change to form the nominative. Examples : — 



SINGULAR. 




FLURAL, 


Nom. urb*8t a city. 




Nom. urb-est cities. 


Gen. urb'U. 




Gen. urb-ium. 


Dat. urb-^ 




Dat. uHt-Ums, 


Ace. urb-em. 




Ace. «r&-e«. 


Voc. urb-8. 




Voc. urb-es. 


Abl. urb-e. 




Abl. i*r6.|6M». 


SINQtJLAR. , 




PLURAL. 


Nom. grca? (j. e. greg-s). 


a flock. 


Noih. greg-es, flocks. 


Gen. greg-ls. 




Gen. greg-um. 


Dat. gres-i. 




Dat. greg-ibus. 


Ace. greg-em. 




Ace. grc^-c«. 


Voc. grex. 




Voc. greg-is. 


Abl. greg-g. 




Abl. gr^-i6i«. 


SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Nom. radix (i. e. radic-s) 


, a root. 


Nom. radic-est roots. 


Gen. radtc-is. 




Gen. rad!u;-ttin. 


Dat. radic-%. 




Dat. ratitc-l&iM. 


Ace. radic-em. 




Ace. radic-is. 


Voc. radio:. 




Voc. radic-is. 


Abl. radi£-g. 




Abl. ra(2tc-l&»«. 


SINGULA tl. 




PLURAL. 


Nom. dwt (i. e. due^s), a 


leader. 


Nom. (ftce-e*, leaders. 


Gen. duc-ls. 




Gen. duc-um. 


Dat. (Zuc-t. 




Dat. <ittc.i6i«. 


Ace. duc-em. 




Ace. duc-es. 


Voc. <ittap.' 


' 


Voc. diic-g*. 


Abl. dMC-^. 

3 




Abl. <2»c-l&tf«. 
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3. Nouns in which an e or t is inserted between the stem and 
the s of the nominative. Words of this description, which 
are very numerous, consist in the nominative of the stem 
and the termination is or es^ and thus resemble in their de- 
clension the nouns of the first and second dedensionS; hav- 
ing in the oblic^ue cases of the singular the same number 
of syllables as m the nominative. Examples : — 





SINGULAR. 


Nom 


nav'U, a ship. 


Gen. 


nav-is. 


Dat. 


nav'%. 


Ace. 


nav-em. 


Voc. 


nav-%8. 


Abl. 


nav'it or nav'f. 




SINGULAR. 


Nom. clad-es, a defeat. 


Gen. 


clad'%8. 


Dat. 


clad-t. 


Ace. 


clod-em. 


Voc. 


dad-es. 


Abl. 


clad'S. 





PLURAL. 


Nom 


nav-es, shipt. 


Gen. 


nav'ium. 


Dat. 


naV'tbus, 


Ace. 


nav-is. 


Voe. 


nav-es. 


Abl. 


nav-ibus. 




PLURAL. 


Nom 


clad-es, defeats. 


Gen. 


clad'ium. 


Dat. 


clad-ibui. 


Ace. 


clad-es. 


Voc. 


dad-is. 


Abl. 


dad-ibus. 



4. Nouns in which the s of the nominative causes the final 
consonants of the stem ((L t) to be thrown out. Sometimes^ 
also, the i in the final syllable of the stem is changed into 
c. Examples : — 





SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Nom 


aeta-s (for aetat-s) 


f age. 


' Nom. aetat-esy ages. 


Gen. 


aetat-is. 




Gen. aetat-um. 


Dat. 


aetat-i. 




Dat. aetat-Ufus. 


Ace. 


aetat-em. 




Ace. aetat-is. 


Voc. 


aeta-s. 




Voe. aetat-is. 


Abl. 


aetat-g. 




Abl. aetat-ibus. 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Nom 


mUe-SiifoT milit'S), 


a soldier. 


Nom. milit'isy soldiers. 


Gen. 


milit-ls. 




Gen. milit-um. 


Dat. 


milit-i. 




Dat. milU-ibus, 


Ace. 


milit-em. 




Ace. milit-is. 


Voe. 


miles. 




Voc. mUit-is. 


AbL 


mUU-g. 




Abl. maU'UfUs. 


t 


SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Nom 


lau-s (for laitd'S), 


praise. 


Nom. laud'ist praises. 


Gen. 


laud-U. 




Gen. laud-um. 


Dat. 


laud-(. 




Dat. laud-ihus. 


Ace. 






Ace. laud-is. 


Voc. 


lau-s. 




Voc. laud-is. 


Abl. 


laud'i. 




Abl. laud^Vms, 
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siirauLAR. 
Nom. glan-8 (for gla fid- s), acorn. 
Gen. gland-is. 
Dat. gland-l. 
Ace. gland-em, 
Voc. gUtns. 
Abl. gland-i. 

SINGULAR. 

'Nom.fron-s(foTfroTU-s)f{oTehend. 

Gen. front-is. 

Dat. front-i. 

Ace. front- em, 

Voc. fron-s, 

Abl. fronts, 

SINGTJLAR. 

Nom. nepo-« (for Aepof-«), grand- 
Gen. nepot-%8, [eon. 
Dat. nepot-i. 
Ace. nepot-em. 
Voc. n<^-9. 
Abl. nepot-i. 



FLITRAL. 

Nora. g/anrf-e», acornB. 
Gen. gland-ium, 
Dat. gland-tbus. 
Ace. gland-is, 
Voc. gland-es. 
Abl. ^2anJ-i&tf«. 

PLURAL. 

Nom./ronf-S«, foreheads. 
Gen. yront-ium. 
Dat. /ro»«-l6i«. 
Ace. /iwi<-l». 
Voc. front-is, 
Abl. front-ibus, 

PLURAL. 

Nom. nepot-esy grandsons. 
^«" nepot-um. 

nepot-is, 
nepot-is. 
nepot-\bus. 



Gen 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc, 

Abl. 



5. Nouns in which the stem, for the sake of euphony^ is dis- 
guised in the nominative either by the omission oi its final 
consonant, or by the addition of a euphonic vowel, or by 
the change of one vowel into another. Examples : — 



SIWOULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Nom. sermo (for sermon). 
Gen. sermon-\s, 
Dat. sermmt-x. 
Ace. sermon-em, 
Voc. sermo. 
Abl. sermon-g. 


conver- 
[shtion. 


Nom. sermon-€8, conversations. 

Gen. sermon-um. 

Dat. sermon-ibus. 

Ace. sermon-is, 

Voc. sermon- is. 

Abl. sermon-ibus. 


SINGULAR. 

Nom. homo (for homin), man. 

Gen. homin-U, 

Dat. homin-i. 

Ace. homin-em, 

Voc. homo. 

Abl. homin-a. 


PLURAL. 

Nom. homin-is, men. 
Gen. homin-um. 
Dat. homin-ibus. 
Ace. Aomin>e«. 
Vde. homin-es. 
Abl. Aomin-i5u«. 



SINGULAR 

Nom. jMi<-e*r (for jMitr), fisither. 

Gen. patr-is. 

Dat. j)a<r-f. 

Ace. patr-em, 

Voc. pat-e-r, 

Abl. patr-i, 

3 



PLURAL. 

Nom.jMfr-^s, fathers. 
Gen. patr-um. 
Dat. jNifr-i6tt«. 
Ace. patr-is, 
Voc. patr-is, 
Abl. pa«r-t6ti». 
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nomin, 



neut.)) 
[name. 



PLUBA-L. 

Nom. nomiftr'&f names. 
Gen. nomin 'Um. 
Dat. nomin-Uiut, 
Ace. JUMRtn-A. 
Voc. nomin-a. 
Abl. nomin-ibiu^ 

PLURAL. 

"Nom, capit-df heacLs. 
Gen. capit-um. 
Dat. capit'ibut. 
Ace. capit-&, 
Voc. capit'H, 
Abl. capU'ibtu. 



Has DO plaraL 
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SINOTJLAR. 

Nom. nomen (for 
Gen. nomin-U, 
Dat. fiomtn-f. 
Ace. namen. 
Voc. fiomen. 
Abl. nomin-i, 

SINaULAR. 

Nom. eap«< (for coptt, neut.) head. 

Gen. capit'it, 

Dat. eapit'i. 

Ace. caput, 

Voc. cajme. 

Abl. capit-f, 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. Zoc (for fart, neut.), milk. 

Oen. lact-%8, 

Dat. Zact-f. 

Ace. 2oc. 

Voc. lac. 

Abl. lact-r. 

JVoie 1. The nouns of this class comprise all neuter nouns in t __ 
tnarct the sea ; sedile^ a seat ; numile, a necklace ; as well as the neu- 
ters of adjectives in ia and er; for in all these eases the e is a simple 
addition to the root. 

2. As the letters r and « were convertible in the early language, it 
is clear that such words as mos (gen. mort't), flos (^en. floris)^ carpu$ 
(gen. corporis) f decui igen.decorig)^ litus (gen. 2ftorw), and nemut (^en. 
nanoris)^ tdlus (een.teZZum), present the pure stem in the nomma* 
live, nuis being identical with ntor, and corpus with corpor. 

3. No neuter noun of the third declension assumes < as the termi- 
nation of the nominative ; they either present the pure stem — as ani' 
mall cdkar, corpus ( corpor); or they disguise it in some other man* 
ncr — as nomen (for nomin) ^ mare for mar, lac for lact, caput for capit, 
vulnus for vulner^ sidus for sider. 

i 62. We shall now subjoin a list of the terminations as they 
appear in the nomjnative, adding to each its genitive and the 
gender, so far as it can be determined by the ending. 

1. Nouns ending in a are neuter; the^ are of Greek origin, 
and their stem ends in of, so that theTir genitive is atis — as 
poemoj poematis, 

2. Nouns ending in d are neuter, and form their genitive by 
adding ts to the nominative, which is the pure stem— as 
animalj animdlis. Sal^ however, is commonly masculine 
[rarely neuter), like the proper name Hcmmhci^ and makes 
Its genitive saks^ like HannibdUs, 

3. Nouns ending in ar are neuter, and form their genitiye 
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by adding is to the nominative, \7hich is the pare stem — ^as 
cicffr (spur), genit. calcdris. In some, the syllable ar pre- 
ceding the termination is short — ^s jubaVf dris^ ray or beam 3 
neciarj arts, nectar. The following words in ar are maseu*- 
line:— Gottar, arts; Arar, arts; and IoTj Idrisj a' household 
god ] war, pdris, a companion or equal , and its compounds 
— «8 aispar, dtspdrit. 

4. Nouns ending in as are feminine, and their stem ends in 
at; they make their genitive in dtis — as aetas^ aetdtis. In 
like manner are declined the adiectives in as derived from 
names of towns^-^s Arpmas, dttSy an inhabitant of Arpi- 
num. Anas, a duck, however, makes its genitive andtts; 
as (a copper coin), makes assis; mas fa male being), maris; 
vas (a sarety ), vddis ; and vas (a veseel) is neuter, and makes 
its genitive vasts. 

Note. Greek fejninines ina«-make tbeirgenitive in Sdia — as lampat, 
adia (a lamp). So also the names of peoples — as Arcati &du, and 
Nomas, adis, Greek masculines in a$ ^eneralljr make their genitive 
hi antis, their stem ending in ant — as gigoM (a giant), ^igantia; ada- 
mas (diamond), adamantis. A few neuters in as end m the genitive 
in mis, the stem ending in ai — as erysipelas, erysipelatis, 

5. Nouns ending in ax are from a stem in ae, and form their 
genitive by changing the s contained in the x into isj and 
are feminine — ^as pax (peace), pacts; fomax (oven), jonid- 
eis ; fax (a torch), facts, AH adjectives in ax make their 
genitive m thd same way. Greek words in ax are gene- 
rally masculine, but Umax (a snail) is feminine. 

6* Nouns ending in c are neuter ; but there are only two, lac 
(milk), gen. hctis; and alec (pickle, brine), gen. decis. 

7. Nouns in e are neuter, and make their genitive by chang- 
ing e into is — as mare (the sea), gen. maris; facile (easy), 
gpn,facilis. (Compaire § 61, not€ 1.) 

8. The few nouns ending in el represent the pure root, form- 
ing their genitive by adding is, but the I is at the same 
time doubled. They are neuter — as m£l (honey); gen. mel" 
lis ; fel (bile), gen. fellis. 

9. Nouns in en, forming their genitive in wis, are generally 
neuter: but the following are masculine: — pecten, a comb; 
flamen, a kind of priest; cornicen, a player on the horn; 
fidicen, a player on the lyre or harp ; ttbicen, a flute-player ; 
tubken, a trumpeter ; ana the adjective oscen, singing. 

Those which make their prenitive in enis are masculine — as 
ren (kidney), gen. rinis; but Siren (a fabulous female being) 
and Troezen (& Greek town) are of course feminine. 
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10. Nouns in er either represent the pure stem, and ^nly add 
is in the genitive ; or the e before the r is only euphonic, 
and is thrown out in the genitive. 

Those of the first class, making their genitive in ms, are 
getieraily masculine — as career, carceris; but the following 
are neuter :—cadai;er, a dead body; hi6er,a swelling; uber, 
udder ; verhera (a plur., the singular verber does not occur), 
blows ; and ail botanical names-^as aeevj roaplortree ; papOr 
ver, poppy ; piper j pepper. But mulier^ midieris^ a woman, 
is of course leminine. The adjectives degener (degenerate), 
pauper (poor), and uber (fertile), likewise make their geni- 
tive in eris. 

Those of the second class, which throw out the e in the geni- 
tive, are generally masculine — as venter ( belly ), gen. 
ventris. But linter, a boat, is sometimes feminine. In the 
same manner are declined all substantives in ter (except 
^^«r, gen. lateris); and all adjectives in er, which make 
their feminine in is, and the neuter in e — ^as atxr, aUjcer, Oc- 
tober, November. The two neuters ver (spring), and iter 
(journey), make their genitive viris and itinens. 

Note. Greek words in ter represent the pure stem, and form their 
genitive by simply adding is to the genitive — as crater j gen. crateris. 

11. Nouns ending in es must be divided into two classes, 
for the es is either onlv the noniinative termination (the 
e being merely euphonic), which in the genitive is changed 
into is ; or the consonant t or d has been thrown out before 
the s in the nominative, and reappears in the genitive. 
Those of the former class are commonly feminme — as 
caedes (murder), gen, caedis; cZacfes (defeat), gen.dadis; but 
palumbes (wood-pigeon) is both masculine and feminine j 
and vepres (a 'thorn-bush, commonly plur.), verres (a boar), 
and the names of rivers, as Euphrates, Araxes, are mascu- 
line. (Compare M2.) 

In those nouns in which a t or rf has been dropped before 
the 5 of the nominative, the e either belongs to them, or 
has arfsen from a euphonic change of i into e — as paries, 
gen. parietis, and miles, gen. militis^ Those which make 
their genitive in ttis are masculine — as miles (a soldier), 
■ eques ^ horseman), gen. equiitis; hospes (a guest), gen. hos- 
pttis; but merges, ttis (a sheaf of com) is feminine. In like 
manner are declined nearly all adjectives in es — as dives 
(rich), sospes (safe), siiperstes (surviving), &c. Those which 
make their genitive in Uis are partly masculine and partly 
feminine — as paries, pariHis, masc. (a wall); seges, segelis, 
fem. (a field): aries, masc. (a ram); interpres, masc. (an 
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interpTeter). In like manner are declined the following 
adjectives: — hebesy dull; indigesy native; praepesj swift; 
teres, round or smooth. 
In those nouns in which the d of the stem has been dropped 
before s, the e likewise either belongs to the stem, or is a 
euphonic change for i — as pes (foot), gen. pedis; and obses 
(hostage), gen. obstdis. Words of tnis kind are commonly 
masculine ; but mercesj mercedis (rewards quies, quietts 
((}uiet), and its compound requies (tranquillity), are femi- 
nme. The adjectives deses and reses are declined like obsesj 
and hcuples like quies. 

Note, Cere»f gen. Cererie, pubee and impubet, gen. pt^rig, and 
impubirisy do pot belong to this class ; for the s being the same as r, 
they present the pure stem in the nominative. 

Some Greek masculine words in es make their genitive in 
etis — as kbes, gen. lebeiis (a kettle); tapes, a carpet : «iagnc5, 
magnet ; Tunes, a town in Africa. A few in is are neuter 
— as cacoethes, a malign ulcer. 

12. Nonas ending in ex are formed from the stem ec or egf 
and accordingly change the x in the genitive either into 
cis or ps. In some of them^ the e belongs to the stem^ 
while m others it is a euphonic change of t into e — as rex, 
rigis ; prex, precis ;j^pex, apicis. Most of those which make 
their genitive in ids are masculine — as apex, the extreme 
point ; but the following are feminine : — tlex, a species of 
oak ; earex, sheer-grass; forfex, a pair of scissors; vitex, the 
chaste-tree ; and pdUx, a mistress. Some are used both as 
masculine and feminine — as imbrex, shingle ; obex, a bolt; 
cortex, rind ; silex, flint-stone ; but atriplex, the herb orage, 
is neuter. 

Those in which the 9tem ends in g are not very numerous, 
and are chiefly ihasculine — as rex, regis, a king; remex, 
remsis, a rower ^ grex, gregis (a flock); Lelex, LeUgis; but 
lest^ le^s (law), is feminine. Supellex, gen. supeUecUlis, is 
irregular and feminine. 

13. Nouns ending in t are neuter, and of Greek origin. They 
change the i in the genitive into M^^asstnopf (mustard]^ 
gen. sinapis ; or into ffis-^as oxymeli (a mixture of vinegar 

* and honey), gen. dxymelitis. 

14. Nouns ending in it represent the pure root, are masculine, 
and form their genitive by simply adding is to the nomi- 
native — as pugil (a pugilist), gen. pugUis; vigil (watchful), 
gen. vifflis, 

15. Nouns ending in t5 must be divided into two classes. In 
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the first, the termination is is simply added to the stem, the 
s being the nominative ending, and the t a euphonic addi- 
tion — as in navisj from nov-t-s. In the second class of words, 
the s of the nominative has caused more or less important 
changes in the stem — as in cuspis for cuspid-Sj sanguis for 
soaig^n-Sy and cinis for ciner (where the e is changed into t, 
and r converted into its equivalent s). 

Nouns of the first class have their genitive like the jiomi* 
native, and are chiefiy feminine — as wwis (ship), gen. novts ; 
avis (bird), gen. avis; vaUis (valley),' ^en. vaUis, But many 
of them are masculine — as amnisj river 3 axis^ axis ', aaUis, 
path (sometimes used as a fem.); candis, canal; cassis^ 
nunter's net; cavlis^ stalk; codis, hill; crmis^ hair; ensis^ 
sword; fascis, bundle ',finisy end (sometimes fern, in the sing., 
but never in the plur.) ; foUisySi pair of bellows; /wntS, rope ; 
fustisj club ; igntSj fire ; mensisj month ; orbis, circle ; panis, 
Dread ; pis is^ fish ; postiSj a post ; scrobis^ pit ; sentisj t norn- 

• bush; torquis (also torques as fern.), chain; form, a fire- 
brand; ungyis, nail; vectis^ lever; wrmis, worm. Further, 
a number of adjectives which axe used as substantives, a 
masculine substantive being understood — as anrudis {liber), 
chronicle; natalis {dies), birthday; mdaris {lapis or dens), a 
millstone or grinder; pu^Uares (/t6rt)^ tablet for writing; 
Aprilis {mensis), April. The compounds of as, as decussis, 
ten asses, and some others which are masculine, on account 
of their meaning — as hostis, enemy ; testis, witness ; Tiberis, 
the river Tiber. Cants (dog),^nd an^yis (snake|, are used 
oftener as masculine than as feminine : and corbis (basket), 
and dtmis (buttock or haunch)^ are t>oth masculine ana 

. feminine. All adjectives in is are declined in the same 
manner, the genitive being like the nominative— as fadlis, 
^en. facilis ; acris, gen. acris, Greek feminine substantives 
in is derived from verbs are generally declined in the same 
maimer — as poesis, gen. poesis; also thei names of towns 
composed with pdis, as NeapoUs,, and other names of females 
ending in is. 

Those nouns in is in. which the d or / of the nXexcr wa^ 
thrown out before the s m the nominative, form their geni- 
tive in idis and itis, and are mostly feminine — as cuspis 
(point), gen. cuspidis; cassis (helmet), ^en. cassidis; pyra" 
mis (pyramid), gen. pyrarmais; lis (dispute), gen. litis; 
Samnis, gen. Sarnnitis; Dis, gen. Ditts; Quiris, gen. Qup' 
ritis. Lapis (a stone), gen. lapidis, and Phasis, the name 
of a river, are masculine. 

A few masculines in is make their genitive in inis, an n 
having dropped out before the 5 of the nominative — as 
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sanguis (blood), gen. sangtnnis; pollis (fine flour, not used 
in the nom.), gen. pollinis. 
Some, again, which end in », have changed the ending er of 
the stem into ts, and accordingly make their genitive in his 
— aseinis (ashes), gen. cineris; so also cucumisj cucumber; 
ptdvis^ dust f vomis (also vomer), ploughshare. 

Note I. SemiB, half an as, has the genitive temistUt the stem being 
remiss; but no Latin word is allowed to end in a double consonant. 
The word glis makes it» genitive gUrttj and via its plural vires ^ the t 
in the nominative being equivalent to r. Vis, however, is irregular 
besides. 

2. Some Greek names in is make their genitive in inti — as Sakt' 
miSf gen. Salaminis; and others in entis — as SimoiSt gen. Simoentis, 

16. Nouns ending in ix are feminine. As they are formed 
from a stem ending in c or g, the x is ohangeoFin the geni- 
tive either into cij or gis — ^as saUx (willow), gen. sdids; 
radix (root), gen. radicis ; strix (a fabulous bird), gen. 
strigis. The following are masculine: — calixy tcis, cup; 

.famixy ids, vault; while varix (a swollen vein) is both mas- 
culine and feminine. Phoenix, the naix.e of a bird, as well 
as of a people, is masculine, ^tx (snow), gen. nivis, is 
irregular. 

17. Nouns ending in o represent the stem but imperfectly, 
for sometimes an n has been thrown out after o — as in 
sermo (conversation), gen. sermon^is; and sometimes the o 
represents a stem ending in in — as virgo (maiden), gen. 
vtrgiti-ts. We must accordingly distinguish between two 
classes :- 

The words of the first class make their genitive in onis, and 
are generally masculine — as sermo. But those which end 
in to, an3 are derived from verbs, are feminine — as lectio, 
the reading ; oratio, the speaking or speech ; leeio (from lego^ 
I select), a legion; r«gio (from rego^ I direct), a district; 
natio (from nascor\ a nation ; so also communio (from the 
adjective communis), community; and consortia (from con- 
sors) : but all other substantives in io are masculine — as ves-' 
oeWtZto, bat; scipio, staff; pt/gio, dagger; septemtrio, north. 
Some words of^ this class are masculine, notwithstanding 
their being names of towns — as Sulmo, Narboi and Vesontio, 
(4 43, note 2.) A few words have the o short in the genitive 
— as Maeedo, gen. Macedonis; and Seno, gen. Senonis, 

Words of the second class change the o of the nominative 
into inis in the genitive ; this is the case chiefly in those 
which end in the nominative in do and go, and most of 
them are feminine — as hirundo (swallow), gen. hirundinis; 
imago (image), gen. imaginis; Carthago (Carthage), gen. 
b2 
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Carthagtnis, The following, however, are masculine :<— 
ordo, order ; cardoj bolt j mar^o, margin. Cupidoj as the 
name of a god, is masculine } in the sense of Move' or Me« 
sire' it is feminine, though poets sometimes use it as a mas- 

, culine. The following masculines also make their genitive 
in inis, like those in do aind go — ^namely, homOy man ; nemo 
(i.e. ne homo, no man) \ turbOf whirlwind : and Apollo. The 
lol lowing words in do and ^o^ on the other hand, are mas- 
culine, and make their genitive in onis : — ^pro^cfo, robber; 
spado, eunuch; h'^o, spade; mango, slave-dealer; harpd^Oj- 
a hook. The feminine caro (ileshj alone is irregular, making 

" itsgenitive camis. 

18. The only noun ending in d is the masculine sol (the sun), 
gen. solis. 

19. All nouns in on are Greek masculines, making their geni- 
tive, according to the Greek, either in onis, 6nis, or ontis — 
as BaMon, gen. Babylonis ; Ctesipkon, gen. Ctesiphontu; 
Chalcedim, gen. Chdceddnis. 

20. Nouns ending in or represent the pure stem in the nomi- 
native, and form their genitive by adding simply is to it. 
Those in which the o is long ar& generally niasculine — as 
doior (pain), gen. do/dm; but the following are ferninin^ 
by their meaning :—sorqr, sister; uxor, Wife. All the com-* 
paratives of adjectives are declirfed in the same manner as 
facilior and facilius (more easy), gen. facilioris. Nouns in 
which the o is short are generally neutei* — as qequor (surface 
of the sea), gen. aequdrisi marmor^m arble), gen. mamtoris; 
odor (spelt), gen. aadris; but arbor, oris, tree, is feminine; 
and rhetor, oris, teacher of oratory, masculine. 

Note, It must be observed that in many words endiitg in oVf the 
more ancient termination was os — hence ar6or and arbos, hanor and 
honosy lepor and lepos^ labor and labos. In cor (heart), the stem is cord 
— hence the genitive cordis ^ as in its compounds concors and discors. 

21. Nouns ending in os either represent the pure stem (the $ 
being equivalent to r), or a £ or d has been thrown out before 
the s. The former accordingly' make their genitive in 
oris, and are masculine — ^as mos (manner), gen. mdris; ftos 
(fiowerj, gen. fldris; but os (monthj, gen. dns, is neuter. 
Those m whicn ^ t ox d has been tnrown out in the nomi- 
native, are sometimes feminine-^^s cos (whetstone), gen. 
cotis; dos (dowry), gen. dotis; and sometimes masculine — 
as saeerdos (priest), ^n. sacerddtis; custos (guardian), gen. 
eustodis. The adjectives compos and impos have comp5tis and 
impdtis. Eds (ox) has bdvis, and 6s (bone), ossis. Compare 
above, Note to No. 20. 
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Nutt, A few Greek words in d^« are neuter, and occur only in the 
nominative and accusative — as epds^ an epic poem. Others in 69 are 
masculine — ^as herds (a hero), gen. herois. 

22. Nouns ending in ox have a stem ending ip c or gi a^nd 
accordingly make their genitive either in cis or gis. They 
are mostly feminine — as vox (voice), gen. vocis; cewx 
(a swift-sailing ship), gen. celocis. In like manner are 
declined the adjectives in ox^-sls atrox, fierce ; veloxy swift : 
praecox (precocious), however, has praecocis. Names of 
nations are of course masculine — ABVappadox, Cappadocis; 
AUdbroXy AUobrogis. The feminine nox (night) alone has 
noctis, 

23. Nouns ending in td represent the pure stem, and are mas- 
culine — as consul (consul), gen. considis; exsid (exile), gen. 
exidis ; praesvH (one who goes before), gen. praesidis^ 

24. Nouns ending in ur represent the pure stem, and make 
their genitive by simply adding is» The following are mas- 
culine: — fur (thief), gen. furis; furfur (bran), gen. fur^ 
fOris; turtur (turtle-dove), gen. turtHria; vuUur (vulture), 
gen. vuUUris ; augur (augur), gen. augAris ; and the adjective 
(t'ct/r, i^rts, tame. The following are neuter :-^fulgar (light- 
ning), gen. fidgAris; Tibuvy uris; robur (strength), gen. 
rci^ris ; ebur (ivory), gen. ehorxs ; /emiir (loin), gen. femoris ; 
jecur (liver), gen. jecdris. 

Note. Here again it must be observed that u and o are only euphonic 
varieties of the same sound, jecur being the same aajeear arjeeus, 

25. Nouns ending in us must be divided into two classes. In 
some the stem ending in d or t has lost these letters before 
the s of the nominative, and accordingly recovers them in 
the genitive. All of these are feminine — as virtus ^virtue), 
gen. virmis; sdus (safety), gen. salmis; pdus (marsh), 
gen. pdudis; incus (anvil), gen. incudis. Pecus (cattle), 
^en. pecudis; the adjective intercus makes the genitive 
tnterddis. In others the us of the nominative represents 
the stem ur, or^ or er, and most of these are neuters — as jti5 
(law), gen. j&risj crus (leg), gen. cruris (and so also o«5, 
viscous matter ; n«, country ; tus, incense) j corpus (body), 
gen. corporis; decus (ornament), gen. decoris; genus (kind 
or species), gen. generis; vtdnus (wound), gen. vulniris. 
The following form exceptions in regard to gender : — Ligus, 
ftm, a Ligurian, and the plural LemHreSy spectres ; and lepusj 
drisj a hare, are masculine ; teUuSf Uris (earth), and VenuSf 
erisy are feminine. 

b2 
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The following words are of a different kind, the s in the 
nominative being simply added to the stem: — sta (pig), 
gen. suis ; gms (orane), gruis. We may here also notice 
the only two Latin words ending in ous -^ namely, laua^ 
praise, and /roos, fraud, in which a li is dropped before «, 
80 that their genitive is laudis, fraudis. Both are femi- 
nine. Some Greek names of places in us make their geni- 
tive in unci's — as Pessinus^ gen. Pessimmtis; and others, 
especially compounds of ^01;$, make their genitive in odis — 
as tnpm (tripod), gen. trivddisi But Oedipus is commonly 
declined after the second aeclensioo, and polypus (a poljrpe) 
always. 

26. Nouns ending in y are heufer, and of Greek origin^ and 
form their genitive by simpler adding is to the nominative — 
as misy (vitriol), gen. misyis. Those in ys are likewise 
Greek, and mostly feminine ; their genitive is either yis or 
ydis — as c^Zi/s (lyre), gen. chdyis; cAZami/s (cloak), cA/am- 
y(2t5. Olhrysj gen. Othryis^ being the name of a mountain, 
IS masculine. 

27. Nouns in yx are all Greek, and make their genitive in 
ycisy ycisj y^, ygis, or ^Ats, according as their stem in 
Greek ends m c, g, or ch. They are generally masculine — 
as calyx (cup of a flower), gen. cdycis; but sandyXy yds (a 
red colour), is often used in Latin as feminine. The folio w- 
incr also are sometimes used as feminines : — bombyxj ycis^ 
silkworm ; sardonyx, ychis, a precious stone. 

28. Nouns ending m ns have a stem ending either in t or 
dj which letters have been dropped before the s. Those 
whose stem ends in t, accordingly form their genitive in 
ntisj and are generally masculine — as mom (mountain J, 
gen. montis. The following, however, are feminine, which 
m some arises from the fact of their beiiig adjectives or 
participles, to which a feminine substantive is understood : 
— gensj family or nation } lens, a kind of pulse ; mens, mind ; 
frons, forehead ; hidens, a sheep of two years old ] serpens 
(namely, bestid), a snake ; continens (namely, terra), the con- 
tinent. To this class of words belong all participles and 
adjectives in ns. 

Those of which the stem ends in d, and which make their 
genitive in ndis, are feminine — as glans (acorn), gen. glandis ; 
frons (foliage), gen. frondis; juglans (walnut), gen. jug' 
landis. 

29. Nouns ending in hs have their stem ending in b, the s be- 
ing only the sign of the nominative, so that their genitive 
ends in bis; their gender is feminine — as urbs (town), gen. 
lurk's. So also the adjective caekbs, gen. caelibis. 
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30. Nouns ending in ps are fonned from a stem ending in jp, 
the 5 being (mly the sign of the nominative. The pa ib 
asually preceded by e, which is a euphonic change tor t; 
e.g. daps (fern, food), gen. dapis. The following are used 
both as masculine and feminine i-^^adieps (fat), gen. adipis ; 
forceps (a pair of tongs), gen. fordpis. In like manner are 
decline^ ail adjectives in cepSy which are derived from capio 
— as princeps (though auceps makes wuHpis) y while those 
derived from captU — as ancep^, praecepsy biceps, and tricm^ 
make their g^nitirve in dpUit — as atmpUisj praedpUiSf &c. 
Some, as stirps^ make their genitive stirpis. 

Note. Greek nouns in ps are generally masculine, and their de- 
clension in Latin is on the same principle as in the Greek language 
—as hydrops (dropsy), gen. hydropis; Pdops, gen. Pddpis; gryps, 
gen. gryphts. 

31. The only word in tas is the feminine kUms (winter), which 
makes its genitive kiemi9» . There is likewise only one in Is 
—pids (pap), gen. pidtis. 

32. Nouns enaiog in rs have their stem ending in t, which 
has been dropped before s. They are feminine — as ars (art), 
gen. artis; but Mars (a contraction for Mavors) is of course 
masculine. In like manner are declined the adjectives in 
ers — as iners, gen. inertis, 

33. The only nouns in t are caput (head), and its compounds 
occiput and sinciput^ which are all neuters. The u bein^ 
only a euphonic change for t, their genitive is capitis, oca- 
pitiSy sinctpitis. Compare above, No. 30. 

34. Nouns m x, preceded by a consonant, are feminine, and 
their stem ends in c — as arx (citadel), gen. arcis; falx 
(sickle), gen. folds. Those ending in unx (derived from 
ttncta) are masouline — as deunx, eJeven-twelfths of an as^ 
so also quineunx, septunx, Ctdx^ limestone, and lynx, lynx, 
are sometimes masculioe, and sometimes teminine. 

Note. Some Greek words of this kind make their ffenitive in gis, 
their stem ending in ^--*a8 sphiiue (a sphinx), gen. tphtngis; pkaUtma 
(phalanx), gen. pkaiangis ; syrifu (a reed or tube), gen. syrtngis. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PEC7LIA11 FORMATION OP CERTAIN CASES IN THE THIRD DECLENSION, 
AND OP GREEK WORDS FOLLOWING TfflS DECLENSION. 

f 63. The genitive of the third declension ends in is; bat 
there are some Greek proper names in es. not increasing in the 
genitive, which in the best Latin writers make the genitive 
in t instead of is — as Aristoteles. Isocrates, Ntodesj Achilles^ 
Ulixesj Praxiteles; gen. Aristoteii, Isocratij Neocliy Achillu 
Ulixi, Praxiteli, Some writers even make the genitive of 
such names end in et or «\ as if their nominative ended in 
ens — SiS-AckiUei, Atyattei, Ulirei. Those names in «s, however, 
which increase in the genitive, invariably make their genitive 
in is — as Lacliesj gen. Lachetis, 

§ 64. Some words in ts, which make their genitive in is 
without any increase, have in the accusative im instead of em. 
This is the case comraonljr with amussisj a ruler; burisj a 
crooked piece of wood forming the trunk of a plough ; cucu- 
misj cucumber 3 ravisy hoarseness ; sitis, thirst ; tussisj cough ; 
visj force ; and in the names of towns and rivers in is — as 
Hispalisy Tiheris, Albis, Baetis. The following have more fre- 
quently im than em :—febrisy fever ; pelvis, basin ; puppisj stern 
of a ship ; restis^ rope 3 turris, tower ; securis, axe ', while e2a- 
visj key, messisy narvest, and naviSy ship, have more frequently 
em than im. 

Nate. Many Greek words and proper names in is likewise make 
their accusative in im Cor in). See $ 70, note 2. 

i 65. Many Latin words make the ablative singular in I in- 
stead of e, and some may have either termination. 
(a). The following have the ablative in t ezclusiveljr : — 

1. All those words which make their accusative singular in 
im instead of em — as amussis, burisy sitis, &c. See § 64. 

2. All neuter nouns ending in the nominative singular in «, t^ 
al, and ar — as mare (sea), abl. mari; sinavi (mustard), tiA. 
stfuxpi; edcar (spur), abl. cakari; animal^ sibl. ammali; duke 
(sweet), abl. dulci. 

Note. Masculines having any of these terminations, however, make 
their ablative as usual in e — as sal (sah), abl. eale; nectar, abl. neetar€; 
and the neuter /ar (^in) also has /arre. The neuter names of towns 
ending in e make their abl. invariably in e— as Praene»l«; Eeate, Caere. 
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Poets even make the ablative of mavB sometimes end in e, like the 
nominative. It may be observed, in general, that the terminations a 
and « were originally the same, and tnat the one is only a softened 
form of the other ; whence we find both Carthagini and Carlhagine 
in the sense of * at Carthage.* 

3. All adjectives of two and three terminations (those ending 
in is, e, and gr, t5, e) — as facilis and faciiej both make the 
ablative facili; gracilis and ^aci7e, abl. eracili; acevy acriSf 
and acre, all make their ablative acri. The same is the case 
with all substantives in t5, which are oriffinaliy adjectiveB 
— as famHiariSj a friend } and natalis, birthday, 

Naie, Some of these substantives, however, which are originally 
.adjectives, as aedilisj sometimes make their ablative in e; and when 
they occur as proper names — as Juvenalis, Martialis, Celer — they 
invariably have their ablative in e. Poets, however, sometimes take 
licenses m regard to the adjectives mentioned in the rule, using e 
where we should expect i, and i where we should expect e. 

(6). The following words make their ablative both in e and 

1. Those substantives which may form their accusative singu- 
Jar, both in em and tm^-^a» febrisy peivts. puppisy clfwisy mea- 
sisy &c. See ^ 64. Byt resHs has always restCy and securis 
always securi, 

2. All adjectives and participles which have only one termi- 
nation for all three genders — as prudens, abl. prudmte and 
prttdenti; amansy sibL amante and amanti ; inersy abl. inerU 
and inerti; fdiXy M*felice and felici; Arpinasy abl. Arpi' 
note and Aroinati. The t, however, is generally preferred, 
except in the abL absolute, where we always find e — as 
Romulo regnante (in the reign of Komulus), and never reg- 
nanti. The ending e is also preferred when these adjec- 
tives or participles are used as substantives. 

Note. The following adjectives of this class, however, invariably 
make their ablative in c; — compos ^ impotf caeld>St deseSj pauper, 
princepsj puhes (gen. tris)^ and superstes. Ales and dives generally 
have e, and vetus and uher frequently, while the adjectives par and 
memor always have t. 

3. All comparatives of adjectives -^ as major and majusy abl. 
majore and majoriy though the termination e is usually pre- 
ferred. 

Note. There are also some other words not mentioned in the rules 
here given, which now and then make their ablative in t — as ignis, 
fire; vis, bird; imber, rain; supdlex, furniture; r«», country. It 
must be remembered that i is usually the more ancient form, and 
that in early times the ablative perhaps generally terminated in i. 
Compare ^ 65 (a), 2., note 2. 
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i 66. AH neuter substantives ending in e, al, and or, make 
the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural in ia instead 
of a — as mare (sea), plur. maria; animal^ plur. anirnalia; col' 
car, plur. calcaria. The same is the case with the neuter of 
adjectives and participles in the positive — as elegcms, neut. 
plur. ele^antia; tners, neut. plur. ineftia; animansj ueut. plur. 
animantta. Vetus alone has vetera^ and complures (several) 
both complura and compluria. 

^ 67. The genitive plural of some words ends in turn in- 
stead of urn. This is the case — 

1. In substantives ending in es and isj which do not increase 
in the genitive, but merely change the termination of the 
noininative into is — as aedeSf house; crinis^ hair; gen. plur. 
aediuMj crinium. 

Note, The following words, however, form exceptions, making 
their genitive in vm, and not in nun ; — tmbUgett a round-about way ; 
9trtte»t heap ; wUegy ^ prophet or ooet ; c^nis,.dog;iuvenis, a youth. 
Volucrig (bird) has most commonly um ; and the following have fre- 
quently urn instead of turn .* — opis, bee ; sedeSf seat ; mensis, month. 

2. In the following nouns, which must be remembered 8e|Ku 
rately :~tm&er, rain: linfr^ boat ; •twnfcr, belly: titer, teg; 
and caro^ flesh ; genitive plural tm6rttim, lintrium^ venttium^ 
camttim. 

3. In all monosyllabic nouns ending in « or a; preceded by a 
consonant — as mcns^ mountain; arx^ citadel; ur&i, town; 
which make monftuin, arciumf wrUwm. The same is the 
case with the following monosyllabic words :— g/is, hs^ moM^ 
iRtfs, OS (gen. ossis)j t»'s, faux (not used in the nom. aing.), 
niXj fiox, and sometimes also fraus, 

Nate. Opumt from the obsolete opf, forms an exception. The 
Greek words grypSt lynx^ and tMnx, likewise make their genitive 
plural only in um. Larts (from JLar) has both Lamm and LariutK* 

4. In nouns ending in ns and rs, whether they consist of one 
or more syllables — as diens, client ; cohorsj cohort ; amanSf 
loving; solersj industrious; gen. plur. elierUiumy cohortium^ 
amaniiumf solertium. Those in ns, however, admit both um 
and turn. Those which are properly participles, when used 
as substantives, prefer turn to i«in — as adoteseens, sapiens ; 
gen. adolescentium, sapientium^ Parens^ however, has more 
frequently parentum than parentium. 

5. In all neuter substantives ending in t, alj and or, and in 
all those adjectives and participles whicn make their neuter 
plural in ia — as animalf gen. plur. animalium; mare, tfuh 
rium; cdcar^ cdcarium; acer, acris and acre^ acrium; 
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facilis and facile^ facilium; felixj felicium; elegans, elegan- 
Hum; inersj inertium. 

Nate. The adjectives quadrupes, versicolor, aneeps, praeceps, prin- 
eepSj opifex, and all those derived from facto and capio, make their 
genitive plural in urn. Adjectives ending in ns also sometimes make 
their genitive in urn; and poets nse the same termination even in the 
case of adjectives iri u — as codeetum, for codeetium, from coelestis, 
Cder (quick) likewise makes its genitive 6nly in urn. 

6. In names of peoples ending in is and as — as Quii'isj Arpinasy 
Fidenas; gen. plur. Qutrtttum, Arpinatium^ Ftdenafium. The 
same is the case with the plurals penates (household gods), 
and optimates (nobles), which generally make their genitive 
in ttmt; and rarely in um. Other substantives in as also, as 
civitasf sometimes make their genitive in iurrif though um is 
preferable. . . 

7. The names of Roman festivals, which are neuter plurals 
ending in aliaj make their genitive either in t«m, according 
to the third declension, or m ortiwi, according to the second 
— as Floralia, ^en. Flordium or Floraliorum; BacchanaHOy 
gen. Baccharudtum or Bacchandiorum, ISo also aneile (a 
shield fallen from heaven), and vectigd (revemie), make 
either ancUium and vectigqlium^ or anciliorum and vectiga' 
liorum, 

k 68. Greek neuter substantives in ma commonly make the 
dative and ablative plural in is instead oi.ihus — as poima (a 
poem), dat. and abl. plur. poemaHs instead of poematimis. 

Note. Bos (ox), which has in the genitive plural bourn, makes the 
dative and ablative plural bubus or bobus, which are contractions for 
bovibus; and stts (a pig), makes subus, a contraction for suibus, 

4 69. The accusative plural of masculine arid feminine nouns 
which make their genitive plural in iunij frequently ended, in 
the early times of the Latin language, in is or eis instead of esy 
though es also was in use. Hence we find omnis and omneisj 
classis and dasseisj along with omnes and classes. 

§ 70. Among the Greek nouns which follow the third de- 
clension, there are many, especially projjer names, which retain 
certain terminations peculiar to them in the Greek language, 
where they likewise follow the third declension. The follow- 
ing are the principal peculiarities of this kind : — 

1. The genitive singular of Greek words is made by poets some- 
times in OS instead of i». This is more especially the case with- words 
ending in is or as, makipg their genitive in Greek in idos and ados — 
as Thetis, gen. Thetidos; Fallas, Pallados; and also with those in yst 
gen. yos — as Thetys, gen. Thetyos. 

Proper names ot females ending in o — as lo, Sappho, generally havf) 
4 . c 
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the Greek genitive in u» (ovs) — as logf Sapphua; in the dative and ac- 
casative these names generally end in o, and rarely in onem and out. 

2. The accusative singular sometimes ends, as in Greek, in a in- 
stead of em. In prose this is chiefly the case with some proper names, 
and only a few common nouns-^as Agamemnona, Babyl^na, PericUa, 
TroezefgOt from Agamemnon^ Babylon, Pericles, Troezen. The worda 
oer and aether generally make their accusative in a even in prose ; 
but poets adopt the same practice also in a great many other words— 
as heroa, thordca, from herds apd thorax, 

Greek nouns in is, which make their jgenitive in is without any in- 
crease, make their accusative singular either in im (which is the Latin 
form), or in in (the Greek form) ~ as j^sis, ace. poesim or poesin; 
Charyhdia, ace. Charybdim or Charybdin. Those nouns in is, which 
make their genitive in idis, make their accusative according to the 
Greek either in im (in) or tda (rarely idem) — as Paris, gen. Paridis, 
ace. Parin or Parida or Paridem, Those, on the other nand, which 
in Greek have only ida in the accusative, are formed in Latin either 
in ida or idem, but never in im or in — as tyrannis, ace. tyrannidem or 
tyrannida; Aeneis, ace. Aeneida or Aeneidem. (jrreek names in tis, 
however, have either im (tn) or idem {ida) — ^as Pkthiotis, ace. Pkthio' 
tim {Phthiotin) or Phthiotidem {Phihiotida). 

Words in ys, gen. yis, have the accusative singular even in prose 
either in ym or yn— as Othrys, ace. Othrym or Olhryn; Halys, ace. 
Halym or Halyn. 

Greek nouns in es, which make their genitive in is, and which in 
Greek follow the first declension, make their accusative sometimes in 
em and sometimes in eti — as Aeschines, ace. Aeschinem or Aeschmen; 
Mithridates, ace. Mithridatem or Mithridaten. The same is the case 
with those names in es, which in Greek follow the third declension, 
but make their accusative either in en or ea-*as Xenocrates, ace. 
Xenocratem or Xenocraten; Hippocrates, ace. Hmpoeratem or Hippo* 
eraten; Sophocles, ace. Sophoclem or Sophoclen, 1 he termination en, 
however, is much less frequent than em. 

Greek names in es, gen. His, make their accusative regularly in 
etem, which, however, they may contract into em — as ThaUs, ace. 
Thaletem or Thalem (whence also in the ablat. Thole instead of Tiba- 
lete), 

3. The vocative in Greek words is generally like the nominative, 
as in all Latin words of the third declension ; but those ending in is, 

?s, and eus, generally throw off the s in the vocative — as PhyUts, voc. 
^hylli; Alexis, voc. Alexi; Cotys, voc. Coty; Orpheus, voc. Or]^eu. 
Names of men ending in as, gen. antis, usually make their vocative 
in d — as Calchas, voc. Calchd. Those in es may have the vocative 
like the nominative, or throw off the * — as Carneades, voc. Cameades 
or Cameade; Chremes (gen, Chremetis), voc. Chremes or Chreme. But 
poets often deviate from these rules, making the vocative, according 
to the general rule, like the nominative. 

4. The termination es of the nominative plural is sometimes used 
short, like the Greek <r, whereas the Latin termination es is always 
long. 

6. The genitive plural sometimes ends in 6n instead of «m; but 
this is chiefly the case in titles of books — as Metamorphoseon fh>m 
Metamorphosis; epigrammatCn from epigramma; Bucolicon,Georgie&n, 
from Bueolica, Georgiea, 
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6. The dative plural of Greek names occasionally takes the ending 
ft or sin — as Troaxin^ Ckarisin, for Troadibus, Charitibut. 

7. The accusative plural in poetry fre(^uently, and sometimes also 
in prose, takes the Greek termination as mstead o{ es — nspyramidas, 
Aethiopasy Arcadas^ for pyramideSj Aahiopes, Arcades. The same is 
often done with names which are not Greek — as AUobrdgaa and 
iSifUonas, from AUobrox and Sinton.' 

8. A few Greek neuters in as and es make the nominative and 
iecusative plural in i (v)— «8 nuhs, plural nuH, Of the same kind is 
the plural name Tempi, 



CHAPTER X. 
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§ 71. The fourth declension is only a modification of the 
third. The stem of the words belonging to it ends int^ which 
IS retained in all cases ; but the vowel of the terminations 
generally coalesces with the u of the stem into m, or one of 
the vowels is thrown out. The nominative of masculines 
and feminines always ends in t», and of neuters in u. 

The following may serve as specimens of the fourth de* 
olension : — 



SINGULAR. 

Nom. fructu-Si fruit. 
Gen. fruetu-s. 
Dat. frtkctu-i. 
Ace. fructu-m, 
Voc. frudU'S. 
Abl. fruet^, 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. comu^ horn. 
Gen. comu-s. 
Dat. eomu {eomU'i^. 
Ace. comu. 
Voc. eomu. 
Abl. comu. 



PLURAL. 

Nom. fructu-s, fruits. 
Gen. fructH'um. 
Dat. fructt-bus. 
Ace. frtutU'S, 
Voc. fructH'S. 
Abl. fructl-bus, 

PLURAL. 

Kom. comu'S,, horns. 
Gen. comu-um. 
t)at. eomi-Jms. 
Ace.- oomu-S. 
Voc. com^-&. 
Abl. comJi'hus, 



Words to be used as Exerciaos. 
Actus, action ; coetus^ assembly ; cursus^ course ; grodtu, step ] 
lusus, play; magistratus, magistracy; matusj movement; sen- 
sus, sense ; sumptus, expenditure ; mdtus, countenance. The 
following are the only neuters : — geniLj knee ; gdu, cold ; veru, 
a spit, broach ; and pecu (the same as pecuSf dm, or ikits), 
cattle. 
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Note 1. The ending u« in the genitive singular is a contt action for 
uiSf which is still founain the earhest writers — as sumptuisj senatuis, 
nuruis. In some cases the genitive of this declension is made to end 
in I, as if the word belonged to the second declension — as fructi, 
quaesti, genati, tumulti, adventi. It may be observed in general, that 
manv words belonging to the fourth declension are sometimes either 
wholly or partially declined according to the second. 

It was formerly believed that the genitive singular of neuters was 
like the nominative ; but examples m which the genitive ends in ua 
are numerous. 

2. The dative termination vt is by some writers contracted into a — 
as equitatu for equitatui. In neuter nouns, the contracted form is used 
almost exclusively. The ablative in u is likewise a contraction for ue. 

3. The genitive plural is occasionally made in urn, instead of uum 
— asjNMXum, currunif for passuumy curruum. 

4. The dative and ablative plural of the following words end in 
abus instead of thus: — acuBt needle ; arcuSt arch ; lacutt lake ; quercus, 
oak; specus, cave; pecu, cattle; artus, limb; partus, birth; tribut, 
tribe ; and veru, spit. Partus (harbour) has both portibus and portubus. 

5. Some names of trees in us — tiscupressus, cypress ; feus, fig-tree; 
lauruSf laurel ; pinus, a pine-tree, are either entirely declined accord- 
ing to the second declension, or take from the fourth declension only 
those cases which end in u and u»; that is, the eenitive and ablative 
singular, and the nominative and accusative ^uraT. (Compare $ 81. 4.) 
The word domus (a house) is declined in the following manner : — 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



Nom. domUs, 

Gen. domus. 

Dat. domui (rarely domo). 

Ace. domum, 

Voc. domus. 

Abl. domo (rarely domu). 



Nom. domUs, 

Gen. domuum or domdrum. 

Dat. domlbus. 

Ace. domos (rarely domus). 

Voc. domus. 

Abl. domibus. 



The form domi is only used in the sense of * at home.' 

4 72. Words of the fourth declension ending in t^5 are mas- 
culine ; those which end in u are neuters without exception. 
The following in us, however^ are feminine : — acus, needle j 
anusj old woman ; cduSf distaff; domuSf house ; manusy hand ; 
fit^rt^, daughter-in-law ; pemiSj provision ; porticus, portico 3 
quercusj oak; tribus, tribe; socrus, mother-in-laW; and some- 
times also specusy a cave. The two plural nouns, idus (gen. 
idtium)j the 13th or 15th day of a month; and qutnguatms 
(gen. quinquatruum), a certain Roman festival, are likewise 
femimne. 

Note. Colus also occurs as a masculine, and specus as a neuter, 
though only in the nominative and accusative. Instead of penu», 
there are two other forms— T^enum, gen. pent; and penust gen. petioris. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 

f 73. The fifth declension is, like the fourth, only a modi- 
fication of the third. The stem of the v^ords belonging to it 
ends in e; to which an s is added, to form the nominative. 
The number of words of this declension is very limited ; their 
genitire is formed by changing the es of the nominatiye into 
ei. The following may serve as specimens : — 



siireuLAR. 


FLtTKAL. 


Npm. re-f , a thing. 
Gen. ri-%, 
Dat. ri'i. 
Ace. re-m, 
Voc. ri-s, 

Abl. n. 


Nom. r«-«, -things. 
Gen. n-rum, 
Dat. ri-bus. 
Ace. re-s, 
Voc. re-s, 
Abl. H-bus. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom. dii'Sf day. 
Gen. die-i, 
Dat. die-i. 
Ace. dte-m, 
Voc. die^s, 
Abl. dii. 


Nom. dii-s, days. 
Gen. die-rum, 
Dat. die-bus. 
Ace. dii-s, 
Voc. dii-s. 
Abl. die-bus. 



Words to be oaed af BscetciMs. 

Species^ appearance ; spes, hope ; adeSf battle array ; effigies^ 
image ; facies, face ; series, a series. 

^ Note 1. The words dies and re« are the only nouns of this declen- 
sion which have the phiral complete. The words acies, faciesj eMgies, 
speciest spes^ and glades, are used throughout the singular ; hut in 
the plural they occur only in the nominative and accusative ; and all 
othei* words of this declension have no plural at all — as eariesj rot- 
tenness ; ^e«, faith; maciesi leanness; rabies, madness; scabies, 
itch; pemieies, destruction; superficies, surface. 

2. The ancient tesrmination of the genitive singular was is — as 
diets, which was contracted into dies (whence Diespiter, i.e., IHei 
pater), or chansed into the usual form diel by dropping the s. The 
form diei was furtheTcomracted even .by the best writers into die or 
dii, and that both in the genitive and dative. Hence the expression 
tribuni plebi (from pldtes), the tribunes of the plebs. The e in the 

Senitive and dative is long when it is preceded by a vowel, as in 
t^t; but short when preceded by a consonant, as in rei. 

3. Some words have two forms, one of which follows the first, fmd 
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the other tbe fifth declension — as materia and maCerfM, barbaria ana 
harbaries, mollitia and tnollitieSj luxuria and luxurUi, Such words 
are termed abundantia, 

i 74. All words of the fifth declensioti are feminine, except 
diesj which in the singular is both masculine and feminine, 
but in the plural masculine only. The compound meridies 
(mid-day) is masculine only : it does oot occur in the plural. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PECULIARITIES IN DSCI.EirSI017--DEFECTIirB AND lE&BeVLAft DE- 
CLENSION. 

4 75. There are a few compound words, consisting of two 
distinct nouns put together, without any change. In such 
compound words, which are termed spurious compounds 
(because the two words may be separated oy the interposition 
of a third), each of the two elements is declined according to 
the declension to which it belongs — as respMica (republic), 
gen. reipublicae (the first word belonging to the fiftn, and the 
second to the first declension) j jitsjuranidtim (oath), gen. juris' 
jtirandi (the first word belonging to the thira, ana the second 
to the second declension). Of the same kind are the pro- 
nouns ^25^15 and untisquisquej &c. See § 1 17. 

4 76. Proper names, and such common nouns as espress a 
thing or an idea in its totality, without regard to the various 
objects in which the idea is manifested, are generally used 
only in the singular^ in Latin as well as in English — as jus- 
titioj justice ; humanttaSj humanity ; senectus, old age ; fameSy 
hunger ; quies, rest , plebs and vtugusj common people ; supeU 
lex, furniture; aurtmij gold; ferrum^ iron; triticuniy wheat ^ 
oleum, oil ; sang^is, blood. 

Note 1. When, however, words of this kind change their original 
meaning, and denote different kinds of the thing designated by the 
word itself, they may have a plural — as aera (from aes, bronze), 
statues bf bronze ; cerae (froih cera, wax), wax tablets ; mortet, 
deaths, or cases of death; vina, different kinds of wine. Poets, 
however, go much further in their use of the plural, and sometimes 
it does not difier at all with them from the singular— as tUentu 
(silence), for tilentium; murmura (murmur), £Br murmur; flamima 
(blast), for fiamen; corda (heart), for cor; ora (face), for os; peetorn 
(breast), for pectus; and others. 

2. Nouns expressing abstract ideas are further used in the plural, 

" when an idea is conceived as appearing in more than one person ow 

thing, or when it is to be suggested that the same idea manifests itself 
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in diiierent ways — as adve»tu9 imperatoruntt the arriTal of the com- 
manders ; exitus bdlorum, the different issues of wars ; odia kominum, 
the various manifestatioos of hatred in men ; invidiae multitudinist 
the various ways in which envy disolays itself in the multitude. On 
the same principle we find such plurals as nives (from nix, snow) ; 
grofidines (from ^rando^ hail) ; imbres (from iniber, rain or shower) ; 
Jrigora (from fngus, cold). 

3. Proper names "also are used in the plural when several persons 
bearing the same name are spoken of, or when several men are figura- 
tively called by the name of one whom they resemble — as Licinii, the 
men bearing the name Licinnts; ScipumeB, the persons bearing the 
name of Scipio; muUi Ciceronet — ^that is, many men as distinguished 
by their oratory, as Cieero; pauci Catilinae, few men as bad as Catiline. 

♦ 77. Some worde are used only in the plural, either because 
ibaey designate a number of individual things or persons — as 
nuyoresj ancestors; or because they* originally conveyed the 
idea of repetition, or of a thing consisting of several parts — as 
arma (gen. armorum), armour; /uf«s (gen. fidium)j lyre. The 
following notes contain classified lists of the principal words 
of this find: — 

Nate I. The following, which denote living beings, are used only in 
the plural :-^liberi, children ; gemini, twins ; major es^ ancestors ; pos- 
terij descendants ; primores and proceres, the principal persons or 
chieftains ; infeti^ inhabitants of tne lower regions ; superi, inhabit* 
ants of Olympus ; coelites^ inhabitants of heaven ; penates, house- 
hold gods ; manesy spirits of the dead ; excubiae, outposts or sentinels. 
If it is to be specified that onlv an individual is meant, it must be ex- 
pressed by * one of the children,* * one of the ancestors,* &c. — as 
unus liberorum, unus e majoribus, &>c. 

2. The following denote parts of the homan body i^'^rtusy limbs ; 
cant (properly an adjective, to which capilli is understood), gray hair ; 
exta, intestina, and viscera, the intestines; praecordia, midriff; ilia, 
the loins. 

3/ The following denote things which were conceived by the Ro- 
mans as consisting of several parts: — •anna, armour; armamenta, 
tackling ; balneae,a bathing-house ; canceUi, balusters or rails ; casaes, 
a hunter's net ; elatkri, railing ; cunae, cunabula, and incunabula^ 
cradle ; exuviae, spoil ; jideg, lyre ; fori, a row of seats ; loculi, repo- 
sitory ; inanubiae, booty ; moenia, wall of a town ; pkalerae, orna- 
ments of a horse ; salinde, salt-works ; scopae, broom ; sentes, briar ; 
apolia, spoils or booty ; virgulta, bush. 

4. Names of days and festivals : — calendae, the first day of a month ; 
nonacj the fifth, and sometimes the seventh day of a month; idUs, 
the thirteenth or fifteenth of a month ; feriae, a holiday ; nundinae, 
a market-day ; Bacchanaliar Saturnalia, Floralia, Ambarvalia, all of 
which are names of Roman festivals. 

5. The following mudt be noticed separately : — ambages, a round- 
about way ; arguttae, witticism ; crepundia, toy ; deliciae, delight ; 
dirae, curse; divitiae, wealth; exsequiae, funeral; epulae, meal; 
fasti, calendar ; grates, thanks ; induciae, truce ; inferiae, sacrifice 
ofifered to the dead ; insidiae, ambuscade; inimicitiae, enmity; nuptiae, 
wedding; <ene&rae, darkness ; hlandiiiae, flattery; Uleethrae, a bait. 
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6. The names of many towns occur only in the plural, probablv 
because such towns were conceived to have arisen out «f a union of 
two or more townships, or because the name of the people was used 
as the name of the town inhabited b^ them — as Veil, Athenae, Leue- 
tra, GadeSf Delphi^ Leontinij Paristi. 

7. Some names of mountains also are used only in the plural — a6 
AlpeSt Acroceraunia; and according to the same analogy, poets some- 
times use names of Greek mountams as neuter plurals, which should 
be masculine and singular^as TaygSta for TaygiituB. 

h 78. Some words denote in the singnlar, as usual, a single 
object ; but in the plural express both a plurality of such ob- 
jects and an aggregate of the same or similar objects, which 
in many cases we express in English by a substantive in the 
singular — as literay a letter of the alphabet j littrae^ both letters 
of the alphabet, and a letter or epistle; auoalium^ help, aid; 
Ottxt/ta, auxiliary troops. 

The following list contains the principal words of this kind :^ 



SINOULAR. 

aedeSi a temple, 
a^ttd, water. 

career^ prison. 

cast rum (more commonly ixtstel' 

turn), a fort. 
comitiumf a part of the forum. 

copiaj abundance. ^ 
facultasy power to do a thing. 
finUj end. 
fortuna^ fortune. 

£ratia, favour. 
7HtL9, garden. 

impedimentum, an obstacle. 

Ivdu8f a game or pastime. 

ff am, nostril. 

natalis (scil. <fte»), birthday. 

opera y work. 

opia (gen. from the obsolete ops)^ 

help. 
pars^ part. 
rostrum, a beak or pointed front 

of a ship. 



<aZ, salt. 

tabula, a board or table. 



PLXJltAL. 

aedes, temples and a house. 
aquae, waters and raedidnaS 

springs. 
career es, prisons, and the barriers 

of a race-course. 
castra, a camp. 

comitia, the assembly of the peo- 
ple. 

copiae, provisions or troops. 

facuUates, property. 

fines, boundary or territory. 

fortunae, gifts of fortune, 

gratiae, thanks. 

horti, gardens and pleasure- 
grounds, or country seat. 

impedimenta, obstacles, and bag- 
gage of an army. 

ludi, games, or a public ezhioition 
on tne stage or in the circus. 

nares, the nose. 

natales, a man's descent or origin. 

opera6, labourers. 

opes, wealth, power. 

partes, parts, and a party. 

rostra, a place in the Roman fo- 
rum, which was adorned with 
the beaks of ships, and from 
which the orators addressed the 
people. 

sales, wit. 

tabulae, boards, and a register or 
document. 
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f 79. A few nouns do not admit of any inflection j hence 
they are termed indeclinable. Words of this kind are the 
names of the letters of the alphabet, both in Latin and Greek 
— as, (dphaj beta^ gamma. To these must be added the follow- 
ing : — /as, divine right ; nefas^ wrong ; instar, weight, import- 
ance, validity ; mane, the morning ; caepe, onion; gttmmt, gum; 
pondo, weight or pound. The sanae is the case with the neu- 
ter nouns in os and es, and the plurals in e, which are taken 
from the Greek — as chaos, chaos ; cacoethesy and Tempe, As 
to the gender of indeclinable words, see 4 44. 

Note 1. All these indeclinable words may be used in the oblique 
cases, but the case is then usually indicated by some accompanying 
adjective or pronoun. Instead of the indeclinable guinmi, we also find 
the {emimnegununis (gen. gummis)i and the neuter gumen ; instead of 
caepcy we also have the feminine caepa (gen. caepa^. Instead of the 
neuter indeclinable form Argos (a town in Argolis), Latin writers also 
use Argi, as a plural of the second declension. 

2. Foreign words, such as Hebrew names, which occur chiefly in 
Christian writers, often take a Latin termination, for the purpose of 
rendering declension possible. Sometimes this is done in the nomina- 
tive as well as in the oblique cases — as Abrahamus, gen. Abrahami; 
but sometimes the foreign torm is retained in the nominative ; but the 
oblique cases take a Latin termination — as David, gen. Davidie. Je- 
sus makes the accusative Jesum; in all the other cases it is Jesu. If 
such Hebrew words have no termination analogous to those occurring 
in the Latin and Greek languages, they maj^ be used as indeclinables ; 
but where there are such terminations, as m Joannes, Maria, Moses, 
Judas, they are declined after the filst or third declension. 

3. Pondo, which was mentioii^d above among the indeclinable 
nouns, is properly the ablative of pondus or pondum, and accordingly 
signifies * m weight.' But in the sense of ' pound,' it is used also as 
a plural — as quinque pondo, five pounds. 

§ 80. Some nouns are indeed capable of inflection, but do 
not possess all the cases, and are therefore termed defectives 
in case. This arises either from the fact, that certain cases 
of a word, in consequence of its signiflcatioti, cannot occur in 
the language, and partly from other lesa obvious causes. The 
following is a classified list of the principal words of this 
kind : — 

1. The nominative is wanting to the following words, of 
which we shall give only the genitive, though the other 
cases also occur : — dapis, food (from daps) ; didonis, domi- 
nion (from dicio) ; frugis, fruit (from frux) ; intemecionisj 
destruction (from internecio]} opisj help (from ops)] pol- 
linisj fine flour (from pollen)] stipis, little money (from 
stives). 

2. The following words occur only in certain cases of the 
singular : — Fors (chance), in the nominative and ablative 
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forte^ by chance, or accidentally. Impitis and impHe^ the 
genitive and ablative of an obsolete nominative imjpes (ve- 
hemence), for which impetus is commonly used. Lties (an 
epidemic), occurs only in the nominative, accusative (luem), 
and ablative (lue), 
8. The following occur only in certain cases of. the singular 
and plural : — From the obsolete sardes (filth), we have 
only the accusative and ablative singular, sordem and sorde : 
but the plural is complete. From the obsolete vepres (a 
thorn-busn), we have only the accusative and ablative 
singular, veprem and vepre ; but the plural is complete. Of 
the obsolete vicis or vtx (change), there exist the genitive, 
accusative, and ablative singular, vicis, vicem^ vice; the 

f»lural is complete, except that the genitive is wanting. Vig 
force) exists in tne nominative, accusative, and ablative 
singular, vis, vim, vi ; but the plural, t;tVc5, vinum^ viribusj 
&c. is complete. 

4. The following words occur in the singular in the ablative 
only, and, generally speaking, only in poetry : ambages com^ 
pedCf fauce, o6tc«, pi-ece^ verbere. The last two occur also in 
prose. Terence also uses the dative preei^ and Ovid the 
genitive verberis. But generally speaking, these words 
occur in all the cases of me. plural. 

5. The following words also are used only in the ablative sin- 
gular : — sponte (impulse), always with a possessive pronoun, 
as mea sponte, of my own accord ; sua sponte, of his own 
accord. A number of verbal substantives of the fourth 
declension, occurring always joined either to a genitive or 
to a possessive pronoun — asjussu populi, by command of the 
people; mandatu Caesaris, by the order of Caesar; rogatu 
meoj at my request. So also natu, joined with magnuSj ma- 
jor, maximus, and the expressions in promptu, in proctnctUj 
concessu, permissu, efflagitatu, and others. 

Note 1. Some nouns occur only in one particular case, and that only 
in peculiar expressions — as diets ^ in dicis causot for th^ sake of appear- 
ance ; nauci (gen.), in non nauci faciOf I do not consider it worth a 
farthing ; and non nauci est, it is not worth a farthing. To these must 
be added flome datives of verbal substantives of the fourth declension, 
which occur onlv in connection with ease and duet — as derisui esse, to 
be a subject of aerision ; eontemptui esse, to be a subject of contempt ; 
so also ostentui, despieatui duei, or esse. Of the same kind are inJUias 
ire, to deny ; suppetias ferre, to bring succour ; venum dare, to sell ; 
and venum ire, to be sold — ^the accusatives infitias, suppetias, and 
venum, being the only forms of these words that exist. 

2. Seeus (sex), joined with the adjectives virile and muliehre, is used 
88 an indeclinable expression, and may accordingly be put in apposi* 
tion to any- case. Repeiundarum and repetundts (the genitive and 
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ablative of the participle repetundae— namely ^ pecuniae) are the only 
forma used in the sense of ' moneys extorted in an illegal manner.' 
The plural grates (thanks), and the plural of some monosyllabic neu- 
ters, as aera^jura, rura.farra, occur only in the nominative and ac- 
cusative, and that chiefly in poetry. A few monosyllabic words of 
tl|e third declension, as Ofr, co$, nf«, sal, sol, vas (gen. wtdis), have 
no genitive plural. 

f 81. Some words have in the nominative two or three dif- 
ferent terminations, in consequence of which they belong to 
different declensions, and sometimes also are of different gen- 
ders — as Bvenhis and eventttm, an event ] jugidus and jugulum^ 
the throat 3 luaeuria and luxuries, luiniry. 

Note, Several words of this kind have already been noticed — such 
as laurus, gen. lauri and laurus (See ^ 71, note 5), and those Greek 
words which may have either a Greek or a ][iatin termination — as 
grammaticeand grammaiica, (See ^55, note 4.) 

1. In the second declension, some masculines in us have at 
the same time a neuter form in um — as c<Mub and cdlunL a 
wart ; commentaritis and commentanuniy a memoir ; jugulus 
and jugulum, throat i lupinus and lupinum, lupine ; porrus 
and porrum, leek ', cubitm and cubiturtL the elbow, or a cu- 
bit ; odteus, and more rarely balteunij a Delt ; baculumy rarely 
bacillus, a stick ; cUpeus, rarely clipeum, a shield 3 angiportm 
and angiporturrtj a narrow lane ; tonitrus and tomtruum, vdlus 
and vaUurrij rictus and rictum, 

2. The following words belong either to the first or to the 
second declension^ according to their terminationB : menJa 
and mendum^ a fault ; vespera and vesper^ evening (the abla- 
tive, however, is commonly vespere or vesperi, according to 
the third declension: while vesper, the evening star, en- 
tirely belongs to the second) ; ar€mea and araneus, a spider ; 
essedum and esseda, a travelling carriage. 

3. The following words belong either to the first or to the 
fifth declension, according as they end in ia or ies : — bar' 
baria and barbaries^ a barbarous country , moUitia and mot' 
liiies, effeminacy ; luxuria and luxuries, luxury ; materia and 
taateries, matter, though the latter usually signifies timber. 
The genitive and dative singular of these words is rarely 
found inflected according to the fifth declension. (Compare 
i 73, note 3.) 

4. Some verbal substantives of the fourth declension in us 
have another form in um, following the second declension 
— as eventus and everUum, an occurrence ; sugeestits and stig- 
gestum, the hustings. (Compare § 71, note 5.) 

6. The following must be noticed separately : — 
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Plebs and phbesj'^en. plebis and plebei, or contracted, plebi; 

the former following the third, and the latter the fifth de- 
clension. 
Jueerum (an acre), of the second declension, has certain forms 

belonging to tne third — ^namely, ablative jugere, genitive 

plural jugerunij and dative and aDlativejwgertous. 
Fames (hunger) belongs to the third declen^ion^ but has in the 

ablative always /awf, according to the fifth, instead of fami. 
Requies (rest), gen. requietis, but makes the accusative and 

ablative both requietem^ requiete and requiem^ requie. 
Gausdpe, gcmsdpis, and gausdpum (a piece of woollen doth). 

are neuter j the first two forms belong to the third, ana 

the third to the second declension ; but there also exists the 

feminine gausapa of the first, and the masculine gausapesj 

gen. IS, of the third declension. 
Praesipej gen. praesipis (a manger), is neuter j but praesipeSj 

gen. prassepisj is feminine, and praesepium is neuter. 
Topes, gen. tapetis (a carpet), is masculine ; but tapite^ gen. 

tapetis and tapettim, are neuter. 
Ilia (a neut. plur.), the loins, makes its genitive plural ilium 

and ilioruniy and the dative and ablative ilibus only. 
6, Some words have not only different terminations in the 

different cases, but the stem itself is different ', so that they 

may be regarded as diffTerent words; e.g. — 
Femur (thigh), gen. femdria and fendnis (from the obsolete 

femen). 
Jecur (liver), gen,jecoris; but also jecinorisy jocinoris, andjW- 

fieri s, 
Juventus and juventa (youth), gen. juventutis and jwoentae^ 

while Juventas (the goddess of youtn) makes JuverUatis, 
Senectus and senecta (old age), gen. senectutis and seneetae; bat 

the latter, like juventae, is used only in poetry. 
P«ctM (callle), when feminine, makes the genitive pecudis; 

when neuter, peeoris. There is also a plural pecuaj dat. and 

tfbl. pecubus. 
Penus (provisions), gen. penSris^ ^]m, penora; but it is also a 

feminine of the fourth declension, gen. penilSj and a neuter, 

penvmj of the second. The two last forms do not occur in 

the plural. 
Cdluvio and colhmes (a mass of filth flowing toffether), are 

both feminine ; the former of the third, and the latter of the 

fifth declension. 
Scorpio and scorpius (a scorpion), are both masculine; the 

former of the third, and the latter of the second declension. 
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Note, Some Oreek words, on being adopted into the Latin language, 
retained their original termination, and at the same time received a 
Latin one — as crater (a vessel for mixing wine and water), gen. cro- 
terig, and the Latin form cratera, ae; elephas (elephant), gen. eZepAan- 
tis, and the Latin form dephantuSf i; the mascuhne tiaras (the tiara), 
and the Latin feminine tidra; delphin (a dolphin), and delphinus. 

4 82. Some sabstantiyes, though they haye only one form iu 
the singular, have in the plural either two forms of diflfei-ent 
ffenders, or one form only, which, howeyer, differs in gender 
From the singular : — 

Jocus (a joke), plur. joci and joca. 

Locus (a place], plur. locOy places, but loci, passages in books; 

this distinction, however, is not always observed. 
Carhasus (fem. linen), plur. carbasOj sail. 
Coelum (heaven), plur. eoeli. 
Frenum (bit), plur. freni and frena. 
Rostrum (a hatchet), plur. rastri and rostra. 
Ostrea (oyster), plur. ostreae and ostrea, 
Sibilus (a hissing), plur. sibiti, and in poetry sihila. 
Tartarus (the lower worW), plur. in poetry Tartara. 
Balneum (bath), plur. balneaej a public bath-house. 
Epuhim (a solemn feast), plur. epulaej a meal. 
Vas (a vessel), belbngs to the third declension, but follows in 

the plural the second, vasa, vasoruMj vasis. 

Note. The only substantives of a realljr irregular declension are 
Jupiter (or Juppiter), which makes its genitive JdvU^ the remaining 
cases being regularly formed from Jovxs; tenex (an old man) makes 
its genitive t^is; nix (snow), ntvis; supellex (furniture), gen. xtepe2- 
lectUis; and vis (violence), though it msRes the accusative and abia-' 
tive vim and vi, yet has the plural vireti virium, viribus, &c. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TERMINATIONS AND DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

4 83. Adjectives are words which denote qualities, pecu- 
liarities, and properties of persons or things, provided these 
qualities, peculiarities, &c. are not regarded as independent 
existences. In fortis miles (a brave soldier), the word fortis is 
an adjective, denoting the quality as connected with, or at-> 
taohea to, the soldier; hut fortitudo (bravery), which likewise 
denotes a quality, is yet not an adjective, but a substantive. 
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because the quality expressed by fortitudo is regarded as an 
independent existence. 

§84. An adjective, thereforej is connmonly joined to a sub- 
stantive, with which it agrees in gender, number, and case. 
In order to make it agree in gender, an adjective should have 
three 'different terminations to mark the genders. This, how- 
ever, is not always the case, for some adjectives have only two 
terminations to mark the gender, the first for the masculine 
and feminine, and the second for the neuter,* while a large 
number have only one termination for all the genders. 

Note. What is here said of adjectives, holds good also of partici- 
ples, which, as far as their form is concerned, must be regarded, and 
are treated, as adjectives. 

i 86. There are onjy two classes of adjectives which have 
three distinct terminations for the three genders — namely, 
those in us and er, both forming the feminine in a and the 
neuter in tern — as bonus (good), fera. bond, neut. honvm; amcUus 
(beloved), fem. amatOj neut. amatum; liber (free), fern, libera, 
neut. liberum; nicer (black), fem. nigrOj neut. nigrum. To 
these must be aoded the single adjective salur, fem. saturOf 
neut. saturum, (§ 57, note 1.) 

Those adjectives which retain the e before the r in the geni- 
tive singular (see $58), also retain that vowel in the femmine 
and neuter — as in liber^ liber€ij liberum; while those which 
throw it out in the genitive, also drop it in the feminine and 
neuter — as nigevj nigra, niirrum. 

Respecting the declension of these adjectives, it must be 
observed that the masculine and neuter forms follow the se- 
cond declension, but the feminine in a the first. 

Note. It has already been observed that there are a number of 
adjectives and pronouns in us, a, um, which make their genitive in 
all genders in tus, and their dative in i^ though they are regular in 
all other respects. (See ^ 58, note 3.) 

f 86. There are, however, thirteen adjectives in er which 
make their feminine in is. and the neuter in e, all of which 
forms follow the third declension. (Compare f 65 {a} 2 and 
3 j §67. 5.) The three genders can be distinguishea only in 
the nominative singular, since the declension of the masculine 
is quite the same as that of the feminine. These adjectives 
are : — 

Maic Fem. Neut. 

aeeTf aeris, acre (gen. turit), sharp. 

alaeer, aUicris, alacre (gen. alacris)^ cheerful. 

ister, eaaaeetriet camveetre (gen. catnpestri*), belonging to a plain 
'^ *- ceZeore (gen. ceZf^m), famous. [or neld. 
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Maic Fern. Neat. 

eeler, celerit, celere (gen. cderis), swift. 

equeaterf 9que»triMy tquettre (gen. equeatrU), eqoestrian. 

palutter, palustrit, palustre (gen. paluairis)^ marshy. 

pedester, pedestrist pedestre (gen. pedeatria), on foot. 

puter, putrist putre (gen. putria), rotten. 

saluber, aalubria, aaluhre (gen. aaltibria)^ wholesome. 

silveater, ailveatria, aiiveatre (gen, ailveatria), vroody. 

terretfter, terrestrU, terreatre (gen. terreatria), earthy. 

vducer, vobtcria, volucre (gen. volucria), swift, winged. 

Note I. These adjectives seem originally to have had only two ter* 
minations, ia for both the mascaline and feminine, and e for the nea- 
ter ; and there are instances even in the very best writers, though 
chiefly in prose, in which the masculine ends, like the feminine, m 
i», as Cic. De Divin. ii. 4: locua celdtriat a famous place; Caes. De 
BeU. Gall. u. 18, and vi. 34. 

2. The names of months ending in er are likewise adjectives of this 
kind — as Septemher, Octoher, November, December ^ the masculine sub- 
siantiye menaia (month) being understood to each of them. The 
feminine of these names of months occurs rarely in any other connec- 
tion except with the plurals calefidae&nd idua — as calendae Septembres, 
idua Novembrea; but Horace also uses libertaa Vecembria, the freedom 
enjoyed in December. The neuter is never used. 

§87. Adjectives in isj and the comparatiYes in ior, have 
only two terminations — one for the masculine and feminine, 
and the second for the neuter. Those in is make their neuter 
in e, and the comparatives in lor make their neuter in ius — ^as 
levis (masc. and fern.) leve (neut.), light ; pukhrior (masc. and 
fem.), pulchrius (neut.), handsomer. Ail the forms of these 
adjectives belong to tne tjprd declension ; both levis and leve 
making their genitive levis j and pulchrior as well as pulckrita 
xuake pidchrioris. (Compare § 66 (a) 3, (6) 3.) 

Note. There are twelve adjectives which have doable forms ; one 
in ua, a, «m, and the other in ia, e — ^namely: — 

Bijugua, a, um, and hijugia, «, with two yokes. 
Mxanimua, a, um, and exanimia, e, dead. 
HUarua, a, um, and hilaria, e, cheerful. 
JmbeciUua, a, um, and imbedllia, e, weak, imbecile. 
Imberbua, a, um, and imberbia, e, without a b^ard. 
Inermua, a, um, and inermia, e, unarmed. 
Infrenua, a, um, and infre7iia, e, without a bridle. 
multijugua, a, um, anomulti^u^ia, e, with many yokes. 
Quadrijugus, a, um, and quadnjugia, e, with four yokes. 
, Semiermua. a, um, and aemiermia, e, half-armed. 
Semianimua, a, um, and aemianimia, e, half-dead. 
Unanimua, a, um, and urianimia, e, unanimous. 

The adjectives tuxUvia, deeUvis, and prodivia, are sometimes like- 
wise used as adjectives of three terminations, in ua, a, wn; but only 
very rarely. 
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§ 88. All other adjectives have only one termination for all 
genders, and all belong to the third declension. (Compare 
f 65 (b) 2.) For example, sapiens, wise; feliXj happy ; legens, 
reading; concorsj unanimous; atrox, atrocious; locuples, rich] 
mentor, remembering. But although in these adjectives the 
neuter is like the two other genders, still it differs from them 
by having, according to the general rule, the nominative, ao- 
cusative, and vocative singular alike, and by the same cases 
of the plural ending in ia; hence the neuter nominative, aceu* 
sative, and vocative of prudens is pwdens, and the same cases 
in the plural are all vrmentia, (Compare §§ 66 and 67.) Vetu$ 
(old), gen. veteris, alone makes the plural veiera. 

Note 1. The neuter plural of adjectives of one termination oceurs 
only in those ending in ns, a«, rs^ ax, ix, midoxi and in numerals end- 
ing in pLex — as elegantia (from elegans), sapientia (from sapiens), Larit 
naiia (from Larinas), solertia (from solers), concordia (from concors), 
tenada (from tenax),fel{cia (from felix), airocia (from atrox), simplida 
(from simplex). To these must be added the following : — anceps, of 
two sides or doubtful; praeceps, precipitous; locuj^es, rich; par, 
equal ; hebes, blunt ; teres, round ; versicolor , of different colours. 
Some adjectives of one termination, which generally have no neuter 
plural, are nevertheless used with neuter substantives in the dative 
and ablative plural — as supplicAus verins, with suppliant words ; pu- 
beribus (from pubes),folii8, with fulUgrown leaves. 

2. Some adjectives have different forms, one being of three termi- 
nations, and the other of one — as opulentus, a, urn (wealthy), and 
opulens; violentus, a, urn (violent), and violens. Dives (rich) is prop- 
erly an adjective of one termination ; but there is also a contracted 
form dis (gen. ditis)^ which makes its neuter ditei though it is of very 
rare occurrence. ^ 

3. A number of nouns which are in reality substantives, especially 
those ending in tor (fem. trix), and those compounded with fex (from 

. facio), and coZa (from colo), are sometimes joined to other substantives, 
•8 if they were adjectives — as victer exercitus, a victorious army ; 
ultrices deae, the avensin^ goddesses ; artifex motus, an artistic move- 
ment ; turba incola, tbe inhabiting crowd, or crowd of inhabitants. 
These expressions, however, occur more frequently in poetry than 
in prose. Some substantives of this kind, when used as adjectives, 
even form a neuter plural — fts victricia arma (victorious arms), just as 
if victrix were a real adjective of one termination. Poets often take 
greater license, employmg not only such words as senex (an old man), 
and juvenis (a young man), in the sense of ' old* and • young:' even 
the Greek patronymics in as and is are used by them as mere adjec- 
tives — as Pelias hasta, a Pelian spear ; that is, a spear made of wood 
grown on Mount Pelion ; Auso'nis ora, the Ausonian coast ; Hesperi- 
des aquae, Hesperian (western) waters. 

4. The following adjectives are indeclinable : — 

Fruei (discreet), properly a dative of the obsolete fnuc; henoe 
hemo frugi, hominis frugi, homines frttgi, &c. 

Nequam (good ibr nothing) occurs only as a neuter in connectioB 
with the .verbs esse and habere. 
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Opttt and neeeste (neceiBsary) are likewise indeclinablei and occur 
only in connection with esse. 

Jrraesto (ready or at hand) occurs only with esse. 

Semis (and a naif) occurs only in connection with numerals ; and 
the conjunction et (and) being omitted, must be rendered by ' and a 
half — as redpe uncias quatuor semisj take four ountes and a half. 

Potist neat, pote (able), occurs only in the nominative in connection 
with the verb esse^ with which it is contracted into posse (to be able.) 

Damnas (condemned) is used only as a law term in connection with 
the imperatives esto and sunto. 

5. The following adjectives are deficient, having either not all 
eases or not both numbers : — 

Of the feminine cefera, neut. ceterum (the other), the masculine 
Dommative ceterus is not used ; but all the other cases both of the 
yincnlar and plural are. very common. 

The genitive primoris (of the first) has no nominative ; but in the 
plural it is very common in the sense of * chiefs* or ' leaders.' 

OisotUis, puberis^ ^nd seminicis (guilty, full*grown, and half-dead), 
the nominative sons,pubes, and semineact do not occur. 

The words exlexj lawless ; exspes, hopeless, occur only in the no* 
minative. 

Paud (a few) and plerique (many, or the greater number) are used 
only in the plural ; but the singular now .and then occurs in connec- 
tion with collective substantives — 1» pleraquendbuitas ^the ereater part 
of the nobility ; pleraque. juventus, the, greater part of the youths ; 
pUrusque exercitus, the greater part of the army. Plerique has no 
genitive, but that of plurimi supplies its place. 

The vocatives macte and macti are the only forms that occur of this 
adjective. It is said to be a compound of magis and auctuSf so that 
its meaning is * more increased,' or simply * increased.' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

C0M7ABIS0K OF ADJECTITES. 

4 89. As adjectives denbte qualities, and as the same quality 
existing in two different persons or things may be in a higher 
degree jn the one than in the other j and again, as among 
many persons or things possessing the same quality, one may 
possess it in the highest degree, every language has some 
means or other to express these different degrees. Their 
number is three — the Positive^ Comparative^ and Superlative. 
The positive is the adjective m its fundamental form — as 
bonus J good : felix, happy ; fortisj brave. When a comparison 
is institutect between two persons or things in regard to a * 
quality they have in common, or when the same quality exist- 
5 c 2 
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ing in the same object is compared with itself at different 
times, and when the result of the comparison is that the 
quality exists in one object in a higher degree than in the 
other, or at one time in a higher degree than at another, the 
comparison is expressed by the comparative ; e.g*, he is wiser 
than his brother ; he is vnser now than he ever has been. When 
a comparison is instituted between more than two objects in 
regard to a quality which they have in common, and when 
the result of the comparison is that one possesses the (juaJily 
in a higher degree than the others, or we may say in !he 
highest degree, this degree, is the superlative; e,g^ he is the 
most diligent of all my pupils ; Socrates was the wisest of all 
the Greeks. In all these points the Latin language follows 
the same principle as the English. 

Note. In one point, however, the Latin lan^a^ differs — ^namely, 
when we compare two different qualities existing in the same object, 
we in English put only one of the adjectives in the comparative, while 
the Latin language has them both in the comparative ; e.g., my friend 
is more learned man just, where the Latin is juster — ctmicus metu 
doctior eat quamjustior. The Latin language, moreover, frequently 
employs the comparative in an elliptical manner, where we should 
say ehher * too* or * rather* — as doetior, • more learned,* namely, than 
should be ; that is, ' rather learned,* or * too learned.* In like man- 
ner the Latin language is very partial to the use of the superlative 
(as all southern nations are apt to speak in strong terms) where we 
simply say * very' — as doctissimus may either mean * the most learned 
man' or ' a very learned man.' It should be observed that when the 
result of a comparison between two objects in regard to a common 
quality is that both possess the same in an equal degree, the com- 
parison is indicated, m Latin as in English, not by the comparative, 
but by certain particles joined to the positive ; e.g., he is as learned 
as his brother, aeque doctus est ac frater ; he is a« learned as he is 
troublesome, aeque doctus est ac molestus. 

4 90, The comparative degree is formed in Latin by the 
termination tor (for the masculine and feminine) and ins (for 
the neuter) being added to the stem of the aajective, as it 
appears in any of the oblique cases — as opuUrUus, con^. 
optdent-ior, ius ; sapiens^ com p. sapient-ioTj ius; sc^av^^ comp. 
sagac-ior, ius ; liber j comp. liber-ior, im ; pulcher, comp. pvlchr* 
ior, iits ; levis^ comp. lev-iorj ius. Those adjectives in ei- which 
lose the e in the oblique cases, of course lose it also in the 
comparative — as in libera liberior, and ptdcherj pulehrior. Sims' 
tcr (left) alone has sinisierior, although its genitive is sinistri. 
All comparatives follow the third declension, ix^aking their 
genitive in oris. (Compare § 65 (b) 3.) 

Note. From the comparative of some adjectives there is formed a 
sort of diminutive by attaching to the neuter the termination culus-^ 
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^sdurut (hard), comp. durius, dim. duriuaculus (a little harder) ; gran* 
dis (grand), comp. grandius, dim. grandiuBCulut (a little grander). 

§91. The superlative is formed by adding the termination 
issimus^ a, um^ to the stem of the adjective, as it appears in 
any of the oblique cases — as opulentusj sup. opulent-issimuSj a, 
urn; sapiens, sup. sapienUissimus, ^ um; sagaXy sup. sagac' 
issimusy a,um; kvisj sup. lev-issimusj a, um. 

Note. In early Latinity, the termination of the superlative was 
issutnus, which form still occurs in poetry, and in Sallust, who is 
generally partial to ancient forms of words. 

♦ 92. All adjeqtives ending in er make the superlative by 
adding rimusy a, um, to the ma«culine nominative of the posi- 
tive'-*as jnUcker, sup. pulcherrimus ; libera sup. liberrimus ; acer, 
«up. acerrimus; odebevj ^up. celeberrimus. Vetus (old, gen. 
veter-is) likewise makes its superlative veterrimus, and mmerus 
Hate, from nuper), nuperrimus. Maturus (early) has two forms 
m the superlative, maturissimus and maturrwmsy but the latter 
especially in the adverb maturrme. 

§ 93. The following adjectives in lis^facilis (easy), difficilis 

i difficult), gracilis (slender, thin), humilis (humble, low), similis 
similar), and disgimilis (dissimilar) — form their superlative by 
adding limus to the stem — as facil'limus, difficil-limus, simiU 
limusj &c. All other adjectives in lis form their superlative in 
the regular manner — as tUilis. sup. util-issimus. 

S 94. Adjectives ending in dzcus, fUus^ and vokts (from 
the verbs dico^ facioj and voh)^ make the comparative by 
changing vs into entior, and the superlative by changing 
115 into entissirrmsj inst as if the positive ended in ens — 
as nmledicus (slanaerous), comp. maledicentioVf sup. mcde* 
dicentissimus ; munificm (munificent), comp. munificentiorj 
sup. rnunificentissimiis ; Tncdevolus (ill-disposed)^ comp. maU- 
volentior, sr.p, makvoientissimus. The two adjectives egenus 
(poor or needy) and providtis (provident), likewise form their 
comparative and superlative from esens and providensj so that 
they have egentiory egentissimus, and providentiovj providentis' 
simus. 

The masculine and neuter of all superlatives follow the 
second declension, and the feminine the first. 

N&te. The participles of the present endins in ns, and those of the 
perfect passive in v«, are likewise capable of forming ^iegrees of com- 
parison, if they have the meaning of an acyective-ras amans (loving), 
comp. amantiorf snp. amantiBsimus ; doctus (taught or learned), comp. 
doclior, super, doctissimus. But the future participle in nu and the 
gerundive m du8 have no degrees of comparison. 

f 95, Somie adjectives form their degrees of comparison in 
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An irregular manner, or rather from obsolete words and differ- 
ent stems — as, 

Positive. Ck>inpBrative. Superlative. 

BonuSi good, mdior, tut, optimut^ a, um. 

MaluSf bad, pejor, pejus^ ^ pessimuSt a, um, 

Magnus 1 great, major f majus, maximua, a, um. 

Multus, mucht " plus (sen. pluris)^ plurimust a, um. 

plural, pluresj plura. 

Parvust small, minor ^ minus, minimus, a, um, 

iVe^uam, good for nothing, nequiorj ius^ nequi8simus,a,um, 

JFVttgf, cheerful, frugalior,iu8, frugalissimuSja^um. 

Senex (an old man) and juvenis (a young man), althongh 
sabstantives, yet have a comparative senior and junior, but no 
superlative, the place of which is supplied by natu maxima 
and natu minimus. 

Note. Multus properly signifies * much,' but in poetry it is also used 
in the sense of * many' — as muZ^a tabulaj many a table; multa victimaf 
many a victim. The same is the case with plurimus, which in the 
singular signifies * a ^eat many* — as vlurima avis; that is, plurimae 
ave9, agreat many birds. Both words, however, commomv occur 
only in the plural. The comparative plus existsrin the singular only 
in the neuter gender (nom. and ace. plus, gen. pluris, and abi. p^ure), 
and is used as a substantive ; but the plural plures (rnasc. and fern.), 
plura (neut.), is complete, gen. plurium, dat. pluribus, &.c. 

i96. Some adjectives have two irregular forms of the 
superlative, and sometimes with a slight difference in mean*' 
ing— as, 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

exterus, being without, exterior^ outer, extremus (rarely extwtus), 

the last. 

inferus, being below', inferior ^ inflmus, or contracted, 

imus. 

superus, being above, superior, supremus, the last in point 

of time, and tstmmus, the 
highest. 

posterus, one who foWowa, posterior f postremus, the last, and 

twstumus, one born after 
his father's death. 

Note. Some of the four positives here given, such as inferus, su- 
perus, and posterus, do not occur in the nominative masculine, but 
the other genders and the oblique cases do occur. The plural exteri 
is used in the sense of 'foreign ;^ superi in the sense of ' the sods of 
heaven ;' inferi in the sense of ' the gods of the lower world ;' and 
posteri in the sense of ' descendants.' 

§ 97. There are a few comparatives and superlatives to which 
there is no adjective in the positive, arid which are generally 
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derived from adverbs, though some of them cannot be derived 
either from adjectives or from adverbs — namely, 

ComparatiTe. Buperlativv. 

eiterior, situated on this side, eitimutf from the adverb eiira, 

ulierior^ placed beyondi uUimu$ from the adverb ultra, 

interior^ interior, intimui, from the adverb intra, 

prffpior, nearer, proximut, from the adverb prop§» 

deteriart inferior, deterrimus, the lowest. 

odor, quicker, ocissimuM, from the Greek &K6t» 

potior^ preferable, patissimus, from the obsolete 

potiB, ^ 87, note 4. ^ 

jpriffT, first of two, primu9, from the adverb pme* 

•equior, aequiu*, or $eaui, less ■ , from the adverb secus, 

good, 
anterior, being before another, — , from the adverb ante. 

Note 1. The following adjectives have a superlative, but no com- 
parative :— <2tver«v« (different), diversissimus ; falsue (false), /aZ«if«t- 
mu$; inclitus (famous), inclitiatimus ; novut (new), novissimusf sacer 
(sacred), sacerrimus. Vetus has veterrimus, but vetustut, which has 
the same meaning, furnishes the comparative vetuttior, and has also 
a superlative vetustissimus. 

2. Many adjectives, especially such as are derived from verbs, and 
end in Ui$ and bilit, together with those in iUs, derived from sub- 
stantives, have a comparative, but not a superlative. But this rale 
is not without exceptions, among which may be mentioned amabUii 
(amiable), nobilia (noble), ignobUis (ignoble), mobilis (moveable), /er- 
tilit (fertile), utilia (useful). 

§ 98. There are many adjectives which cannot have any 
deg^rees .of comparison at all, because they denote qualities 
which cannot be conceived to exist in a higher or lower 
degree than that in which they commonly appear. This is 
chiefly t'he case with those which denote the material of which 
something is made, origin, and a definite time — as aureus^ 

gjlden; argenteusj made of silver; ligneuSf wooden; Rorrumtaf 
Oman; patemus, paternal; hibernuSy winterly; hodiernusy 
belonging to this day; vivus, alive; exanimis, dead; caecusy 
blind; sinistery left-handed; atery black; surdusj deaf : jejunusy 
not having breakfasted ; and many others, ibut it 'must be 
observed that when such words assume a figurative meaning^ 
a comparative may still be used : e.g., caecmy in the sense ot 
'a person who can not see,' has no comparative ; but when it 
denotes moral blindness, we may say, e. g,, ' this man is more 
blind to the truth than another.' So, also, sinister caimot 
have a comparative in its primary meaning, but in the sense 
of 'awkward' it may have one. 

§ 99. Many adjectives do not form their degrees of com- 
parison in the ordinary way, by means of terminations, partly 
because the affixing of the terminations to the stem would 
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produce a disagreeable sonnd, and partly for other lew obri* 
008 reasons. Adjectives of- this class express the compara- 
tive degree by atlding the adverb magis (more), and the 
superlative by adding maxime (most), to the positive — as pos. 
idoneus (fit), comp. magis idonetiSf sup. maxime idoneus. This 
is the case — 

1. With all adjectives ending in us, in which the us is pre- 
ceded by a vowel — as idoneus ; dubiusj doubtful ; necessarius^ 
necessary. 

Note, As qu counts only for c or A (see % 4, note), adjectives in 
which u» is preceded by 9« nave their regular comparative* and super- 
lative — as antiquu9 (ancient), antiquiinr, anft^«t««tin««. Some adjec- 
tives ending in uu9 also sometimes form their degrees of comparison 
in the ordinary wa3r — aS »lrenuu9 (strenuous), *fr«ntitbr, 9trenuiM9i- 
mus; assiduus (assiduous), assiduior, assiduistimug; so also vacuuM 
(empty), exiguus (small). Adjectives in t»» rarely form their degrees, 
but if they do, they cast out the t of the steni — as noxiua (hurtful), 
comp. noxior for noxiior; industrius (industrious), comp. industrior 
for industriior; egregius (distinguished), comp. egregior tor egregiior. 
Of those in iu9, the only ones which have a superlative, are egre- 
giust egregiisimuB, and piue (pious), piisimtu. 

2. Many adjectives which are compounds of verbs or sub- 
stantives, such as those ending in ger, and fer (from ^erOy 
and /cro), and many others — as ipiivomus, fire-spitting; 
degener, degenerate; discolor j of different colours; tViops, 
poor ; magnanimtiSj generous. Those ending in dicus, ficus, 
and volus (from dicojfacioj volo; see 4 94), however, as well 
as those compounded with ars, mensj and coTj may have 
their regular degrees — as iners, soUerSj demens^ amensj con- 
cors, discorsj vecors, 

3. Most derivative adjectives ending in dlisj drisj bundusj tcus^ 
ilisj idus, tnitf , iVms, orus, ttmusy alus — as naturcdis, natural ; 
furibimaus, full of furyj modicus, moderate: senilis, peculiar 
to an old man ; rabidus, rabid ; peregrinus, foreign ; Jurtivus, 
thievish: canorvs, sonorous; ^rtJt#5, quarrelsome; legitu 
musj legitimate. To these must be added the adjectives^ 
ending in dtus^ derived from substantives — as harhatus^ 
bearded ; cardatuSj prudent or wise. 

Note. Ther6 are several exceptions to Ihis rule. Some of these 
adjectives have both the comparative and the superlative — as liberdli» 
(liberal), haajntalia (hospitable), divinus (divine). Others have only 
the comparative — ^as rusiicus (rustic), aegualis iequ&l)^ capitalis (mor- 
tal), popularis (popular), regalis (kingly), salutarU (wholesome), 
dvUis (belonging to a citizen), tempestivus (in proper time). 

4. The following adjectives have no regular degrees, though 
there are no apparent reasons for the deficiency, and they 
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must, accordingly, be remembered separately: — dmtis, 

noarishing; eaducus, falling^ or fragile; cmvus^'haild ] curvusy 
crooked 3 ferus, wild 3 gnarusj knowing ; lacer and mutilus, 
mutilated; lassus, tired j mediocrisj middling; meTnorj mind- 
ful: mirtiSy wonderful ; naous, industrious; rudiSf rude ; truZj 
fierce. 

Note. Sometimes an adjective, instead of being put in the superla- 
tive, has per (the Greek irep?, beyond or above measure) prefixed to it 
^-as peirmagnust percommodus. Others take prae in a similar sense— 
as praegelidus (very cold). Adjectives thus compounded with per or 
prae have no degrees of comparison, except praedarus (illustrious), 
which is treatecTas a simple adjective, and accordingly has its de* 
gi»es praeclariar and pmeclarissimus. It should further be observed 
that poets sometimes form the comparative and superlative of such 
adjectives as usually form their degrees in the regular manner by th« 
adverbs magis and maxime. 



CHAPTER XV. 



NUMERALS. 



f 100. Most numerals are in reality adjectives denoting 
number — as one man {unus hpmo)^ the first man {primus 
komo)j temi miUtes. three and three soldiers together ; duplex 
numerus, the double number. Only one class of numerals be- 
longs to the adverbs — as semel, once; 6t5, twice; fer, thrice. 
All numerals are divided into six classes: — 1. Cardinal nth 
merals, or those w'hich simply denote the number of objects, 
and answer to the question ^ how many V — as one, two, tnree ; 
2. Ordinal numerals, or those indicating the order or succession 
of objects — as the ^rst, second, third ; 3. Distributive numerals j 
or those which denote how many each time — as temi^ three 
each time; 4. Multiplicative nwneralsj denoting how many fold 
a thing is— as triplex, threefold ; 5. Proportional numerals, de- 
noting how many times more one thing is than another — as 
triplum, three times as much; and lastly, 6. Adv^hial numerals, 
denoting how many times a thing happens or is done — as 
quater, four times. 

§ 101. The first three cardinal numerals — tmiw, a, wm(one); 
duo, duae, duo (two); and tres, tria — are declinable; the rest, 
up to two hundred, are indeclinable; but from two hundred 
up to a thousand they are declinable, and have three termitta- 
tions for the three genders. MiUt, one thousand, is an inde-_ 
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clinable adjective, but it has a plural, millia, which is de< 
clinable, and 6sed as a substantive. The Latin language has 
no words to express any higher units than 1000 ; such as a 
million, billion, &c. must be expressed by a paraphrase in 
the form of a multiplication. Hence a million is said to be 
'ten times a hundred thousand,' decies centena millia; two 
millions, accordingly, is vicies centena millia — that is, twenty 
times a hundred thousand; cen^i^s centena millicu a hundred 
times a hundred thousand-^that is, ten millions, &o. 

The following table contains the principal cardinal numerals, 
according to which all others may be formed :— 

1. I. unu8, tffia, ununu 

2. II. duOf duae^ duo» 

3. III. tres, tria, 

4. IIII. or IV. quatuor, 

5. ' V. quinque, 

6. VI. sex, 

7. VII. septem, 

8. VIII. octo, 

9. IX. or Villi, novem. 

10. X. decern, 

11. XI. undecim. 

12. XII. duodecimo 

13. XIII. tredecim, or decern et tree (Jtria), or tree (jtria) et de- 

14. XIV. quatuordecim. Icem, 

15. XV. quindecim. 

16. XVI. sedecim, eexdecim, or decern et sex, 

17. XVII. decern et septem, or septemdeeim. 

18. XVIII. decern et octo, or duodevigitUi. 

19. XIX. decern el novem^ ot undevigintu 

20. XX. mghUi, 

21. XXI. unv^ (a, um) et vigintit or viginti unus (a, tMii). 

22. XXII. dno (duae) et vigintij or viginti duo (duae), 

23. XXIII. tres (tria) et viginti^ or viginti tree (jtria). ' 

24. '^l^W. qtMtuorettngintij or viginti quatuor. [gintioeto. 

28. XXVIII. duodetrigintaj more mreXy^oeto et viginti, or vt- 

29. XXIX. undetrigintai more rarely novim et vigmtii or vi- 

30. XXX. triginta, [gitUi novem* 

31. XXXI. unus (a, um) et trigitUa, or triginta unue (a, um). 
40. XL. quadraginta. / 

50. L. quinquaginta. 

60. LX. sexaginta. 

70. LXX. septuaginta, 

80. LXXX. ocioginta. 

90. XC. nonaginta, 

99. IC. or XCIX. nonaginta novem, or novem et nonaginta, or unde- 

100. C. centum. [centum, 

101. CI. centum et unus (a, um), or centum unua, 

102. CII. centum et duo {duae), or centum duo. 
800. CC. ducenti, ae, a. 
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^. CCC. trecmiiy ae, a. 

400. CCCC. quadringentit ae, a. 

500. D. or 10. quingenti, ae, a. 

600. DC. gexcerUit ae^ a. 

700. Dec. septingentif a«, a. 

800. DCCC. MtingaUi, ae, a, 

900. DCCCC. nongenti, ae, a. 

1000. M. or CIO. miUe. 
9000. CIOCIO. or MM. due millia, or bis mUU, 
3U0O. OIOCIOCIO. or MMM. tria mUlia, ot ter mille. 

5000. 100* quinque miUiaf or quinquies miUe, 

10,000. CCIOO. decern mUlia, or decies milU. 

100,000. CCCIOOO. cetUum tniUia, or ceiUies miUe. 

Note 1. It is unnecessary here to inquire into the origin of the Latin 
i^mbola for numbers ; suffice it to say, that M alone seems to be a 
real letter, and the initial of mille. The other leading symbols ar^ 

I = 1, V=5, X = 10, L = 50, C = 100. 10 or D =500, MorCIO=a 
1000. In reading the Latin symbols, the following points must be 
ofosenred : — 1. Two symibols of equal value are added together*-4s 

II = 2, CC=200. 2. A symbol eT less yalue before one of greater 
is subtracted — as IX =9, JCC =90. 3. A symbol of less value after 
one of greater is added — as XI = 11, CX = 110. 4. Each inverted C 
(Q) after the symbol 10 (500), indicates that the latter must be multi- 
plied by ten, so that 100 is 5000, and 1000, 50,000. 6. When we 
place as many C before I as there are inverted after it, we double 
the number— as 100=5000, but CCIOO = 10,000; atfain, 1000 :a 
50,000, but CCCIOOO = 100,000 ; and a million would accordingly 
be expressed by CCCCIOOOO. 

2. Frpm the above table it will be seen that in all the numbers 
between 20 and 100 we may put the smaller number either with et 
before the greater, or without the et after the greater — as viginti unus, 
or unuB et viginti, twenty-one, or one-and-twenty. For the numbers 
18, 19, 28, 29, 38, 39, 48, 49, 58, 59, 68, 69, 78, 79, 88, 89, 98, 99, the 
expressions in the form of a subtraction by means ofde are more frc 
quent than the others. Hence it is more advisable to say, duodeviginti, 
undeviginti, dnodetriginta, undetri^inta, undecentum, Slc. than decern 
et octo, decern et novem, octo et vigintt^ novem et viginti, &c. Above 100, 
the greater number always precedes the smaller either with or without 
et — as miUe unus, or mille et unus; centum sexggmta, or centum et sexa- 
ginta; mille trecenti. nonaginta novem, or miUe et trecenti nonaginta 
novem* 

4 102. In regard to the declension of unusj a, tiwi, it has 
already been remarked (§ 68, note 3^ that it is one of those 
adjectives which form the genitive m all genders in fws, and 
the dative in i; and that in the other cases the masculine and 
neuter follow the second declension, and the feminine the first, 

Note. It should be observed, however, that now and thon we meet 
with the genitive masculine uni, and with the dative uno, or in the 
femmine unae; but these are irregularities. Notwithstanding its 
loeaning, the numeral unus occurs also in the i^lnrnl fum, unae, una), 
but only when joined tasuch pubstantiye^ as luivo do plural — i|s unaf 

D 
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nujaiaei one marriage; unaeliterae, one leUer; unaeastra, one camp. 

The singular as well as the plural of unw. is also used in the sense of 
* alone,* or * the same' — as uniRomani, the Romans alone ; unis nuh- 
ribus, with th'? same manners ; unus Gracchus, Gracchus alone. 

h 103. Dvc and ires of course occur only in the plural, and 
are declined as follows : — 

Maac. Fern. Neut. M.&F. Neat. 



Nom. duo^ dtuiet dvo. 

Gen. duorumt dudrunij duorum, 

Dat. du6bu9i dudbust du6bu9. 

Ace. du68(flTduo)f duds, duo, 
Abl. duobua, dudbus, dudbus. 



Nom. tres, trta* 

Gen. trium^ triunu 

Dat. tribus, tribus. 

Ace. tres, tria, 

Abl. trtbus, M61M. 



Note. The word ambo, ambae, utnbo (both) is . declined like duo. 
The genitive plural of duo is sometimes duunit instead of duorui»^^ 
as duum mUHum, of two thousand. 

§ 104. Centum itself is indeclinable, but ducentiy ae. a>* tre- 
centij ae, a; quadringenti, &c. down to nongentij are all plural 
adjectives, the masculine and neuter of which follow the se- 
cond declension, and the feminine the first. Mille is commonly 
treated as an indeclinable adjective, and is accordingly joined 
to any case of a substantive ; but it has a complete plural, 
milHoj gen. milium, dat. millibus, &c. which is regarded as a 
substantive of the neuter gender — as duo millia, tria mUliOf 
quatuor rmllia, mtdta miUiOy &c. and is accordingly followed b3^ 
the genitive of the objects counted — as tria millia militumf 
3000 soldiers. 

Note. Mille also is sometimes used as a substantive, followed by a 
genitive — as mUle mUitum, 1000 soldiers ; but this generally happens 
only in sentences where mUle is either nominative or accusative. In 
the other cases, it does not occur except in connection with miUia; 
e.g., cum octo mUlibus peditum, mUle equituMf * with 8000 foot and 1000 
horse ;' where mille, like millibus, is ift the ablative. When smaller 
(adjective) numerals follow after millia, and the name of the objects 
counted follows after the smaller numerals, it is in the same case as 
millia, and not in the genitive— as <»Mt«unf tria miUia sexcenti viginti 
mUiles (for militum) — * there were slain 3620 soldiers ;* but if the name 
of the objects counted precedes the word miUia, it is commonly in the 
genitive — as Caesar Gallorum duo miUia quingentos sezceptt— 'Caesar 
took 2506 Gauls prisoners.' 

The expressions bis mUle, ter mt7Z«, quater mille, &c. occur more 
commonly in poetry than in prose. 

^ 105. Ordinal numerals are adjectives of three terminations 
— ^masculine U5, feminine a, neuter um. With the exception 
of primus and secundus, they are all formed from the cardinal 
numerals. The following table contains the principal ordinal 
numerals, according to which n]) the others may be formed :<— 
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1. primuBt the first. 

2. aecundm or altera the second. 

3. tertiust the third. 

4. quartuBf the fourth. 

5. quintusi the fifth. 

6. sextusj the sixth. 

7. $€ptimu8, the seventh. 

8. octovtttf, the eighth 

9. nonuSf the ninth. 

10. decimuSf the tenth. 

11. undecimus, the eleventh. 

12. diiodecimus, the twelfth, &c. 

13. tertius deeimus, rarely <2ecimu« ef f«ff ttts. 

14. quartus decimua^ rarely decmtM et -quar^ut^ &c. 

15. 9«m/tf« decimits. 

16. »exiu8 deeimus. 

17. $eptimus deeimus, 

18. <2w<M2et)ice«unus, rarely octavus deeimus, 

19. undevicesimus, rarely nontM decuniM. 

20. vicesimus (or vigesimus). 

21. ttnu« ef vicesimus {una et vieesima, unum et viceftmum), more 

rarely primus et vicesimus^ or vurestmux primus. 

22. alter (rarely secundus) et vicesimus^ vicesimus aUsTt or tfteo e( 

23. tertius et vicesimus , or vicesimus tertius. {vicesimus, 

24. qvartus et vicesimus ^ or vicesimus quartus ^ &c. 

28. duddetricesimuSf more rarely octovtfs 6t oicesimtM) and vierest- 

mus octavus. 

29. undetricesimus, more rarely nonvs ef vuresmn*, and vicesimus 

30. tricesimus, or trigesimus. {nonus, 

31. primus et tricesimus, tricesimut primuSt or untu el tricesimus. 

(See above, 20.) ' [trtcesimtM octavu«. 

38. duodequadragesimus, more rarely octavus et tricesimus, or 

39. ^ndequadragesimust more rarely nonus et trtcestmus, or frt- 

40. quadragesimus* [cesimus nanus, 
50. quinquagesimus, 

60. sexagesimus. 
70. «epeuagre«»ntt<. 
80. oc2o^e«tmtf«.> 
90. nonagesimus. 
1(X). centesmv*. 
101. centesimus primus. 
110. ixntesimus deeimus. 
124. centesimu^ vicesimus quartus, 
2(X). <fiM;ente<untM. 
3(X). Irecen^efifRiM. 
4(X). quadringentesimus, 
500. quingentesimus. 
6(X). «e2cefi£eetmtf<. 
700. septingentesimus, 
800. odtn^en/eytifitts. 
900. non£[-e7ife8mtM. 
KXX). miltesimus. 
2000. 6ie mUlesimus. 
3000. ler mUlesimus, &o 
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10,000. decien millesimus, 
100,000. eenties tnill^imut, 
1,000,000. decies eenties millesimuB, 

Note 1. Primus is properly a superlative, and denotes * the first 
among many.' There is another form, prior, properly a compara- 
live, which accordingly is used only when two objects are spoken of. 
M^hen only two objects are spoken of, ' the second' is always ex- 
pressed by alter: otherwise aUer-^-alter means ' the one — the other.' 
In the word unusetvieeaimuSf the unws is declinable like vicesimus; 
but sometimes we find unetvicesimus, unetvicesima, in which the un 
remains unchanged throughout all cases. In such forms as undeiri- 
cesimuSf and dwadetrice»imuSj the un and Ji^o are indeclinable. 

2. The years before and after the birth of Christ, after the founda- 
tion of Rome, or of any other era, are expressed in Latin by ordinal 
numerals— as 1847 is anno mUlesimo octingentesimo quadragesimo sep- 
timo; all words l>emg here in the ablative. 

3. From ordinal numerals are derived a class of numerals in dnu8, 
to which the English language has nothing corresponding — as pri- 
manus, secundanus, tertianus, vicesimanus, &.c. ; thejr denote the 
division or class to which any one belongs, but are chiefly used to 
denote the particular legion to which a Roman soldier belonged — as 
vicesimanuSf one who belongs to the 20th legion. In consequence 
of the word legio being understood, the first numeral in a compound 
is generally feminine — as tertiadecimanuSf one of the 13th legion; 
quarta decimanus, one of the 14th legion ; tertiaet vicesimanust one 
of the 23d legion; but we also find such forms as tuietvicesimanus, 
duoetvicesimanus, 

§ 106. Distributive numerals answer to the question qMftenit 
' how many each time V They are used only in the plural, 
and are adjectives of three terminations, t, ae^ a. The Eng- 
lish language has no corresponding numerals, but has recourse 
to circumlocution — as temi militesj three soldiers each time. 

The following table contains the leading distributive 
numerals ; — 



1. singulis a«, a, one each time, 

or one by one. 

2. hini, two each time. 

3. temi (jlrini), three each time. 

4. quatemi. 

5. quini, 

6. sent 

7. septeni, 

8. octoni, 

9. novini. 

10. deni. 

11. undeni, 

12. duodenu 

13. temi deni. 

14. quatemi deni, &c. 

18. octoni deni, or duodeviceni. 



19. novefti, or «ii^«oicefit. 

20. viceni, 

21. vieeni, singuli. 

22. vieenibini, &c. 
30. trieeni. 

40. quadra^ni, 

50. quinqua^fenu 

60. setagenu 

70. septuageni, 

80. octogeni* 

90. nonagenu 
100. centenL 
200. duceni. 
300. treceni. 
400. qu€idrinf^enu 
500. qtimgem. 
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1000. Bingula miUiat or simply 
2000.^'na milUa. [miUia, 

dOOO.^ema miUia, 
10,000. dena miUia. 



GOO. sexeeni, 
700. $eptingenu 
800. octingeni, 
900. nongeni. 

Note 1. The genitive of all these Dumerale in the masculine and 
neuter is more commonly um than orum. Instead of the compound 
numerals vieeni 6tAt, &c. we may also say, bint et vicenif or bini vi- 
eenif &c. *A thousand each time,' ' two thousand each time,' &c. 
ahould, accofding to analogy, be expressed by miUeni, 6w tntUenii 
Soc.; but this form does not occur, and instead of it, we find the 
forms eiven in the table, aingtUa millia, hina millia, tema tniUiaf &c. 
Instead of tingula tnillia, we also find simply miUia, provided the 
distributive meaning is clear from the context — as singulu mittia to- 
lenta dedit, * he gave to each a thousand talents.* For the same rea* 
son we mav use the cardinal numerals instead of the distributives in 
any case where the distributive nature is indicated by any other word 
(especially tinguli) in the clause — as singulis denarii trecenti (for Cre- 
cenii imperabantur, 

2. DistributiveB are used instead of cardinals when joined to sub- 
stantives which have no singular, or of which the plural has a differ- 
ent meaning from that of the singular— as bina castrot two camps ; 
binae litterae^ two letters ; binae aedest two houses. In this case, how- 
ever» it is customary to use unit ae^ a, and frtnt,a«, a, instead of sm- 
guli and terni. Words which have a different meaning in the singular 
and plural deserve particular attention, e.g. binae 2tf(erae signifies two 
letters or epistles, but duae lilterae, two letters of the alphabet ; duae 
aedes, two temples, but binae aedesi two houses. 

3. Distributives, from the nature of their meaning, are employed 
in multiplication in connection with the adverbial numerals^-as bit 
6tna, twice two ; guater septeni dies, four times seven days ; bis sent 
jmerif twice six boys. In poetry, however, cardinal numerals are 
often used in multiplication instead of distributives — as bis qtkinque 
for bis yutni, twice five. 

4. Distributive numerals are sometimes used in speaking of things 
which exist in pairs — as bini oculi\ the two eyes. Poets even go so 
far as to use them entirely in the sense of cardinal numerals-— as bina 
hastUia, two lances ; and sometimes also use them in the singular 
—as binum corpus, a double body ; septeno gurgUe, with a sevenfold 
whirlpool. 

5. There is a class of numeral adjectives ending in arius which are 
derived firom distributive numerals ; they denote of how many equal 
parts or units a thing consists — as numerus binarius^ a number consist- 
mg of two units ; versus senarius, a verse consisting of six equal parts 
or feet ; nummus denarius (or denarius alone), a coin containing ten 
equal parts ; vir octogenariuSf a man who has lived eighty years. On 
the same analogy we should have singularius and millertarius; but 
the forms singularis and miUiarius are more commonly used. 

h 107. Maltiplicative numerals answerinc; to the question 
< how many fold V {quoiuflex ?) all end in plex, and are adjec- 
tives of the third declension (gen. plicis)j and of one termma- 
tion only for all genders. Few of them seem to have been in 
use, the following are those which occur in Latin writers: — 
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simplexj airaple. 
duplex^ twofold. 
triplex^ threefold. 
quadruplex, fourfold. 



quincuplext fivefold. 
septempleXi sevenfold. 
decemplex, tenfold. 
centumpleXi a hundredfold. 



§ 108. Proportional numerals answer to the question quotA' 
plus t ^ how many times more V They are adjectives ending 
m plus^ iif urn; but we scarcely ever find them in any other 
than tne neuter gender. The only numerals of this class 
which occur in Latin \vtiter8 are : — 



1. 9implu8\ a, «m, simple. 

2. duplust a, um, twice as much. 

3. trtplusi thrice as much. 

4. quadrupluSf four times as much, 

5. quinquipluSf five times as much. 



7. septuplust seven times as much. 

8. octuplus, eight times as much. 
10. decupluSf ten times as much. 

100. centuplusi a hundred times as 
much. 



$ 109. Adverbial numerals denoting repetition answer to 
the question ' how often V quoties or quotiens 1 As adverbs, 
they are not susceptible of aBtV inflection. ^ 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



semd, once. 


23. 


6w, twice. 


30. 


ter, thrice. 


40. 


quatert four times. 


50. 


quinquies, five times, &C. 


60. 


sexieSf (or sexiens). 


70. 


septies (or septiensy &c). 


80. 


oeties. 


90. 


ntmes. 


100. 


decies. 


130. 


undecies. 


200. 


duodedeg. 


300. 


terdeciea or iredeeiea. 


400. 


quaterdeciea or quatuordecies. 


500. 


quinquie$deeie8 or quindeeies. 


600. 


sexiesdecies or aedeciea. 


700. 


septies decies. 


800. 


dvodevieies or oetiesdeeies. 


900. 


undevieies or noviesdecies* 


leoo. 


vicies. 


2000. 


semd et vicies or vicies semel. 


10,000. 


his et vicies or vicies bis. 


100,000. 



. ter et vicies or vicies ter, 

, trides. [&c. 

, quadragies. 

. quinquagies. 

, sexagies. 

. septuagies, 

, octogies, 

. nonagies, 

. centies. 

. centies trides or centies et 

. ducenties. [trides. 

. trecenties. 

. quadringenties. 

. quingenties. 

. sexcenties. 

. septingenties. 

. octirtgeniies. 

.'non^enties, 

. milltes. 

, his milties, &c. 

. dedes millies. 

. centies mUlies, 



Note 1. Besides the above adverbial numerals, which are formed 
from cardinal numerals, there are some others from ordinal numerals, 
which end in o (abl.) and um (accus. iieQt.)--4i8 primum and primo, 
secundum and secundoj tertium and dertio, qwirtuwt and quarto^ &o. 
PrfmwTO generally signifies * for the first time,' and primo * at first,' or 
* at the beginning.' Instead oisecundum^ * for the second time,' iterum 
IS used; secundo signifies * secondly,' but it is more common to use 
deinde or turn instead of it. In the remaining numbers, the forms 
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DodiDg in o are 8C«rceiy ever used. * For the last time' is ultimum, 
pottremum, or tixtremum. » 

2. There are regular series of compound substantives, formed of 
numerals and the substantives annus (year), dies (day), and vir (man) 
— aa hiennium, triennium, quadriennium, aexennium, septuennium, a 
period of two, three, four, six, and seven years ; biduum, triduum, 
quatriduumt a space of two, three, and four days. There were at 
Rome several commissions composed of two, three, or more persons, 
and the different commissioners, accordingly, were called duumviri^ 
tresviri or triumvirit quiUuorvirit quinquevirit decemvirit quindeeint" 
viri, centumvirif &,c. A member of such a commission was called 
duummrf triumvir, decemtir, &c. To these compounds we may add 
the derivative adjectives bimuB, trimus, and quadrimu8, a child of 
two, three, and (bur years. 

MlO. Fractional nambers are always expressed in Latin 
by fan (part) — as dimidia parM, ^ ; Urtia wirsj \ ; quarta pars, 
} 'f quinta pars, ^ ; sexta pars, |, 1Scc. Wnen the number ot 
parts in a fractional nuiooer is less by oobe than the number 
of parts into which the whole is divided — as §, i, i, &c. the 
fractions are expressed simply by duae^ tresy quatuoTy &c. to 
which must be uoderstood partesj and it must be conceived 
thus: two parts out of three, three parts out of four, four 
parts out of five, &c. All other fractions are expressed just 
as in English — as f, dtioc quintae; ?, tres guintae; ^ quatuor 
septimae; ^, quinqtM septimae. &c. partes being understood. 
Sometimes, however, fractions are expressed by circumlocu- 
tion — as I, dimidia quarto, one-half of a fourth; |, dimidia 
pars et Urtia — ^that is, one-half and one-third. 
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PRONonirs. 



Mil. Pronouns are words which supply the place of a sub- 
stantive, or refer to a substantive mentioned either before or 
after— «8 Eso, I ; tu, thou ) nos,\7e } vos, they : homo qui laudat, 
the roan who praises ; tUe vir, that man. The pronouns ego, 
tu, nos, and vos, supplying the place of names, may be regard- 
ed as substantives, and convey a full meaning by themselves ; 
whence they are called substantive pronouns, or, less correctly, 
personal pronouns. All other pronouns may be regarded as 
adjectives, their meaning not being complete without a sub- 
stantive either expressly added or understood. Hence their 
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different forms for the different senders, to accommodate 
themselyes to the substantiyes to which they belong. 

M12. All pronouns are divided into seven classes. 

1. Substantive pronouns — as egOj tu, nosj vos. 

2. Adjunctive pronouns — as ipse^ ipsa, ipsuniy self. 

3. Demonstrative pronouns — as hicj haeCy kocy this ,; isU^ istOf 
istudy that ; iUe, UlOf Mud, that ; isj eOf td, and its derivative, 
idenij eadem^ idem, 

4. Possessive pronouns — meus, a^wn; tuusy a, tern ; stmsj a, wn; 
nosterj nostrcij viostrum; vestety vestra, veatrum, 

5. Relative pronouns — quiy quae, quody and its compoandS| qta^ 
cumqM and qdsqMs. _ 

6. Interrogative pronouns — qtnfy quoiy quidy and quiy quae^ 
quod. 

7. Indefinite pronouns — as diquis* diquOy diquid and diquod ; 
qutdam, quaedaniy quiddam ana quodaam; quispiamy quae* 
piam, qmdpiam and qmdpiam, and the compound dtquis-' 
piam; quisouam (raasc. aiid fern.), qmdqaam; quivisy quaeviSy 
quidvis ana quoavis; quUihet, quaelibety quodltbet and mad- 
tibet ; quisquej quaequej quodquej and all other compounds of 
qui ana qms. 

§ 113. Substantive pronouns always stand by themselve^ 
and are not joined to substantives. Eso denotes the person 
speaking — that is, the first person ; &ndtu the person spoken 
to, or the second person. In English, we have also a pronoun 
of the third, or the person spoken of — namely, he, shey and ii ; 
but the Latin language has no substantive pronoun for the 
third person in the nominative ; and if it is to be expressed at 
all, its place must be supplied by the demonstrative pronouns 
t5 or ille. In the oblique casesj however, there are forms for 
the third person. The declension of the substantive pronouns' 
is very peculiar : — 

^ SINaULAS. 

First Person. Second Person. Third Person. 

Nom. ifgot I. tUf thou. is wanting. 

Gen. melt of me. («c, of th«e. ««i, of himself, her- 

self, itself. 

Dat. mUt, to me. ttbi, to thee. «iit, to himself, her- 

self, itself. 

Ace tnii me. ti, thee. «2, himself, herself, 

itself. 

Voc. is wanting. ea, thou. is wanting. 

Abl. tnit with, by, l«, with, by, from, or f I, with, bv, from, «r 
from, or in me. in thee. in himself, &c. 
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First Person. 
Nom. noSf we. 

nostrij or nos- 
trum, of us. 
nobis J to us. 
noSy us. 
is wanting. 
Abl. ' «o&*s,witK,by, 
from^orinus. 



Gen. 

Dat 

Ace. 

Voc. 



Third Person, 
is wanting. 
suty of themselves. 

sihi, to themselves. 
scy themselves, 
is wanting. 
»c, with, by, from, or 
in themselves. 



Pt.t7RAL. 

Second Person. 

vosy you. 

vestrty or vestruMy of 
you. 

«o6»s, to you. 

VQSy you. 

«o«, you. 

vdhiSy with, by, from, 
or in. you. 

Note 1. What we have givefn here as the pronoun of the third per- 
son is properly a reflective pronoan ; that is, one which refers either 
to the subject of the clause in wliich it occurs, or if it appears in an 
inserted clause, to the subject of the leading clause — as Cato se inter- 
fecUy * Cato killed himself,' the se refernn^ to Cato, the subject ; 
amicus mens contemnebat divitiaSy quad se feltcem reddere nonpossent 
— * my friend despised wealth, because it could not make him nappy,' 
the se referring to my friend, the subject of the leading clause. 
Wherever there is no such reference to the subject, but where the 
pronoun refers to a different person or thing from the subject, the 
oblique cases must be taken from m, ea, i(2, or from tZZe, tZZa, iUud — as 
ubi ad hostem accessit, interfecit eum — 'when he came near the enemy, 
he slew him,' the eum not referring to the subject, but to hostem, 

2. All forms of the substantive pronoun, except th? genitivesplural, 
and the nominative' and vocative singular t«, may take the sufnx met, 
which answers in meaning to the English * self,^ and makes the pro- 
nouns emphatic — as egomety I myself; mikimety to myself; sibimet, to 
himself; nobismHy to ourselves. The emphasis is sometimes strength- 
ened by the addition of ip^e — as sibimet ipsiy nobismet ipsisy &c. Tu 
is made emphatic by the suffix te — as tute, thou thyself; but met is 
sometimes added to t€ — as tutemet, thou thyself. The forms me, te, 
and set are frequently doubled — as meme, tete, sesey without these 
pronouns thereby becoming particularly emphatic. 

3. The genitives met, tuiy suiy nostri, vestriy are properly genitives 
of the neuter of the possessive pronouns meumy tuumy suumy nostrumy 
vestrumyBO that mei properly means *of my being;' that is, *of me.* 
The genitives plural nostrum and vestrum are used only in a partitive 
sense— as * every one of us,* unusquisque nostrum; but * he remem- 
bers us,' nostri reminiscitur, 

4. In the dative singular of the first person poets often employ a 
contracted form, mi instead of mihi; but it is rarely used in prose. 

i U4. The adjunctive pronoun ipse, ipsOj ipsum, is commonly 
joined to substantives, and other pronouns, and is declined as 
follows, the plural being quite like that of adjectives in t^, 
a, um: — 

SINOT7LAB. 

Fern. 

ipsa, 
ipsius, ^sius, 
tpsiy tpsiy 
tpsum, ipsam, 
tpsoy Ipsa, 
6 



Masc 

Nom. nwe. 
Gen. - • 
Dat. 
Ace, 
Abl. 



Neut. 
ipsum, 
ipsius, 
ipsi. 
ipsum. 
ipso. 



Neut. 



FLURA.I.. 
Masc. Fern. 

Nom. ipsiy ipsae, ipsa, 

^ ipsorum, ipsarumy tpsorum, 

ipsiSy ipsiSy ipsis. 

tpsosy tpsaSy ipsa. 

ipsiSy ipsiSy ipsis. 



Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Abl. 
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Note. In tlie early language, and in the comic noeta, the masculine 
nominative singular is sometimes ipsus instead of ipse. Ipse is in 
reality a compound of t«, ea, uf, and the auGixpse; hence we find in 
early writers such forms as eap^se (nom. and abl. feni.)t eopse (abl. 
masc), eumpse^ and eampsey for ipsa, ipso, MMum, and ipsam. This, 
also, accounts for the expression reapse; that is, re eapse or r« ipsa, 

$ 115. Demonstrative pronouns point to an object. Hie, 
haec, hoCf points to an object near to the speaker, and accord- 
ingly answers to the English ' this ;' whereas, tile, ilia, Ulvd, 
points to a more distant object, and s answers to tne English 
Mhat,' or ^you.' Iste, ista, istud, generally refers to the per- 
son spoken to, or to things connected with him, and is ac- 
cord ingljr termed the demonstrative of the second person. 
As by using hicj a speaker may also point to himself, htc, haecy 
hoc, is sometimes called the demonstrative of the first person, 
while iUe, ilia, illud, pointing to a distant object, or the one 
spoken of, is termed the demonstrative of the third person. 
Is, ea, id, generally refers to something mentioned oeforOj 
being almost equivalent to ' the person or thing mentionea 
before,' or it is lollowed by an explanatory relative clause^ as 
in English 'he who,' is qui. This pronoun can hardly be 
called a demonstrative. Idem, eadem, idem, ' the same,' ex- 
presses unity or identity ; this word, too, is, properly speak- 
ing, not a demonstrative pronoun. 

The declension of these pronouns has many pecoliarities. 







surauLAR. 






PLl 


JRAL. 




Maw. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Maw. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Nom. hict 


haec, 


hoc. 


Nom 


.ht. 


hae, 


haec. 


Gen. 


kujua 


, hujusj 


hujus. 


Gen. 


horum, 


hdrum, 


hdrum. 


Dat. 


kutc, 


Attfe, 


hi^. 


Dat. 


his, 


his. 


his. 


Ace. 


hunc, 


hanc, 


h6c 


Aoc. 


hSs, 


hds. 


haec. 


Abl. 


hoc. 


hoc, 


hdc 


Abl. 


his, 


his, 


his. 






SIWOULAK. 






PLUKAL. 




Maw. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


Maw. 


Fem. 


Neat 


Nom 


.<». 


e&. 


%d. 


Nom. tf («), 


eae, 


ed. 


Gen. 


ijus, 


ejus. 


ejus. 


Gen. 


eorvm. 


edrum. 


edrum. 


Dat. 


cf, 


ef, 


ef. 


Dat. 


iis (eC), 


tts (ef«), 


tC« (eC«). 


Ace. 






%d. 


Ace. 


eo», 


eds. 


eft. 


Abl. 


ed, * 


ed, ' 


eo. 


Abl. 


t«» (eis). 


lie ieis), 


Us (ef«). 



Ille, ilia, illud, and iste, ista, istvd, are both declined like 
ipse (§ 114) — as gen. illius, dat. tilt, &o.; istius, isti, &o. 
idem, eddem^ idem, being composed of is, ea, id, with the 
suffix dem, is declined like is, ea, id, with dem attached to it — 
as gen. ejusdem, dat. eidem, ace. eundem, eandem, idem, &o. 
The n in eundem and eandem is merely a euphonic change for 
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eumdem eamdem^ and so also in the genitive plural eorundem 
and eorundem. 

Note 1. The cin the yarious formB of Atir, haec, hoCi hunc, &>c. is a 
remnant of an ancient suffix or enclitic, for the oriijrinal form was 
hie^t haee€, hocS; hence in early Latinity we still find sach forms as 
hanci, hadS. But in the best authors, the ce is found attached to those 
cases onl^ which end in s — as hujusce, hiscci hoscef hasce, and renders 
the meaning of these forms more emphatic. When the interrogative 
particle ne is attached in addition to the ce, the e of the latter is 
changed into t — as hiOne, Aocine. The dative singular kuk is usually 
pronounced as one syllable, but later poets sometimes count it as two 
short syllables, haie. 

2. Tne nomiiiative plural masculine ei, instead of n (firom t«), oc- 
curs very rarely^ and in the compound idem never. In the dative 
plural, also, eU is much more rare than iia. The two t in n, iidemt 
and iisdemi were pronounced as one long i. 

3. Instead of tZ2«, there existed in early Latin the form oUu$, of 
which oUi Cdat. sing., and nom. plur.) still occurs in Virgil, and Moe 
and oUa in an imitation of the ancient language in Cicero. Instead 
of the genitive Ulius, Utius, and the dative t22t, i«<t, we> sometimes 
find in the early writers, genitiye iUi, ieti, dative t22a«, ietae, and in 
the fem.'plur. illaec and istaec (originally vLlaece and istaeceit for illae 
and istae. For in the ancient language, both ille and t«te, like hie, took 
the demonstrative suffix ce — as UliCf iUaec, illoc, or Htuc; isticj iataeCt 
i»toc; and we still find such forms as ieiace, ietiecef iUacey tUisce, iUosce^ 
Ulaeee; but even the best writers use ietunc^ istanci iUuncj illanc; the 
ablative istoct istac, illoc, Ulac^ and the neuter plural istaec and Ulaec, 
When the interrogative particle ne is added, the e of the ce is changed 
mto i— as istucinet itistocine, istoscine, illicine, illancine, 

4. The demonstrative particle, when a word by itself, is ecee or en, 
' lo* or ' behold f and these compounded with forms of is, ea, id, ille, 
and iste, make eccum, eccam, eecos, eccas, <for ecce eum, earn, eos, eas); 
ellum, etlam, eUaSi ellos (for en ilium, illam, Ulas, iUos) ; and eccillum, 
eceistam (for ecce ilium, istam), which were very common in the lan- 
guage of ordinary life, and often occur in Plautus and Terence. 

M 16. The ^gsessive pronouns are real adjectives of three 
terminations — masculine t«s or er, feminine a, neuter urn; and 
the masculine and neuter follow the second, and the feminine 
the first declension. They are — meitSj mec^ meum, my ; tuusj 
tWL tuumy thy ; suus^ sua, suum, his ; noster, nostra, nostrum, 
our ; vesteryvestra, vestrum, your. Mens, however, makes the 
vocative singular mascuhne mi, instead of mee. (Compare 
f 58, note 4.) 

Note 1. Some forms of these pronouns take the suffix pte (the Greek 
won) to strengthen their meaning — as suopte, suapte, meopte, tuonte, nos" 
trapte. Suus, in all its cases, takes the suffix met, with quite the same 
meanine — aasudmet, suamet, 6lc. Sallust, however, also uses me&met, 

2. There is a class of possessive pronouns ending in as (for all gen- 
ders), genitive dtis — as nostrtis, vestras, and cujas; (hey signify ' be- 
longing to our, your, whose country, family, or party ;' so that not- 
tratee means our countrymen, or the men of our party or family 
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3. The possessive interrogative cujusj cuja^ cujum (whose ?) occuni 
only in the nominative and accusative singular (,cujum, cujam, cujum), 
the ablative singular feminine cuja, and in the nominative and accu- 
sative plural fem. cuiae, cujas; but it is found only in early Latinity 
and in legal phraseology. 

4117. The relative pronoun quij quacj quod, ' who' or ' which,' 
generally refers to a noun in another clause, and introduces 
an explanatory clause — ^as Socrates, who was the wisest <^ 
the Atnenians, was sentenced to death. Its declensioa is as 
follows : — 



Masc Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 



Nom. quff quae, quae* 
Gen. quol-um, qudrum, quorum, 
Dat. qulfms, qutbuSf quibus. 
Ace. quos^, quits, quae. 
Abl. quibus f quibus, quibus. 



Nom. qui, quae, quod. 

Gen. cujus, cujus, eiijus, 

Dat. cui, cui, CM*. 

Ace. quern, quam, quod. 

Abi. quo, qua, quo. 

The compound quicunque. quaecunme^ quodcunqt^ (from cum 
or qmim ancl que, * whenever'), signifies * whoever' or ' which- 
ever;' and quisquisima.sc. and fem.) quidquid (neut.) denotes 
' every one who.' Quicunque, in all its genders, is joined to 
substantives, and is accordingly treated, as an adjective ; quis' 
quis is likewise sometimes joined to Substantives) but quidquid 
never, and is accordingly regarded as a substantive. Qui- 
cunque is declined like qut. cunque being merely affixed to the 
cases — as cujuscunque, cuicunque, quemcunque, «c. ; but some- 
times one or two ottier words are inserted between the relative 
and the suffix cunque — as quo ea me cunque ducet, ' whitherso- 
ever she may leacf me.' Quisquis commonly occurs only in 
the nominative masculine, the nominative and accusative 
neuter (quidquid), and in the ablative masculine and neuter 
(quoquo). Quemquem, quibusquibus, and quaqua, are found only 
very rarely. From the genitive, which must have been cujus' 
cujus, there has been formed, by a sort of contraction, cuicui^ 
which occurs in the expression cuicuimodi, * in any way,' for 
cujitscujusmodi. 

Note. A more ancient form for the genitive and dative cujus and cm 
was quojus and quoi; the dative ciil, as a word of two syllables, oc* 
curs only in very late writers. The ancient ablative singular for all 
genders was qui, which is used by the best writer? when the preposi- 
tion cum (with) is appended to the ablative — as quicum, for quocum or 
quacum; and in certain phrases, when the relative is used in the neu- 
ter gender without a substantive to which it referfr— es vix rdiquit qui 
efferretur — * he scarcely left (means) wherewith he could be buried ;' 
habeo, qui utar — ' I have (means) which I may use.' Instead ef the 
ablative plural quibus, there is a more ancient form, quis or queis, 
which often occurs in poetry and late prose writers. 
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^ 118. There are two interrogative pronouns, y«s, ^tioc. quidj 
and quij quae, quod, the latter of which in form is entirely the 
same as the relative pronoun. The former has the nature of a 
substantive, and is therefore not joined to a snbstantive, but 




mitted 1' This distinction is strictly observed in regard to the 
neuter quid and qtwd; but less strictly in regard to quis and 
quij especially in clauses containing an indirect question, for 
there qui is often used for quisj and ^is for qui. The declen- 
sion of the interrogative pronouns is the same as that of the 
relative. When a question is to be expressed with a certain 
degree of impatience, the particle nam is attached to quis — as 
quisnanij quaenam^ qmdnavn^ or quodnam, ^ who then V or ^ what 
then V The difference between qmdnam and quodnam is the 
same as be^tween quid and quod. 

Note. The ablative singular for all genders, quf^ as in the case of 
the relative pronoun (^ 147, note), occurs onlv in the sense of ' in 
what manner ?' or • how V — as qui fit t ' how does it happen V — qui 
canvenit f * how is it consistent V 

4 1 19. The indefinite pronouns express an indefinite gene- 
rality. They have been enumerated in § 112. Their declension 
is, on the whole, the same as that of the relative pronoun. 

The most common indefinite pronoun is aliquisj aliqua, di- 
quid, ^nd^diquod (some one). For the masculine there is also 
a form, diqui, which, however, is not often used. The neuter, 
aliquidj has the nature of a substantive, and diqujod that of an 
adjective ; whence it is joined to substantives. The masculine 
diquis is used both as a substantive and as an adjective. The 
feminine singular and the neuter plural differ in termination 
from the relative pronoun, being diquaj and not aliquaej which 
is the feminine plural. There is also a simple form without 
the prefix di (from aliusj or the obsolete form, dis. neut. did.); 
namely, qws^ quae, quid, and qui, qua, quodj which is declined 
like the relative, except that the feminine is both quae said 
fua, and the neuter plural likewise both quae and qua. Quid 
IS used only as a substantive, and quod as an adjective. Quis 
may be used in both senses — as dicat quis, ^ some one may 
say f si quis dux, ' if any general.' It may be said, in general, 
that this simple indefinite occurs only after the particles 
n, nisi, ne, num, and after the relatives quo, quanto, and 
quum, though even the best writers sometimes use diquis after 
them. 

Another indefinite pronoun is ecquis, ecqua, eeqtdd,AT\d ecqjti, 
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ecguae, eeguod (from en and quis), signifying ^ whether any one.' 
A strengthened form is ecquisnam or numquisnam. 

Quidam. quaedam^ qmddam. and quoddamj 'a certain one.' 
The form quiddam is a substantive, and quoddam an adjec- 
tive. It is declined like the relative, gen. cujusdaniy dat. 
euidamj &c. 

Aliquis'ptam^ or qidspiam^ quaepiam, quidpiam^ and quodjnam, 
Quisptam is chiefly used as a substantive, but alujuispiam oc- 
curs also as an adjective, and quidpiam is used only as a sub- 
stantive. 

Quisquam (masc. and fern.), quidqiutm (iieut.), 'any one,' oc- 
curs only in negative clauses, or at least has always a negative 
meaning. Quisquam is used both as a substantive and as an 
adjective with names of persons — b,s scriptor quisquaroj *any 
writer;' quisquam Gallusy 'any Gaulj' but it has no plural. 
Ullusj which has the same meaning as quisquanif occurs only 
as an adjective, excepting a few passages. 

Qtttvts, qtttlibet (any one who pleases, from vis, ' thou wilt,' 
and liheij 'it pleases'), and quisque (every one), are declined 
like the relative ; when used as substantives, they make the 
neuter quid^ and when used a%adjectives, quod. 

Unusquisque^ wfuufuaeqiiey unumquidquey and unum^odque^ 
' every one,' is declmed in both the words of which it is com- 
posed — as gen. uniuscujiuquey dat. unicuiquey ace. unumquemque^ 
unamquamquej &c. 

Qmcurapie, quaecunquBj quodcunque, 'whosoever' or 'which- 
soever,' has no neuter ouidcunque. 

Quisquis, quidquid (also written quicquid), generally occurs 
only in these two forms,- and only as a substantive. Its place 
is supplied by quicunquef which nas the same meaning. (See 
§ 117.) 

4 120. Besides the pronouns above enumerated, there are a 
number of others, commonly ^termed pronominal adjectives, 
which may conveniently be discussed here. They are — 

Utefj utroj utrum, ' which of two,' and its compounds uter^ 
vis, uterlihet, ulercunque (whichever of the two you please), 
ulerque (each of two or Doth), and aUeruter (either the one or 
the other). They are all declined like uter, gen. utrius, dat. 
utri (See § 58, note 3). In aUeruier, sometimes bothr words are 
declined, and sometimes the latter onJy—asgen. aUeriustUriuSy 
ace. alter urn utrum, or alLierutrum, 

Neuter, neutral neutrum (that is, ne or non lUer), ' neither of 
two,' is declined like uter. 

Alter J altera^ alterum^ ' one of two,' or ' the other' (f 105; note 
t), gen. aUertus, dat. alterii &c. 
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AUns, dia, diud, 'another,' gen. alius, dat. aliu It is never 
nsed in speaking of two ; hence it is ^ another,' and not ' the 
other.' 

Ullus, ftUoj fdhanj 'any,' gen. uUiuSj dat. idlij &c. 

Ntdlttti a, tan (that is, ne or non tdhu), ' none' or ' no one.' 

Note 1. Many of these adjectives which form their genitive in iusi 
and the dative in t (^ 58, note 3), are foand in the best writers makinff 
their genitive, according to the first and second declensions, in i and 
oBt and the dative in o and ae— «s in Caesor : alterae Ugioni, for dUeri 
legioni; and nulla consUio, for nulli consilio. 

2. Nullus is used both as an adjective and a substantive ; but nemo 
(gen. nemlnis, from ne and homoy * no man') is generally a substantive ; 
and where it is joined to otl)er substantives, the latter may be re- 
garded as in apposition to it — as nemo seriptor^ * no one who is a 
writer ;* nemo (xallus, * no one who is a G«ul.' Nemo is always joined 
in this manner with names of nations — as nemoRomanus. The neu- 
ter nihil (nothing, contracted nit) makes its genitive nihUi, dat. nihilo, 
and belongs to the second declension. 

3. Uterque signifies * both,' when each side or party consists only of 
one«— as uterque miles i * both soldiers,' or * each of the two soldiers ;' 
but when each of the two sides or parties consists of several persons 
or things, the plural must be used-^-as utrique, * both parties,' imply- 
ing that each consisted of several individuals. The plural is often 
used even when there is only one person or thing on each side. 

H21. There is another class of pronominal adjectives, de- 
noting the nature, size, or number of things. Some of them 
can express the same idea in a demonstrative, relative, inter- 
rogative, indefinite form ; and those in which this is the case 
are termed correlatives, as — 

Demonstrative. Relative and Interrog. Indefinite. 

talis, e, such a one. qualia, e, as, or of qualiscunque and qua' 
what kind. liMlibet, of whatever 

kind. 
tanius, a, um, so great, quantum, a, um, as quanluscunque ' and 
great, or how great i quantuslibet, howe- 
ver great. 
tat (indeclinable), so quot, as many, or quotcunque and quot' 
many. how many? 9uo<, however many. 



iotidem, just as many. 



quotua, a, vm, which 
in the series ? 



There are a few with the prefix di — as diquantus, of a 
certain or tolerable g^reatness ; diquot, some or a few ', which 
may likewise be classed among the indefinite pronominal 
adjectives. 

Note. From tantus and quantuM are formed the diminutives tantulus, 
a, «iR, quantuluSi a, um, quantuluscunque and aliquantulum, 

i 122. From pronouns are formed a number of pronominal 
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adverbs, denoting place where ? place whither ? and the place 
whence I — the way and nianner in which anything is done, 
or time. 

1. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place where anything is 
done : — tW, here or there : hicj here j istic, there, near you ; 
illiCf in that place ; ibidem^ in the same place ; aUbij else- 
where ; ubij where : ubicunque and vbiubij wherever ; alicubi^ 
somewhere ; uspiam and usquam, anywhere ; rmsmtam, no* 
where ; vtrohiquej in both places ; uhivis and ubitibet, any- 
where ; ubiquej everywhere. All these adverbs ending ia t 
(those in c have the demonstrative enclitic ce attached) are 
properly ancient datives or locatives, denoting place where? 

2. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place whither anything 
proceeds: — eo, thither; hue, hither; istuc and istOy to the 
place where yon are ; illiK and i7/o, thither, or to the place 
where he (or it) is; eodem, to the saifte place or part ; alio, 
to another place ; guoj to which place ; utro, to which of 
two places; quocungue, quoquoj to which place soever; 
quovisj quolibet, to whichever place you please; aliquo, to 
some place ; utroque, to both places ; usquamj to any place ; 
nusqmm, to no place. 

3. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place whence anything 
proceeds : — inde, thence ; Ainc, from this place ; istinc, from 
that place where you are ; iUinc, from that place where he 
or it IS ; indtdenij from the same place ; aliunde, from an- 
other place ; unde, whence ; undecunque, undeunde, whence- 
soever; dkundey from some place; utrinquej from both 
sides or places ; undique, from any or all sides ; undelibetj 
whencesoever you please. 

4. Pronominal adverbs denoting the way or manner in which 
anything is done : — ed, in that way ; hoc, istaCj iUac, or tWd, 
eddenij ita, sic, ut, did, qua, qtdj qudcunque^ qudqud^ aliqudj 
qudvis, and qudlibet. 

Note. All these forms are properly ablatives of the feminine, to 
which the substantive via or ratione may be understood. They also 
appear in the compounds eatenus and quatenus. 

5. Pronominal adverbs denoting time:— the demonstrative 
turn or tunc, then : the interrogative qucmdo, when ? ecqwmdOf 
whether ever ; the relative. ^t*m, when ; the indefinite dir 
qucmdo, at some time ; qumdocunque and qyanddque^ when- 
ever ; unquam, ever ; nunquam, never. 

Note. When the indefinites composed with di are preceded by «t, 
nisi, net or num, the prefix di is generally dropped— as necubi, * that 
not somewhere ;* ne quo, i'or ne diqtto; tie cunde, for ne dicunde; ne 
fua. £or ne aliqua; ne qucmdo, for ne diquando. (Compare ^ 119.) 
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. Pronominal adverbs of decree : — as tarn, so, so much : quam^ 
as, as much, or how much ? qu€mtumvis or quamvis, however 
much ; and the compound adeo, to that degree. 

. Pronominal adverbs of number: — Mies, so often: quoties^ 
as often, or how often 1 quotiescunquey however often ; alu 
quotiesj sometimes. 

. Pronominal adverbs of caosg:— «o, hoCj for this reason^ 
quod or quioy because } curt why ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THB VBRB. 

§123. A verb is a word which denotes that a person or thing 
(the subject of a sentence) is in a certain state or condition, 
performs an action, or is acted upon. A verb accordingly 
always implies existence and time ; because whatever exists, 
exists in time. For example : I sUep^that is, I am asleep at 
the present time ; I sat all day long — that is, I was sitting all 
daylong in past time; I have worked vigorously — that is, I 
Aove been (in past time) vigorously at work ; I purchase a book 
— that is, I perform the act of purchasing now (present time) . 
he is esteemed by his friends (here ^ he,' the subject, is actea 
upon by his friends, at the present time). 

§ 124. Verbs which denote a state or condition are termed 
neuter^ or, better, intransitive verbs. Some verbs denoting 
action also are intransitive, if the action terminates in the 
subject, and does not require an object to complete its mean- 
ing. For example — * I run,' * I walk,' are actions, but complete 
in themselves, and without re<][oiring an object. Verbs, on the 
other hand, which denote aotions, and require an object upon 
which the action is performed, are called transitive verbs — as 
^ I purchase,' ' I strike ;' these are actions rec|uiring an object, 
and cannot be fully understood unless that obiect is mentionea 
or understood from the context — as ' I purchase a house,' ' I 
strike the offender.' 

§ 125. The object of a transitive verb is generally in the 
accusative. The object in which the action terminates may 
also be considered as the subject in a state of suffering the 
action. Hence every transitive verb has an active and a passive 
form. 'I strike you,' therefore, is the active form, but 'you 
are struck by me' is the passive form j so also < I read the 
book,' and ' the book is read.' Intransitive verbs, on the othe~ 
d2 
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hand, generally have no passive form ; and when it does 
occur, it is only as an impersonal verb, no subject being 
mentioned on whom the action is performed — as curritur, 
^ running is taking place ;' or, as we should say, < they' or 
'people run.' 

Note 1. Sometimes a verb which is naturally intransitive may acquire 
a figurative meaning which is transitive, ana in this case it naturally 
may have an object and a regular passive^— «8 exeedo properly signifies 
* I go out,* and is intransitive ; but in the sense *I exceed,' it is transi- 
tive, and requires an object — as exeedo modum, * I exceed the measure ;' 
modus exceditur, ' the measure is exceeded.' Sometimes verbs have 
different forms for the transitive and intransitive meaning — as albere, 
to be white, and aJhare^ to make white ; /ug^^re, to flee, and/ugure, to 
put to flight ; plaeeret to be pleasinf , and placare, to make a person 
be pleased ; jacerej to lie down, and j'ac^re, to throw down, &c. 

2. In the case of^a transitive verb, the person performing the action 
(the subject) may at the same time be the person acted upon (object) 
— as arno me, I love myself; amat se, he loves himself. In this case 
tn verb is said to be used in a 'reflective sense. Many verbs assume 
(like the Greek middle voice) a passive form to express their reflec- 
tive meaning — as deleetor, I delight myself, or am delighted ; fallor, 
I am deceived, or deceive myself; maveor, I am moved, or move 
myself; mutor^ I alter myself, or am altered ; vertor^ I turn myself, 
or am turned. 

\ 126. Thdre is a peculiar and rather numerous class of 
verbs in Latin which have a passive form, but an active (either 
transitive or intransitive) meaning. They are called Depo- 
nents — as tmt^or, I imitate ; hortotj I admonish ; morior. I die ; 
reminiscoTj I remenriber ; fateor, I confess \ and many others. 
A great many of them are in reality passives, or verbs used 
in a reflective sense— such as vekor^ I ride in a carriage, 
properly signifies * I am carried j' vhrsor^ I stay in a place, 
properly signifies 'I turn myself.' (Compare f 125, note 2.) 

H27. A few verbs, on the other hand, have an active form, 
but are passives in meaning — as fio^ I become, or am made ; 
vapuloj I am beaten ; veneo^ I am sokl — and such are called 
neuter passives. Some again have a passive form in the past 
participle, and the tenses formed from it, though in meaning, 
as well as in all their other forms, they are active — as audeo, 
I dare ; fido, I trust j^ gaudeo, I rejoice ; sdeOj I am wont ; their 
perfects, therefore, being ausus stmu fisus sum^ gavisus sum, 
sditus sum. These are termed Semideponents. 

§ 1 28. The Latin language has four modes or moods of repre- 
senting a state or action, and each of them is indicated by 
special forms of the verb. 
1. The Indicative represents a state or action simply as a fact 

— as laudo, I praise ; laudavi. I have praised ] laudahOj I shall 

praite ; laudor, I am praisea. 
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2. The SfAjtmciive represents a state or action as a mere pos- 
sibility, as a conception of the mind, or as a wish — laudei 
aliquis, some one may praise ; opto ut vemiat, I wish that he 
may come ; veniat^ let him come ! 

3. The Imperative represents a state or action in the form of a 
command — as laudaj praise; scnbitCj write ye. 

4. "Hie Infinitive represents a state or action in its most gene- 
ral and indefinite form, without ascribing it to any subject 
— as Ictudarej to praise ; laudavissej to have praised j scribere, 
to write; scripsissej to have written. 

i 129. Besides these moods, a verb has certain forms which 
must be classed among n(A]ns, at least as far as their form is 
concerned^ and are accordingly declinable. These are — 

1. The SupinCj which has an accusative in urn, and an ablative 
in Uj but no other cases — as amatum and amatu ; leetum and 
Uctu; auditum and auditu. The supine, to which there is 
nothing analogous in the English verb, represents, like the 
infinitive, the state or action only in a general way ; its use, 
which is very limited, will be explained under Syntax. 

2. The Gerund likewise expresses a state or action in a general 
way. It is, like the supine, a verbal noun ending in durn^ 
but it is used only in its oblique cases — as gen. amandi, dat. 
ammdoj ace. (mumdum, abl. amando, 

3. The Participles are in form adjectives derived from verbs, 
but at the same time retain the notion of time which is in- 
herent in every verb. A verb may have two participles in 
the active, and two in the passive. Those in the active are 
the participle of the present ending in ns for all genders, 
and the participle of the future ending in urusj a, um ; the 
farmer represents the action as going on or in progress, and 
the latter as going to take place in future — as amaws, loving; 
scrihens^ writing; amaturits, one who is going to love, or is 
about to love ; scripturus, one who is going to write, or is 
about to write. The two participles of the passive are the 
past participle ending in us, a, um, and what is now called 
the gerundive (formerly the participle of the future) ending 

' in du8, doj dum ; the former represents an action in a state 
of completion, the latter that it is going on, or must take 
place — as aniatus, loved; 5cnp/t«, written; auditus, heard; 
amandusj one who is to be loved ; scribendus, one who is to 
be written ; audiendus, one who is to be heard ; in scribenda 
epistola, in writing a letter. 

Intransitive verbs, having no regular passive voice, cannot 
have either of the passive participles; but their neuter is 
nevertheless used in connection witn the verb ^ to be,' esse^ 
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as cursum est, running has taken place, or people have beeii 
running; currendum estj there is a necessity for running. 
Th'se expressions are of the same kind as the impersonal 
form of the passiye of intransitive verbs. (See § 125.) De- 
ponent verbs have all the four participles — as indians, imi- 
tating ; imitatusj having imitated ; irnitaturus, one who is 
about to imitate ', and inUtandus, one who is to be imitated. 

Note. Respecting the declension of participles, see the chapter^ on 
declension ; and respecting their degrees of comparison^ ^94, note. 

$ 130. Every state or action takes place at a certain time; 
that is, is represented either as past, or as present, or as future. 
But in each of these times a state or action may oe described 
as completed, or as in progress; hence arise six forms or 
Tenses to describe the diiierent times and relations of a state 
or action ; and a verb is said to have six tenses, which might 
occur in all the moods. The Latin language has its six tenses, 
both in the active and passive, only in the Indicative ; the 
Subjunctive has only five ; the Infinitive three ; and the Im- 
perative only two. Three of these tenses represent a state or 
action as not completed or in a state of progress, and the three 
remaining as completed. The former three are — 
(a). The Present, laudo, I praise, or am praised ; and laudorj 
I am praised ; the action not being terminated at the pre- 
sent time. 
{b.) The Imperfect, laudahanij I praised, or was praising^ and 
laudaharj I was being praised ; the action is past, but is re- 
presented as not completed in past time, 
(c). The Future, laudahoy I shall praise, or shall be praising ; 
lavdahor, I shall be praised ; the action is future, but not 
described as completed in future time. 
The following three tenses express a completed action : — 
(a). The Perfect, laudavij I have praised ; laudatus sum, I have 
been praised, denote a past action completed at the present 
time. 
(&}. The Pluperfect, laudaveram, I had praised ; and laudatus 
eroTOj I had been praised, denote a past action completed in 
past time, 
(c). The Future Perfect, laudavero, I shall have praised; 
and laudatus eroj I shall have been praised, denote a com- 
pleted action in future time. 

These tenses, on the whole, have the same meaning in the 
different moods in which they occur. 

M31. When a state or action is ascribed to one person or 
thing, the verb is in the singular ; when to two or more, in 
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the plural — as I praise, laudo; we praise, Imulamus, A state or 
actiun further may be assigned to tne person or persons speak- 
ing (i or we), to the person or persons spoken to (tkou or you), 
, and to the person or persons spoken of (key she, it, or they). 
There are accordingly three persons in the singular, and three 
in the plural, which are commonly distinguished by the terms, 
the first, second, and third person plural or singular. The two 
numbers occur in all moods except the infinitive, and the three 
different persons only in the inciicative and subjunctive j the 
imperative has only the second and third persons, and the in- 
finitive does not assign an action to any person at all. The 
pronouns f^ IhoUp he (she, it), we, you, they, are usually not 
expressed m Latm, as they are sufficiently marked by the ter- 
mmations of the verb itself; they are expressed only when 
they have a particular emphasis. 

§ J 32. To put a verb through the active and passive voice, 
through its moods, tenses, numbers, and persons, is callea 
to conjugate or to decline it. Conjugation consists mainly 
in the change of terminations. These terminations may be 
classified, according to the persons, in the active as well as in 
the passive voice. In the active, the first person singular, in 
all tne tenses and moods, except the imperative, terminates 
in 0, i, or m; in the passive in r: the second person singular 
in the active in 5 or sti ; in the passive in ris : the third person 
singular active in t; in the passive in tw: the first person 
plural active ends in 7nus ; in the passive in mur : the second 
person plural active ends in /is; and in the passive in mint; 
the third pesson plural active ends in nt; and in the passive 
in ntur. 

Note. What has been said here applies, in the case of those tenses 
which are formed by means of an auxiliary vero and a participle, only 
to the auxiliary verb. 

4 133. The different manners in which the terminations 
marking the moods, tenses, numbers, and persons are united 
with the stem of verbs, and the difference among the stems 
themselves, render it necessary to divide verbs into four 
classes; hence there arise four conjugations: — 

(a). The first conjugation, which may be termed the a conju- 
gation, compri^s all verbs the stem of which ends in a, 
which in the first person of the present indicative is con- 
tracted with the of the termination into o, and in the pre- 
sent subjunctive is changed into i — as amOj amem, from the 
stem ama; but in all other forms of the verb it reappears — 
as in ama-s, thou lovest - ama-tj he loves * ama-re. to lovf 
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The infinitive of verbs of this conjugation accordingl} a) 
ways ends 'in are. 

Note. The a of the stem may be preceded by a consonant, as in 
ama, or by a vowel, as eredre, to create ; crucidrCf to torment ; sinU' . 
are, to fold. 

(b). The second, also called the e conjugation, comprises all 
verbs the stern of which ends in e — as mone-o^ I admonish 5 
mone-rey to admonish ; doce-baniy I taught 5 doce-rCy to teach. 
The infinitive of this conjugation always ends in ere. 
(c). The third or consonant conjugation comprises all verbs 
the stem of which terminates in a consonant or the vowel u 
— as scrib-Oj I write ; scrib-ere, to write ; ndrm-Oj I lessen ; 
minu-erej to lessen. A few insert an t in the present indi- 
cative and the tenses formed from it — as cap-i-Oj I take; 
present subjunctive, cap-i-am; imperfect indicative, cop-t- 
ebam; future indicative, cap-i-am; participle present, cap-t- 
ens ; but in all other tenses the t is thrown out. The infini- 
tive of verbs of the third conjugation invariably ends in ere 
—as faciOj facere. 
{d). The fourth conjugation, also called the t conjugation, com- 
prises those verbs the stem of which ends in t, which is re- 
tained in all moods and tenses — as audi-o^ I hear ; audi-ehanij 
I heard ; audi-vi, I have heard ; audi-rej to hear. The infini* 
tive invariably ends in ire. 

Note 1. As it is impossible to discover the conjugation to which a 
verb belongs from the present indicative — since creo and moneoi capio 
and audiof Ugo and Ugo, appear to belong to the same conjugation, 
though thev belong to different ones — it is customary always to men- 
tion the infinitive : are, indicating the first; ere, the second; ire, the 
third ; and ire, the fourth conjugation. 

2. As the Stem of verbs of the first and second conjugations ends 
in a vowel, the terminations are simply added to the stem — as amo, 
ama-8, ama-t, ama-mus, ama-tis, ama-nt; mone-o, mone-s, tnone't, 
nume-mus, mone-tis, mone-nt, and so also in the passive ; but in the 
third conjugation a connecting vowel is required to step in between 
the stem and the termination — as leg-o, leg-is, leg-i-t, le^-i-mus, 
leg'i-tU, leg'U-nt. The fourth conjugation likewise sometimes re- 
quires a connecting vowel — as in audue'bam, audi-u-nt. Verbs of 
tne second conjugation ffenerallv throw out the e of the stem in the 
perfect — as mon-ui, I have admonished ; and in the supine they 
change it into f — as numi'tum. 

M34. The present indicative in all the four conjugations 
ends in 0. the infinitives in are, ire, ere, ire. But in order to be 
able to lorm the complete conjugation of a verb, it is neces- 
sary, in addition to the present and infinitive, to know the 
perfect indicative and the supine, since several other tenses 
are formed from them. 
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The perfect is formed in the first and fourth conjagationfl 
by simply adding vi to the stem, amd^j audi-vi. In the 
second conjugation the e of the stem is thrown out, and the 
termination ui is added — as mone-o^ mon-ui. 

In the third conjugation the perfect ends sometimes in i, 
sometimes in st, and sometimes in ui. The verbs of which 
the stem ends in u simply add i to it — as mmu-o, mmu-t. 
Those of whrch the stem ends in a consonant take si. When 
the stem ends ia c, ^, h, or quj these consonants coalesce with 
s into X — as dic-o^ dtxi ; reg-Oj rexi ; vehoy vexi ; coquo^ coxi ; b 
before s is changed into p — as scrib-o^ scripsi; and a is thrown 
out — as laed'Oj laesi; but sometimes also the 5 must give way 
— as. in defend-Oj defend-iy instead of defend-si. The perfect 
in ui occurs chiefly in verbs ending in lo and mo — as alo, dui; 
molo, molui ; gemo^ gemui. 

Note 1. Some verbs, the stem of which ends in a consonant, make 
their perfect'bv simply adding i — B8ligo,leffi; hno, emi; and it should 
be observed that all verbs of this kind lengthen the vowel of the 
penult when it ia short, as in the two examples just mentioned: the 
only verbs in which the vowel of the penult remains short are— 6i6-t, 
fid'ij scid'ij and tul-i, from hibo, findo, acindo, and /ero. (Comp. ^ 12, 
note 1.) 

2. Some verbs which make'thcir perfect in { have a reduplication; 
that is, the first consonant of the verb with the vowel following it (in 
case of its being o or u), or with i, is prefixed to the word-— as eurroj 
cucurr-i; po$co, poposC'i; eano^ eScin-i; parcot piperc'i; faUoi fifeU-i, 
Compounds of such verbs generally have no reduplication ; the only 
exceptions are the compounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some com- 
pounds of curro. Lastly, in some verbs the reduplication is somewhat 
irregular — as in stit-i, from stoi I stand ; stU-i, from sisto, 1 cause to 
BtaM ; 9popond-i, from spondeo (of the second conjugation), I promise. 

H35. The supine is formed in the first, third, and fourth 
conjugations, by adding turn (abl. tu\ to the stem of the verb 
— as am-Oy ama-tum, em-o, em-twn^ auai-tum. It must, however, 
be observed that b before t is hardened into p ; and g, A, ana 
^lijintoc — R8 scrib^Oj scrip-turn ; Ug-o, teC'tum; trah-Oj trac-tiim ; 
coqu'Oj coc'tum. Verbs of the third conjugation, of which the 
stem ends in d, make their supine in sum (abl. su), before 
which the d is thrown out — as laed-o, lae-swn ; daud-Oj clau- 
sum. Verbs of the second conjugation change the e of the 
stem into I before turn — as mane^o, moni'tum. 

Notel. Figoh^a irregularlvjC^ttwi; pingo^ pictum; relinquo, relictum, 
and/f rtngo, strictum; thouffh in the last three the n seems to4)e thrown 
out, because it does not belong to the root of the* word, as is the case 
also in vinco, and fundo, which make their perfects vici, fudi. 

2. Whenever the perfect of a verb ends in wi, to whatever conjuga- 
tion it may belong, the supine has an i before turn — as mon-eo, pcrf. 
wum-uin BUp. mont-<tfi9> dom-o, perf. dom-ui, sup. dam-i'tum; gem-o^ 
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perf. gem-uij sup. gem-i-tum. But when the u in ui belongs to the 
stem, the u remains — as in minu-o, perf. minu-i, sup. minu-t^tm, 

i 136. It now remains to show how from the four principal 
forms of a verb — namely, the present, perfect, infinilive, and 
supine — all the remaining forms are derived, 
(a). From the present are formed — 

1. The present subjunctive active, by changing in the first 
conjugation the o into em — as am-o, am- em; and in the three 
other conjugations into am — as mone-Oj mone^am; 2eg-o, 
leg-am; ctudi^j audi^am, 

2. Tne presei^t indicative passive, by the addition of r — ^as 
am-Oj am-or ; mcne-o, mone-or ; leg-Oj Ue-or ; audi-Oj audi-or. 

3. The present subjunctive passive, by changing the m of the 
present subjunctive active into r — as am-em, am-er; mone-amj 
mone-ar; leg-am, leg-ar; audi-am^ audi-ar. 

4. The imperfect indicative active, in the first and second 
conjugations, by adding bam to the stem ; and in the third 
and fourth, by prefixing the connecting vowel e before bam 
— as am-Of ama-bam; mone-o, mone-bam; leg-Oj leg-e-bam; 
atidi'Oj audi-e-bam. 

5. The imperfect indicative passive, by changing the m of the 
imperfect indicative active inter — as amorbar, mone^boTf 
leg-e-'boTj audi-e-bar, 

6. The future indicative active, in the first and second conju- 
gations, by adding bo to the stem — as ama-bo, mone-bo; in 
the third and fourth, by changing the o of the present into 
am — as leg-o, leg-am ; fac-i-o, fac-i-am ; audi-o, audi-am. 

7. The future indicative passive, in the first and second con- 
jugations, by adding r to the bo in the future indicative 
active — as ama-bor, mone-bor; in the third and fourth con- 
jugations, by changing the m of the future indicative active 
into r — as leg-ar, (mdi-ar, 

8. The participle present, by adding ns to the stem j in addi- 
tion to which, however, in the third and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the connecting vowel e steps in between the stem 
and the termination ns — as ama-ns, mone-ns, leg-e^ns^ audt'e-ns. 
From this participle, again, is formed the gerund and ge- 
rundive, by changing s into dum and dia — as ama-ndus and 
ama-ndumy &c. 

(6). From the perfect are formed — 

1. The perfect 8uT)junctive active, by changing the t of the 
perfect into erim — as ama-vi, ama-verim; mon-uij monruerim; 
leg'ij leg-erim; audi-vij audi-verim, 

2. The pluperfect indicative active, by changing the t of the 
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perfect into eram — as ama-vi, ama-veram; mon-utj mon- 
ueram; leg-i^ leg-eram; audi-vij audi-veram. 

3. The pluperfect subjunctive active, by changing the t of the 
perfect into issem — as ama-vij ama-vissem; mon-vdj mon- 
vissem; leg-ij les-issem; audi-^ij audi-vissem. 

4. The future perfect active, by changing i into ero — as ama' 
vi, ama-vero; monrui, monu-ero; icg-t, Ug-ero; audi-vij audi- 
vero, 

^. The perfect infinitive active, by changing t into isse — as 
ama-vi^ ama-visse ; mon-uij momi-isse ; leg-ij kg-isse ; audi-vi^ 
audi-vtsse, 

(c). From the present infinitive active are formed — 

1. The imperfect subjunctive active, by adding m to the ter- 
mination re — as ama-rej ama-rem ; mone-rej mone-rem ; leg-e- 
re, leg-e-rem ; audi-re, audi-rem. 

2. The imperfect subjunctive passive, by adding r to the ter- 
mination of the infinite re — as ama-re^ ama-rer ; mone-rey 
mone-rer; leg-e-re^ leg-e-rer ; cmdi-re^ cmdi-rer, 

3. The imperative active, by dropping the termination re — as 
a7na-re^ amd; mone-re^ mone; les-e-re^ kge; audi-re, audi. 

4. The imperative passive, whicn in all conjugations is quite 
like the mfinitive active. 

6. The infinitive present passive, by changing re into ri — as 
ama re, amorri ; mone^ej mone-ri; audi-re, audi-ri; but in the 
third conjugation the two syllables ere are changed into i — 
as Ug-e-re, leg-i, 

{d). From the supine are formed — 

1. The participle perfect passive, by changing um into us, a, 
um — as ama-tum, ama-tus, a, um'; moni-tum, moni-tus, a, um; 
kc-tum, kc-ius, a, um ; audi-tum, audi-tiis, a, um. 

2, The participle future active, by changing um into arus, a, 
um — as ama-tum, ama-turus, a, um; moni-tum, moni-turus, a, 
um; leC'timi, kc-turus, a^um; audi-tum, audi-turus, a, um. 

Note 1. The supine actually occurs in very few verbs, but its exist- 
ence is always presupposed when either of the participles derived 
from it is found. 

2. Some tenses cannot be formed without the auxiliary verb Esse, 
'to be/ These tenses are in the active, the future subjunctive, and 
the future infinitive, which consist of the participle future active with 
esse; and in the passive, the perfect indicative and subjunctive, the 
pluperfect indicative and subjunctive, the future perfect, and the per- 
fect infinitive, which consist of the participle perfect passive with esse* 
7 E 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE VERB ESSE, TO BE. 

4 137. Esse is the only Latin auxiliary verb. It is also used 
as a verb by itself, denoting existence. Its conjugation is irre- 
gular j for the perfect, and the tenses derived from it, are 
formed from the obsolete verb fuo (Greek ^uw), and the re- 
maining tenses from the stem es (which also appears in the 
Greek verb elulj I am) j so that the present sunij sim, sumus^ 
sunt, sisj sity &c. are shortened forms for es-um. es-inij es-tmias, 
es-untj es'isy es-it &c. It must furtiier be observed, that the 5 
of the stem is in some forms changed into r. as is most com- 
mon in the Latin lang^uage — as eranij erOy for esaniy eso. Esse 
has neither gerund nor supine. 

PRINCIPAL FORMS. 
Present Indicative. Perfect. Present Infinitive 
sum. ful. esse. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Sing, sum, I am 

is, thou art 

estt he (she or it) is. 
Plur. siimus, we are 

estist you are 

sunt, they are. 



Sing. «un, I am, or may be 

sis, thou art, or mayst be 
sit, he is, or may be. 

Plur. simus, we are, or may be 
sltis, you are, or may be 
sint, they are, or may be. 



Sing, tr-am, I was 

iv'ds, thou wert 

iir-at, he (she or it) was. 
Plur. ir-amusj we were 
gr-atis, you were 
ir-arU, they were. 



Sing, ess- em, I was, might, or 
should be 
ess-Ss, thou wert, mightst^ 

or shouldst be 
ess-H, he was, &c. 
Plur. ess-emus, we were, &c 
ess-eiis, you were, &c. 
ess-ent, they were, &c. 



Sing, ir-o, I shall be 

^r-M, thou wilt be 
Ir-tt, he will be. 



Sing, futurus (a, «m) sim, I shall 

be, or may be about to be 

futurus sis, thou wilt be, or 

mayst be about to be 
futurus sit, he will be, &c. 



THE VERB. 
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INDICATIVE. 
Plur. ifr-%mu8, we shall be 

fr-itisi you. will be 
ir-ufU, they will be. 



SUBJTTNCTIYS. 

FUTURE. 

Plur. fuiuri (ae, a) »imu»i we shall 
be, &c. 
futuHaitis, you will be, &c. 
futuri8i7Ut they will be,&.c. 



Sing, /tt-i, I was, or have been 

fu-istif thou wert, or hast 

been. 
fu-itj he was, or has been. 
Plur./M-*m««, we were, or have 

been 
fu-istis, you were, or have 

been 
fu-eruntt or fu-ere^ they 

were, or have been. 



Sing, fu-erim^ I have been, or may 

have been 
fu'SrU, thou hast been, or 

mayst have been 
fu-erit, he has been, &.c. 
"Phxx. fu-Srtmu8t we have been, 

&c. 
fu-^ritis, you have been, 

&c. 
fU'Srintf they have been, 



Sing. fU'Sramf I had been 

fu-Srdtj thou hadst been 

fu-eratt he had been. 
Flur./tt-crttOTtt«, we had been 

fu-grdtUt you had been 
fu'irantt they had been. 



PLUPERFECT. 

Sing, fu'issemt I had been, or I 
might or should have been 
fu-issesi thou hadst been, or 
thou mightst or wouldst 
have been 
fu-issetj he had been, &.c. 
Vlnr. fu-issemusj we had been, 
&c. 
fu'issUis, you had been,&c. 
fu'issentf they had been, &c. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing, fu-ero, I shall have been 
fu-Srisi thou wilt have been 
fu-iritj he will have been. 

Fliu. fu-ertmu8, we shall have 
been 
fu'SrUis, vou will have been 
fu'irintt tney will have been. 



The Subjunctive does not eziBt, 



PRESENT. 

Sing, es, be thou. 
Plur. es't}^ be ye. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

FUTURE. 

Sing. et'tOj thou shalt be 
es-tOt he shall be. 

Plur. es'totif you shall be 
suntOf they shall be. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present infinitive, esscj to be. 

Perfect infinitive, /M-w«e, to have been. 

Future infinitive, /MfurwOT, am, umj* esse, or /ore, to be about to be. 

*In mentioning the infinitive of a compound tense, it is customary to give 
the participle in the ace., because this case usually accompanies the inflnitive. 
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FARTICIFLiS. 

Present, does not e\ist. 

Fntuxe, f&'turu8, a, um, one who is to be, or is about to be. 



Ni3ie 1. The participle present, if it did exist, should be es-ens or 
sensi as it actually does occur in the compounds (ib-sens, absent (from 
(A8Uin)f and prae-sens, present (from praesutn). But there is a philo- 
sophical term en«, gen. entis (a being), which is regarded as originally 
the present participle of esse. 

2. The compounds aftswrn, I am away from ; adsum^ I am present ; 
desum, I am wanting or missing ; insum, I am in ; intersum, I am 
between or among ; obsum, I am against or in the way ; praesutn^ I 
am before or at the head ; prosum^ I am useful ; svhsum, I am un- 
der ; supersum, I am over, I am left ; are all conjugated like the 
simple sum. Prosum^ however, inserts a euphonic d wherever the 
pro is followed by the radical vowel e — as pro-d-est, pro-d-eratHj 
pro-d-essem, pro-d-erospro-d-esse; but prosum, prosirrit profui, &c. 
are regular. Possum (lam able, or I can) is composed of potis sum 
or pot sum; but its conjugation is irregular. 

3. Instead of the forms of the present subjunctive given above, we 
find in the earliest Latin writers the forms stem, sies, siet^ and stent; 
and somewhat more frequently the forms fuam, fuas,fuat or fuvat, 
and /ttan^ which are formed from the obsolete /uo. 1 he forms escit 
and escunt (that is, esvt and esunt), for the future erit and erurUj are 
quite obsolete. 

4. Instead of the infinitive /tttuntm (amt um) esse, there is another 
fQrm, fdre (connected with/«o) ; and instead of the imperf subjunc- 
tive essemj we have (likewise {romfuo)fdrem, fores jfdret, and forent, 
which are frequently used by the best writers, especially in 'condi- 
tional clauses. Instead of the usual perfect, we find in the earliest 
writers the {oTmafuvimus,fuverint,fuvisseatf &c. 



CHAPTER XIX, 

THE POTTR CONJUGATIONS. 

§138. The following specimens of the four conjugations 
may serve as examples according to which all other regular 
verbs are inflected. Xcffo, although it has a slight irregularity 
(see § 136, note 1), has been chosen as an example for the 
third coniugation, because its verj; irregularity renders unne- 
cessary all change of the stem, which might tend to confoimd 
the learner rather than assist him : — 



FRESENT. 



THE ^BRB. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

PEKFECT. SUPINE. 
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INFINITIVK. 

Hmd-ri, 



Sing. 
Plur. 



Plur. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



INDICATIVE. 

UrnSj I love 
amd'S, thou lovest 

amci-tf he loves. 
amd-musi we love 

amd'tis, you love 

ama-nt, they love. 



amd'hamf I was loving or 

loved 
amd'bdsj thou wert loving 

or lovedst 
amd'bat, he was loving or 

loved. 
amd-bdmii»j we were loving 

or loved 
amd-bdtis, you were loving 

or loved 
amd'bant, they were loving 

or loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 

Sing, am-emy I love, or may love 
am-eSf thou lovest, or mayst 

love 
am-etj he loves, or may love. 
Plur. am-emuSt we love, or may 

love 
am-etis, you love, or may 

love 
am-ent, they love, or may 

love. 

IMPERFECT. 

Sing, amd-remt I loved, might, or . 

should love 
amd-resj thou lovedst, 

mightst, or shouldst love 
amd-ret, he loved, might, or 

should love. 
Plur. amd-Temu8y we loved, might, 

or should love 
amd-retUj you loved, might, 

or should love 
amd-rentj they loved, might, 

or should love. . 



amd'hot I shall love 

amd-lUi thou wilt love 

atnd'hitf he will love. 
amd-lnmus, we shall love 
amd'hitiat you will love 
atnd'burU, they will love. 



.amd'Vij I loved, or have 

loved 
atnd'vistit thou lovedst, or 

hast loved 
amd-vit, he loved, or has 

loved. 



FUTURE. 

Sing, amd-turus (a, um) stm, I shall 

love, or may be about to 

love 
amd'turU8 <a, wn) sif, thoa- 

wilt love, or mayst be 

about to love 
amd'tuntg (a, um) sit, he 

will love, &.C. 
"PhiT. amd-turi (ae, a) simus, we 

shall love, &.c. 
amd-tQri (ae, a) sitis, you 

will love, &c. 
amd-tari (ae, a) sint, they 

will love, &c. 

PERFECT. 

Sing. amd'vSrimt I have loved, or 

may have loved 
amd-verisj thou hast loved, 

or mayst hay^ loved 
amd-viritt he has loved, &c. 
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INDICATITX* 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Plur. amd-vinmu8f we have loved, 

&c. ^ 
amd'vSritls, youjiave loved, 

&c. 
amd-virint, they have loved, 



Plur. amd*vimu$, we loved or have 

loved 
amd'vistis, you loved, or 

have loved 
amd-verunt, or amd»vire, 

they loved, or have loved. 

PLUPERFECT. 

.amd-vissem, 1 had, might, 
or should have loved 
amd-vUseSt thou hadst, 
mightst, or shouldst have 
loved 
amd'VissStf he had, &c. 
Plur. amd-vissemust we had, &c. 



Sing. amd'V^ramt I had loved 

amd'V^ras, thou hadst loved 



amd'Vifr^f he had loved. 
Plur. amd'Vi^rdmus, we had loved 
amd-v^rdtUi you had loved 
amd-vSrantf they had loved. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing. amd'ViSrot I shall have loved 
amd-viris, thou wUt have 

loved 
amd'Virit, he will have 

loved. 
Plur. amd-virtmu8 we shall have 

loved ^ 
amd-vintls, you will have 

loved 
amd-virimt, they will have 

loved. 



amd'vUsetiSf you had, &c. 
amd-vissentf they had, &c. 



The Subjunctive does not exist* 



PRESENT. 

Sing, amdf love thou. 
Plur. amd-tgf love ye. 



IMFERATIYS. 

FUTURE. 
Sing, amd'tot thou shalt love 

amd'tOt he shall love. 
Plur. amd'tote, ye shall love 
ama-tUo, tney shall love. 



INFINITIVE. 
Present, amd-rif, to love. 
Perfect, amd-visse, to have loved. 
Future, atnd-turum (amt um) esse, to be about to love. 
GERUND. 
Gen. asna-ndi, of loving. 
Dat. atna-ndof to loving. 
Ace. ama-ndum, loving. 
Abl. ama-ndoj with or by loving. 

SUPINE. 
amd-tum (in order), to love ; and amd-tu, to be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present, ama-ns, loving. 
Future, amd-turus, being about to love. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 



INDICATIYC. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PRESENT. 



Sing, amdr, I am loved 

amd'HSf or re, thou art loved 

amd-tUr, he is loved. 
Plor. amd-mHrj we are loved 
amd-mln(j you are loved 
amd'fUUr, they are loved. 



Sing. am-iTf I am loved, or may 
be loved 
am-eHsj or am-irg^ thou art 

loved, or mavst be loved 
am-etur^ he is loved, &c. 
Plur. am-emur, we are loved, &c. 
am-eminfy you are loved, &c. 
am-entur, they are loved, &c. 



IN9EBFECT. 



Sing. amd-h&Vf I was loved, or was 
being loved 
amd'hdHs, or6are, thouwert 
loved, &;c. 

amd'hdtiirth^ was loved, &c. 
Plur. amd-hdmur, we were loved, 
&c. 

amd'hdniXnX, you were loved, 
&c. 

amd-bantUrf they were lov- 
ed, &pC. 



Sing. amd-rjSr, I was, might be, or 
should be loved 
amd-rer%8jOX rergj thou wert, 
mightst be, or shouldst 
be loved 
amd-retUrf he was, &c. 
Plur. amd^remiir, we were, &c. 

amd-riminff you were, &c. 

amd-rentUr, they were, &c. 



Sing. amS-&^r, I shall be loved 
amd-hiHSf or &^r^, thou wilt 

be loved 

amd'Hturf he will be loved. 

Plur. a}Ra-bim«»r, we shall be loved 

amd-Inmin%tyovL will be loved 

amd-huntur, they will be 

loved. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



Sing, amd-tus (^, um) stem, I was, 
or have been loved 

amd-tas (Hj tun) es, thou 

wert, or hast been loved 
amd-tu8 (&t um) est, he was, 

or has been loved. 
Plur. amd-ti (ae, &) 8umu9, we 

were, &c. 
amd'K (ae, S) estis, you 

were, &c. 
am&'H (ae, S) suntt they 

were, &c. 



Sing, amd'tils (S, um) «m, I have 
been, or may have been 
loved 
amd-tus (a, um) sib, thou 

hast been, &c. 
amd-tUs (a, um) sit, he has 
been, &c. 
Plur. amd-ti (ae, S) swms, we have 
been, &c. 
ama-<C (ae, S) sitis, you have 

been, &c. 
amd-ti {ae, 5) e?fi«, they have 
been, &.c. 
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INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing. ama-tu8 (a, um) eram, I had 
been loved 

atna-tus (a, wm) enUt thou 

hadst been loved 
ttma-tus (a, um) erat, he had 

been loved. 
Plur. ama-ti (ae, a) eramuSt we 

had been loved 
ama-ti (ac, a) eratis, you 

had been loved 
ama-ti (ae, a) erant, they 

had been loved. 



Sing, ama-tus (a, um) essem^ I had 

been, might, or should 

have been loved 
ama-tut (a, um) esteSi thou 

hadst been, &c. 
ama-tus (a, um) essett he 

had been, &;c. 
Plur. ama-ti (ae, a) essemuSj we 

had been, &c. 
ama-ft (ae, a) esxetis, you 

had been, &;c. 
ama-ti (ae, a) essentf they 

had been, &c. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 



Sing, ama-tus (a, um) ero, I shall 

have been loved 
ama'tus (a, um) eris, thou 

wilt have been loved 
ama-tus (a, um) ertt, he will 

have been loved. 
Plur. ama-ti (ae, a) erimus, we 

shall have been loved 
ama-ti {ae, a) eritis, you will 

have been loved 
ama-ti (ae, a) erunt, they 

will have been loved. 



The Bubjunctivo is wanting. 



IMPERATIVE. 



PRESENT. 

Sing. amd-rS, be thou loved. 
Plur. amd-mUiif be ye loved. 



Sing, amd'tdr, thou shalt be loved 
amd-tdr, he shall be loved. 
Plur. ama-6lm{n{, ye shall be lov- 
ed. 
amd-ntdr, they shall be lov- 
ed. 



INFINITIVE. 

Present, amd-rl, to be loved. 

Perfect, ama-tum {flm, um) esse, to have been loved. 

Future, ama-tum iri, to be about to be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, amu-tus, a, um, loved. 

Gerundive, ama-ndus, deserving or requiring to be loved. 



THB VERB. 



lod 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 



YBESENT. 

mUnX-d. 



PSRFECT. 



SUPINE. 

monl'tum. 



IHFINITIV*. 



INDICATIVE. 

Siog. mdne-o, I advise 

mdni'St thou ndvisest 

mdfie-tt he advises. 
Plur. mdni-mu8f we advise 
mone-tis, vou advise 



tndne-nt. 



J, vou 
, they 



advise. 



Sing.tnone-ham, I was advising, 
or I advised 
nume-basj thou wert advis- 
ing, or advisedst 
nume-bdt, he was advising, 
&;c. 

Plur. moni'bdmus, we were advis- 
ing, &pC. 

mane-batiSf you were advis- 
ing, &c. 

moni-bantt they were advis- 
ing, &c. 



SUBJUMCTIYX. 
PRESENT. 

Sing, mon^-am, I advise, or may 
advise 
moni-dSf thou advisest, or 

may St advise 
mong-dtj he advises, &c. 
Plur. moni'dmuSf we advise, &c. 
mon^-dtis, you advise, &c. 
mon^-ant, they advise, &c 

IMPERFECT. 

Sing, iiumtf-rem, I advised, might, 
or should advise 
tnone-rest thou advisedst, 
mightst, or wouldst advise 
mane-rit, he advised, &c. 



Plur. moni-remuB, we advised^ 
&;c. 
moni-retia, yott advised, &c. 

moni-rent, they advised. 



Sing, mofie-fio, I shall advise 

moni'bis, thou wilt advise 

monS-iit, he will advise 
Plur. mone-liimus, we shall advise 
mone-hUis, you will advise. 
moni-huiUt they will advise. 



FOTURS. 

Sing.jnon{-/urtt< (a, tern) «m, I 

shall, or may be about to 

advise 
monl-turus (a, um) sis, thou 

wilt, or mayst be about to 

advise 
moni-turut (a, um) aitf he 

will, &pC. 
Plur. numl-turi (ae, a) simug, we 

shall, &pC 
monl-tiiri {ae, a) sUist you 

will, &.C. 
fRonS-fun (ae, a) sint, they 

will, &c. 



PERFECT. 

Sing, monut, I advised, or have 

advised 
mon-uiati, thou advisedst, 

or hast advised 
mon-Hit, he advised, &c. 



Sing, mon tt^nm, I have, or may 
have advised 
mon-uiris, thou hast, or 

mayst have advised 
mon-ttirU, he has advised, 
6lc, 



1^ LATIN GRAMMAR. 

INDICATIVK. 8UBJUKCTIVE. 

FECf. 

Plur. mon-ulmiis, we advised, &c. 
mon-aistUt you advised, &c, 



mo»-ueruntf or ere, they ad- 
vised, &;c. 



PERFECf. 

Flwr.mon-u^nmus, we have ad 

vised ,^&c. 
mon-uiritts, you have ad 

vised, &c. 
tnon-uerint, they have ad 

vised, &c. 



SijDg. mon-uSr&mf I had advised 

num-uirds, thou hadst ad- 
vised 

mon-u^rat, he had advised. 

Plur. mon-uirdmus, we had ad- 
vised 
num-uirdtU, you had advised 

mon-u^rant, they had ad- 
vised. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing, mon-uissem, I had, might, 
or should have advised 

mofi-uisses, thou hadst, 
mightst, or shouldst have 
advised 

mon-uisset, he had advised, 
&c. 
Plur. fnon-uis8imu8, we had ad- 
vised, &c. 

mon-uissetls, you had ad- 
vised, &;c. 

tnon'uissewt, they had ad- 
vised, &c. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing, mon-u^ro, I shall have ad- 
vised 

mon-iiSris, thou wilt have 
advised 

mon-uerit, he will have ad- 
vised. 
Plur. mon-uiAmiia, we shall have 
advised 

mon-uentls, you will have 
advised 

mon-uirint, they will have 
advised. 



The Subjunctive is wanting. 



PRESENT. 

Sing.mo7ie, advise thon. 
Plur. monS'te, advise ye. 



IMPERATIVE. 

FUTURE. 

Sing, mone'to, thou shalt advise 
mone-to, he shall advise. 
Plur. mone-tote, ye shall advise 
mone-nto, they shall advise. 
INFINITIVE. 

Present, tnoni'tg, to advise. 
Perfect, mon-uissi, to have advised. 
Future, moni-turum (am, um) esse, to be about to advise. 
GERUND. 

Gen. Tnone-ndi, of advising. 

Dat. mone-ndo, to advising. 

Ace. tnone-ndum, advising. 

Abl, mone-ndo, with, in, or by advising. 



THE VERB. 
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SUPINE. 

tMn^tum (in order), to adirise ; and numX-tu, to be advised. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, i7wnc-«s, advising. 

Future, moni-turus, a, um, being about to advise. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



INDICATIVE. 

FBESENT. 

Sing, mon^-or, I am, or am being 
advised 
mane-ris, or re, thou art ad- 
vised 



SUBJUNCTIYE. 



nume'tUrt he is advised. 
Plur. mone-mur, we are advised 

matU-mSni, you are advised 

nume'tUurf they are advised. 



;. moni-ar, I am advised, or 
may be advised 
tnone-dnsi or dr^t thou art 
advised, or mayst be ad- 
vised 
mone-attir, he is advised,^. 
Plur. nume-dmUr, we are advised, 

&.C. 

mone-fZmIni, you are advis- 
ed, &;c. ^ 

mone-antur, they are advis- 
ed, &c. 

IHPEBFECT. 

Sing. fli<m2-5ur, I was advised, or Sing. mon^^rSrj I was advised. 



was being advised 

mone-hdri9, or hdre^ thou 
wert advised, &pC. 

mon&'hdtUrf he was advised. 

Plur. fi^one-hdmur, we were ad- 
vised 

mone-hdmml, you were ad- 
vised 

mone-hantUrf they were ad- 
vised. 



might, or should be ad- 
vised 

nume-r^ri^, or reret thou 
wert advised, mightst, 
or shouldst be advised 

mone-rUurj he was advised, 
&c. 
Plur. mone-remUrf we were ad- 
vised, &c. 

mone-remtnii you were ad- 
vised, &c. 

mone-renturt they were ad 
vised, &c. 



FUTURE. 

Sing, f/ume-bdr, I shall be advised 

mone-herU, or bSrS, thou wilt 
be advised 

mone-hUur, he will be ad- 
vised. 
Plur. mone-Umiir, we shall be ad- 
vised 

moni-htmin^f you will be ad- 
vised 

mone-huntur, they will be 
adtised. 



The subjunctive b wanting. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Sing, mdnt-tus (a, um) sum, I was, 
or have been advised 

moni-tu8 (a, um) es, thou 
wert, or hast been ad- 
vised 

monl'tus (fl, um) est, he was, 
&;c. 
Plur. monl-ti (ae, a) sumus, we 
were, &c. 

mofii-ti (ae, a) estis, you 
were, &c. 

mofii-ti (ae, a) 8U7it, they 
were, &c. 



Sing, monl'tus (a, uni) sim, I have 

been, or may have been 

advised 
monl-tus (a, unii sis, thou 

hast been, or mayst have 

been advised 
moni-tus (a, um) sit, he has 

been, &;c. 
Plur. mont-ti (ae, a) simus, we 

have been, &c. 
mom-ti {ae, a) sitis, yott 

have been, &c. 
monl-ti {ae, a) sint, they 

have been, &c. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing. moni'tOs (a, um) eram, I had 
been advised 

mani'tus (a, Um) eras, thou 

hadst been advised 
mani'tiis (a, Um) erat, he 

had been advised. 
Plur. moni-ti {ae, a) eramus, we 

had been advised 
moni-ti {ae, a) eratis, you 

had been advised 
moni-ti {ae, a) erant, they 

had been advised. 



Sing, moni^tus {a, um) essem, I had 

been, might, or should 

have been advised. 
moni-tus {a, um) esses, thou 

hadst been, &;c. 
moni-tus {a, um) esset, he 

had been, &c. 
Plur. moni-ti {ae, a) essemus, we 

had been, &c. 
moni-ti {ae, a) essetis, you 

had been, &c. 
moni-ti {ae, a) essent, they 

had been, &c. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing, mont-tas {a, um) ero, I shall 

have been advised 
moni-tus (a, um) eris, thou 

wilt have been advised 
moni-tus (a, um) erit, he will 

have been, &c. 
Plur. moni-ti {ae, a) erimus, we 

shall have been, &c. 
moni-ti {ae, a) eritis, you 

will have been, &c. 
moni-ti {ae, a) erunt, they 

will have been, &>c. 

IMPERATIVE. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



PRESENT. 

Sing, mone-re, be thou advised. 
Plur. mone-mini, be ye advised. 



FtJTURE. 

Sing.mone-tor, thou shalt be ad" 
vised 
mone-tor,he shall be advised. 
Plur. mone-himini, ye shall be ad- 
vised 
mone-ntor, they shall be ad* 
vised. 



THE VERB. 
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INFINITIVE. 

Present) moni-ri, to be advised. 

Perfect, moni'tum {am, urn) e««e, to have been advised. 

Future, mani-tum, irif to be about to be advised. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, mdnl'tus, a, «in, advised. 

Grenmdive, mdne^ndHa, a, um, deserving, or requiriug to be advised. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. / 



PRSSEirr. PERFECT. 

ISg-o, l^.f. 

INDICATIVE. 



Sing, leg-^t I read 

leg'i-8, thou readest 

leg-i'tf he reads. 
Plur. leg-UmUs, we read 
leg'l'tUr you read 
l4[-u-ntt they read. 



Suig. leg-i-hafttt I read, or was 
reading 
leg-e-batt thou readest, or 

wert reading 
Ug-i'bat, he read, &c. 
Plur. leg-i-bdmus, we read, &.c. 
leg-e-bdtis, you read, &c. 
l^'i'hant, tney read, &c. 



SUPINE. INFIiriTIVB. 

lec'tum, IXg'Sri, 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 

Sing, leg-am, I read, or may read 

leg'ds, thou readest, or mayst 
read 

leg-St, he reads, &c. 
Plur. l^'dm'&s, we read, &c. 

leg-dtU, you read, &c. 

leg-ant, tney read, &c. 

lyPERFECT. 

Sing, leg'g-rem, I read, might, or 
should read 
leg-i-res, thou readest, 
mightst, or wouldst read 
leg-g-rSt, he read, &c. 
Plur. leg'g-remUst we read, &c. 
leg-g-reti$, you read, &pC. 
l^'i-rent, tney read, &c. 



Sing. Zc^-om, I shall read 
Ug-i9, thou wilt read 

leg'&, he will read. 
Plur. Ug-imu8, we shall read 
{<gr-^^> yott will read 
Icjf -ent, they will read. 



FUTURE. 

Sing, lec'turiis (a, um) sim, I shall, 

or may be about to read 
lec-tnrus (a, um) sis, thou 

wilt, or mayst be about to 

read 
lec'turus (a, um) sit, he will, 

&,c. 
Plur. lee-iiiri (ae, a) «tin»», we 

shall, &c. 
lee-tari (ae, a) aitis, you will, 

&c. 
leC'turi {ae, a) sint, they 

will, &c. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Sing, leg'^t I read, or have read 

leg-istij thou readst, or hast 

read 
leg-it, he read, or has read. 
Plar. leg'lm^, we read, or have 

read 
leg-istU, you read, or have 

read 
leg'erunt, or ere, they lead, 

or have read. 



Sing, leg'irimy I have read, or may 
nave read 
leg-eriSf thou hast read, or 

mayst have read 
Ug'irU, he has read, &c. 
Plur. leg'SnmuB, we have read, 

leg-^j^tUf you have read 

&.C. 

leg-gritU, they have read, 
&c. 



Sing, leg-gram, I had read 

leg-irde, thou hadst read 

leg-ir&t, he had read. 
Plur. leg-irdmiis, we had read 
leg-irdtis, vou had read 
Ug-irant, they had read. 



PLUPERFECT. 

Sing, leg'issem, I had, might have, 
or should have read 
leg-ieses, ihou hadst, mifi^htst, 

or wouldst have read 
leg-isset, he had read, &.c. 
Plur. Ze^-ts«emt««,wehadread,&.c. 
leg-ixsetis, you had read, &.c. 
leg-issetit, they had read,&e. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing. leg'ISro, I shall have read 
leg-SrU, thou wilt have read 
leg-irit, he will have read. 

''lur. leg-irimiis, we shall have 
read 
leg-itrUls, you will have read 
Ug-Srint , they will have read. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



PRESENT. 

Sing, leg-g, read thou. 
Plur. leg'X-te, read ye. 



IMPERATIVE. 

FUTURE. 

Sing, leg-l'to, thou shalt read 
leg-i'to, he shall read. 

Plur. leg-l'tote, you shall read 
leg-U'fUo, they shall read. 



INFINITIVE. 
Present, leg-Srg, to read. 
Perfect, leg-Use, to have read. 
Future, Uc-turum {am, um) esse, to be about to read. 



Gen. leg-e-ndi, of reading. 
Dat. Ieg-e-nd6, to reading. 
Ace. leg-e-ndum, reading. 
Abl. Ug-e-ndd, with, by, or in reading. 

SUPINE. 
lec-tum (in order) to read ; lee-tn, to be read. 



THE VERB. 
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PARTICIPLES. 



Present, leg-e-ns, reading. 
Future, lec'turus, about to read. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



INDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



8ing. leg'or, I am read 

leg'g-Tis, or r^, thou art read 
leg'Uiir, he is read. 

Plur. Ug'i-mUr, we are read 
leg-i'tttXnM, you are read 
l^-u-rUiir, they are read. 



Sing. leg-&rt I am read, or I may 
be read 
leg-arts, thou art read, or 

mayst be read 
Ug'dtur, he is read, or may 
be read. 
Plur. Ug'dmUr, we are read, or 
may be read 
leg-dmlnl, you are read, or 

may be read 
leg-antur, they are read, or 
^ may be read. 



IMPERFECT. 



Sing. leg-e-hUr, I was read, or was 
being read 

leg'i-bdrUf or bdri 

leg'i-hdtur. 
Plur. leg-e-bdmiir 

leg-e-bdn^nl 

l^-e-bdntUr, 



Sing, leg-if-rgr, I was read, might 
be read, or should be read 

leg'i-riris, or reri 

leg-e-ritur. 
Plur. leg'i-remuT 

leg-i-reminf 

leg'i»rentiir. 



FUTURE. 



Sing. leg-Ur, I shall be read 

leg-eris, or erg 

leg'Uiir, 
Plur. leg-lmUr 

leg-emlnl 

l^-entiir. 



The Bubjnnctive is wanting. 



Sing, lec'tiie (a, wn) sum, I was 
read, or have been read 

lee-tus (a, urn) es 

lec-tus (a, um) est, 
Plur. lec'ti iae, a) sumus 

lec-ti (ae, a) estis 

lec-ti (ae, a) sunt. 



leC'tuB (a. Mm) sim, 1 haye, 

or may have been read 
lee-tus (a, um) sis 
lec-tus (a, um) sit, 
Plur. lec-ti (ae, a) simus 
lec-ti (ae, a) sitis 
leC'ti (ae, a) sint. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



IKDICATIYS. 



SUBJUNCTIYK. 



PUJPERFECT. 



Sing. leC'tus (a, um) eram, I had 
been read 

lee-tus (a, um) eras 
lec-tus (a, um) erat. 
Plur. lec-ti (ae, a) eramua 
lec-ti (ae, a) eratis 
lec-ti (ae, a) eratU, 



Sing. leC'tus (a, um) etsemt I had 
been, might, or should 
have been read 
lec-tu» (a, um) esset 
leC'tus (a, urn) esset, 
Plur. lec-ti {ae, a) essemut 
lec-ti (a«, a) esseti* 
lec-ti (ae, a) essent. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 



Sing. Iee-tu8 (a, um) ero, I shall 
have been read 

lec-tus (a, um) eris 

lec-tus (a, um) erit, 
Plur. lec-ti {ae, a) erimus 

lec-ti {ae, a) eritis 

lec-ti {ae, a) erunt. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



IMPERATIYE. 



PRESENT. 

Sing. leg-grS, be thou read. 
Plur. leg-l-min€, be ye read. 



FUTURE. 

Sing. leg-X-tdr, thou shalt be read 
leg-l-tdr, he shall be read. 

Plur. l^-i-mln%, ye shall be read 
leg-u-ntoTt they shall be < 
read. 



INFINITIYX* 

Present, leg-l, to be read. 

Perfect, lec-tum {am, um) esse, to have been read. 

Future, lec-tum iri, to be about to be read. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, lec-tHs, a, um, read. 

Gerundive, leg-e-ndus, a, um, requiring, or deserving to be read. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 



PRESENT. 

audi-^. 



PERFECT. 

audi-vf. 



SUPINE. 

audi-tum. 



audi'rf. 



XNDICATIYX. 

Sing, audi-o, I hear 

audi-s 

audit. 
Plur. audi-m/ii 

audi-tU 

audi-u-rU. 



8UBJ17NCTITS. 

PRESENT. 

Sing, audi-dm, I hear, or may hear 

audi-ds 

audi'&t, 
Plur. audi-dmii§ 

audi-dtU 

audi-ant. 



THE YKRB. 



Ill 



INDICATIYS. 



SUBJUNCTIVK. 



Sing. atuK-e-bam, I heard, or was 
hearing 

audi-e'hds 

audi-e-b&t, 
Plor. audi'i-hdmiis 

audue-bdtU 

audi-i'hant. 



Sing, audt-remt I heard, might, or 
should hear 

audi-ret, 
Plnr. audi-remiU 
audi-retU 
audi-retU, 



Sing, audi-am, I shall hear 



audi-is 
audi-et. 
Plor. audi-emUs 
audi-etis 
audUenU 



FUTURE. 

Sing, audi-tarus (a, um) stm, I 
shall, or may be about to 
hear 
audi-turus (a, um) sis 
audi'turus (a, um) sit. 
Plur. audi'turiifie, a) simus 
audl-turi (ae, a) sUi* 
audl-tUTx {ae, a) svU, 



PERFECT. 



Sing. aud%-v€, I heard, or have 
heard 

audi'Vistf 

audi'Vit. 
Plur. audi'VimUs 

audi-vistls 

audi-verunt, or veHT. 



Sing. audi-vSrim, I have heard, or 
may have heard 

audi-viris 

audi'Vi^rit, 
Plur. audi-virtmOB 

audi-vintis 

audi'V^Hnt, 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing. audi'Vifram, I had heard 



audi'Virds 
widi'Virdt. 
Plur. etudi-vdrdmUs 
audi-virdtis 
audi-virant. 



Sing, audi-vissem, I had heard, or 
I might or should have 
heard 
audi'Vissis 
audi'vissi^t, 
Plur. audi-vissemiis 
audi-vissitls 
audi'Vissent 



FX7TURB PERFECT. 

Sing, audi-vifroj I shall have heard 

audt'V^ris 

audi-virit, 
Plnr. audl-vinmUs 

audx-vif^tU 

audi-virint 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



PRESENT. 

Sing, audi, hear thou. 
Plur. audi'U, hear ye. 

8 



IMPERATIYS. 

FUTURE. 

Sing. audi'tOf thou shalt hear 
audi-to, he shall hear 

Plur. audi'totij you shall hear 
audi-u-nto, they shall hear. 

£2 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



INFINITIVJE. 

Present, audf-rij to hear. 

Perfect, audi-viss^t to have heard. 

Future, audi-turum {amt um) esse^ to be about to hear. 

GERUND. 

Gen. audt-e-ndtt of hearing. 
Dat. audi-e-nddj to hearing. 
Ace. audi-e-ndum, hearing. 
Abl. audue-ndo, with, by, or in hearing. 

SUPINE. 

audf'tum, (in order) to hear ; audi-tu, to hear. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, audi-e-ns, hearing. 
Future, audi-turuSf about to hear. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



INDICATIYK. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PRESENT. 



Sing, audi'or, I am heard 

audf't^t or rX 
audi'tUr, 
Plur. audi-mUr 
audf'tnint 
audi-u-ntur. 



Sing, audi-ar, I am heard, or may 
be heard 

audi-dris 

audi'dtur, 
Plur. audi'dmUr 

audi-dmini 

audt'CntHr. 



IMPERFECT. 

Sing, audi'i-bar, I was heard, or 
being heard 

audi'i'haHs, or hdrg 

audi'i-hdtur, 
Plur. audi'i-hdmur 

audi'i-hdmln^ 

audi'i'hantUr, 



Sing, audi-rgrt I was heard, might, 
or should be heard 



audi'Tirls, or rirg 
audi-retur. 
Plur. audi-remur 
audf-remlnf 
audi-rentUr, 



FUTURE. 



Sing, audt'&r, I shall be heard 

audi-irit 

auduetHr. 
Plur. audi-hnSr 

audi'imln€ 

auduentUr, 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



THE VERB. 
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IKDICATIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Sing, audi'tus (a, urn) $vm, I was 
heard, or have been heard 

audi'tus (a, um) es 
aitdi'tus (a, um) est. 
Plur. audi-ti (ae, a) sumus 
atidi-ti (ae, a) estis 
t^i-ti iae, a) sunt. 



Sing, audi'tus (a, um) sim, I have 
been heard, or may have 
been heard 
audi'tus (a, um) sis 
audi-tus (a, um) sit. 
Plur. audi-ti (ae, a) simus 
audi-ti (ae, a) sUit 
audi'ti (ae, a) sint. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing, audi'tus (a, um) eram, I had 
been heard 

audi'tus (a, um) eras 
audi-tus (a, um) erat. 
Plur. aiLdi-ti (ae, a) eramus 
audi'ti (ae, a) eratis 
audi'ti (ae, a) erant. 



audi'tus (a, um) essem^ I had 
been heard, misht, or 
should have been neard 
audi'tus (a, um) esses 
audi-tus (a, um) esset. 
Piur. audi'ti {ae, a) essemus 
audi-ti (ae, a) essetis 
audi'ti iae, a) essent. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 



Sing. audi'tUs (a, um) ero, I shall 
have been heard 

audi'tus (a, um) eris 

audi'tus la, um) erit, 
Plur. audi'ti (ae, a) erimus 

audi'ti (ae, a) eritis 

auditi (ae, a) erutU. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



IMPERATIVE. 



PRESENT. 

Sing, audi'ti^, be thou heard. 
Plur. audi-mXni, be ye heard. 



FUTURE. 



Sing, audi'tdr, thou shaltbe heard 
audi'tdr, he shall be heard. 

Plur. audi-emlni, ye shall be heard 
audi'Untdr, they shall .be 
heiiid. 



INFINITIVE. 

Present, audi'Vt, to be heard. 

Perfect, audi-tum (am, um) esse, to have been beard. 

Future, audi^tum, iri, to be about to be heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, audi'tus, a, um, heard. 

Gerundive, audi-e-ndus, deserving, or requiring to be heard. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DEPONENT VERBS. 

$ 139. Deponent verbs (compare § 126) being in form pas- 
•ives, are conjugated like the passives of other verbs, and fol- 
low one of the four conjugations, according as their stem ends. 
Those of which the stem ends in d, ^, and i, follow the first, 
second, and fourth conjugations, and all the rest belong to the 
third. But the conjugation of a deponent verb has more 
forms than the ordinary passive ; for it has not only the supine 
and the gerund, but four participles : the participle present — 
as horians (admonishing), denoting the action in progress; 
hortotus (one who has admonished), denoting the action as 
completed ] hortatvrus (one who is about to admonish), de- 
scribing an action as future ; and the gerundive hortandus (one 
who is to be admonished^, which has a passive meaning, and 
accordingly is formed only of those deponents which have a 
transitive signification. In the neuter gender, however, it 
occurs also from intransitive verbs. 

Note 1. Many deponents have also an active form with an active 
meaning — as pascoj I five food, and pascor^ I take food, or feed my* 
self; vdio, I carry, and veAor, I am carried, or I ride ; vertOj I tarn, 
and vertor^ I turn myself, or I am turned. The participle present of 
all such verbs has a twofold meaning ; so that vehens may mean 
either * carrying' or * riding,' and vertens either * turning' or * turnins 
myself.' Some deponents of this kind are occasionally used as real 
passives — as comitor, I am accompanied ; fabrieantur, they are made 
or manufactured ; popularit to be plundered. 

2. Real deponents, on the other hand — that is, those which are not 
derivable from an active form — are rarely used in a passive sense, 
though adalor, atpemor, arbitror, criminor, and uleiscor, occur as 
passives in Cicero and Sallust ; and the following perfect participles 
are used in a passive sense by the best authors : abominatusi adeptus, 
auspicatuBf amplexusi complexuSf commentuSj commentatuSt amfessus, 
despicatuSi detestatuSf ehlanditusj ementitus^ expertuSt exsecratust ifi' 
terpretatuSf IvdificatuSt meditatuSf metatuty mensus idimen8U$)j mode' 
rtUus, opinatus {necopituUiu), pactus, partitust perfundus, periclitatua, 
stipulatuSf iettatut, ultus (inultus), and some otners which are found 
only in poetry and writers of inferior authority. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

PECULIAR, CONTRACTED, AND ANTIQUATED FORMS OF CONJUGATION. 

§ 141. The perfects ending in vi. as well as the tenses 
formed from them (namely, the pluperfect, future perfect, 
and the infinitive perfect), sometimes appear in a S3mcopatea 
form — that is, the v is thrown out, and the two vowels thus 
following one another are contracted into one. This is the 
case — 

1. When in the first conjugation vi or ve is followed by r or 
5, the V is omitted, and the a of the stem is contracted with i 
or e into a — as amastij amasse^ amdrim^ amdrunty amdramj 
amdrOj for the ordinary forms amavistij amuvissej amcuDerim^ 
amaverimtj amaveramy and amavero. The same is the case 
with verbs of the second and third conjugations forming their 
perfects in (e)vi — a.s flestis, Jleruntj fleram^ &c. \ nesti, nestts^ 
nerunt; deUram^ decresse, for flevistisj fleveruntj Jleveram^ &c. ; 
nevistij nevistisj neverunt; deleveram, decrevisse. So also 
siris, sirit, for siveris, siverit, from sinOj I allow. Perfects 
ending in (o)vt are generally not contracted, and the only 
verbs in which a contraction does occur are novi (from 
nosco) and the compounds of moveo — as nostij norunt, 
noranij ruyrinij for novisti, noverunty noveram^ noverim (but 
we never find noro for novero); commosse for commovisse, 
from commoveo. 

2. In verbs making their perfect in (f)vt, the v is simply 
thrown out when 5 follows — thus, audivissej audivissenij be- 
come audiisse^ (mdiissem; but here, too, the best writers con- 
tract the two i into one — as avdissej audissem; so also petisse 
or petiisse, from peto^ perf. petivi. In those forms where the 
V is followed by e, the v is thrown out without any contrac- 
tion taking place — as (mdieruntj audieramj desieruntj defo- 
nieranij quaesieram, for audiverunt audiveram, desiverunt, 
definiveranij quaesiveram. Before trie termination it the v 
is rarely omitted, and, generally speaking, only in poetry — 
as auditt for aud,ivitj muniit for munivit. 

Note 1. A few of the perfects ending in iit (for ivit) are contracted 
by poets into it, whereby they acquire the appearance of the third 
person singular of the present— as desit, obit, obit, perit, edormii, for 
desiit, alkit, obiit, periit, edormiit. Similar contractions occur in the 
first and second conjugations — as dondt for donavit, enarramus for 
enarravimus, fiemus for fievimuB. 
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2. Perfects of the third conjns[ation ending in at (art), and the tense? 
formed from them, sometimes throw oat si when it is followed by s — 
as evasti for evasi$tif dixit for dixistij divisse for divisisae. In coses 
where, by this process, three « or two a and one other consonant 
'^ould meet together, one a is omitted — aaabaceaaem for abaceaaiaaem, 
dixe for dixiasBf acceatia for acceaaiatiay eonaumpaet for conaumpaiaaet. 
Similar forms are — yercuati for vercuaaiatii ahatraxe for abatraxiaaef 
aurrexe for aurrexiaaej erepaemua for erepaiaaemua. But all such forms 
occur only in early Latinity and in poetry. 

3. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active 
"we very often find tne termination ire for erunt — as oimi- 
wre, monuere, Ugere^ audiverej for amaverutU, monuertmt^ 
legenmt, audivirunt. In these forms the v is never thrown 
out. It should be observed that poets sometimes use the 
termination erunt with the e short — as steUrunt for stete* 
runt, 

§ 142. The second person singular iti passive and deponent 
verbs generally ends m ns; but another termination equally 
common is re — as amaharis and amabare; amareris^ amarere; 
amaberisy amabere; but in the second person of the present 
indicative the termination re occurs very rarely — as arbitrare 
for arbitraris. In the fourth conjugation re is never used for 
ris in the present indicative. 

§ 143. Verbs of the third conjugation, of which the stem 
ends in a consonant, usually take e in the present imperative ; 
but the verbs dico, I say j duco, I lead j fado, I do ; and fero^ 
I bear, form their imperatives without e — as die, due, fac, fer. 
The same is the case in their compounds — as educ, from educo; 
affer and refer, from affero and refero. Of facio, only those 
compounds follow this rule in which the a is retained — as 
cale/ac from calefado ; but all the other compounds in which 
the^a is changed into i are regularly formed — as confice, per- 
fice, effijce, from conficio, perficio, efficio. 

Note, Face sometimes occurs in poetry ; dice and duce more rarely. 
Scio (I know) commonly has only the future imperative, adto and 
acitote; the present, aci and acitCt are not in use. 

4 144. Many verbs of the third and fourth conjugations 
take u as the connecting vowel instead of e ii\ forming the 
gerundive. This is done especially when t precedes — as /oc- 
i'undus ior faci-e-ndus ; poti-urndus tor poti-e-ndus ; but we also 
find dtvid-u-ndus, reg-u-ndus, for divia-e-ndus, reg-e-ndus; and 
dic-u^us for die-e-mus. 

4 145. Some verbs, chiefly intransitiv.e (both active and 
deponent), form a sort of participle in bundus, a, um. In the 
first conjugation, where tnis form occurs most frequently, 
bundus is added to the stem — as cuncia-btrndus, delibera-bun^ 
dus, mira-bundus, &o. In the third conjugation either i or e 
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is prefixed to hundus — as fur-i-buncfus^ mor-i-hundus^ frem-e- 
bundtiSy trem-e-hundus. In the second and fourth conjugations 
such participles scarcely ever occur. Their meaning is like 
that of the present participle, but somewhat stronger ; so that 
fvrihmdus is ' full of fury/ whereas furens is only * furious.' 
When they are derived from transitive verbs, they may, like 
other participles, govern the case of their verb. 

§146. It now only remains to notice a few antiquated forms « 
of conjugation which are met with in the early Latin writers, 
and in certain solenm forms of expression : — 

1. The present infinitive passive is sometimes lengthened by the 
addition ot the syllable er — as amarieTf mercarier^ labier, acrihier, 

2. The imperfect indicative, both in the active and passive of the 
fourth conjugation, was in ancient times formed without the connecting 
vowel e — as scibam and largibar for sciebam and largiebar; ntttribam 
and lenibam for nutriiiHim and leni^bam. 

3. The future indicative, both in the active and passive of the fourth 
conjugation, was sometimes formed, as in the first and second conju- 
gations, by sinriply adding bo to the stem — as tervibo, opperibor, for 
ierviamj opperiar. 

4. In the present subjunctive active we sometimes find the ancient 
termination im, m, it, especially in the case of the verb edo (I eat), 
which now and then has edim for edam; and the verb do (I ^ive) and 
its compounds, which make the subjunctive duim. But this occurs 
almost exclusively in ancient forms of'^prayers and curses — as di duint 
(may the gods grant); di te verduini (may the gods destroy thee). This 
termination im, is, it, has oeen preserved in the ordinary language in 
the case of the verb esse {sim, sis, sit), in all the perfects subjunctive 
of the active, and in the subjunctives velim, nolim, malim, and ausim. 

5. The imperative future of passive, but more especially of deponent 
verbs, sometimes had an active termination — ^aarbitrato, utiio, nitito, 
for arbitrtUor, utitor, nititor; so also censerUo for censentor; utunto, 
tuento, for utuntor, tuentor. In the second and third persons singular 
we sometimes find such forms as hortamino, veremino, for hortator nnd 
veretor; progredimino and praef amino for progreditor smd prae/ator. 

6. In the first three conjugations we sometimes find peculiar forms 
of the perfect subjunctive and the future perfect. In tne first conju- 
gation we find ia)ssim and {a)sso for {a)verim and {a)vero; in the se- 
cond, ie)saim and {e)8So for uerim and uero; and in the third, sim and 
$o for erim and era; e.g. creaasim and creasso (for creaverim, creavero), 
lieessit (licuerit), prckUtessit (prokibuerit), eapso (cepero), axim and axo^ 
(egerim, egero), faxim and faxo {fecerim, fecero). The origin of the 
forms in so is not quite certain ; some believe that they are futures 
made in the same way as in Greek, by adding the termination so to 
the stem ; but though this is the case in some, it is evident that others 
also change the stem in the same manner as is done in the perfect ; 
and it is moreover certain that the meaning of the forms in so is that 
of a future perfect (Cic. De S^nect., 1). For these reasons we prefer 
considering then) as future perfects, and those in «m as perfects sub- 
junctive. They seem to have arisen from the change ol r into s, and 
a syncope — ihm levavero, levaveso, levasso. A few remnants of such 
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formations remained in uSe, especially in poetry, even in the best 
period of the language — as faxo (from facio)^ expressing a threat or 
promise ; faxim, faxis^ faxit^ faximus^ faxitis, faxint^ expressing a 
wish. So also ausim (from audeo)^ expressing a doubtful statement 
—as au8itf * he might be inclined to venture/ 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CONJUGATION BY PERIPHRASIS OR CIRCUMLOCUTION. 

§ 147. A conjugation by circumlocution might be formed 
by means of the verb esse in conjunction with any participle ; 
but it must be observed, at the outset, thq,t the Latin language 
does not possess that conjugation which is formed in English 
by means of the participle present and the verb esse ; so that 
I am loving, I was loving, &c. cannot be expressed in Latin 
otherwise than by the simple forms amo^ amabatrij &c. — amans 
sunij amans erarrij &c. not being used. 

§ 148. Esse, in combination with the participle perfect 
passive, is used to form some of the ordinary tenses of the 
passive voice, as has been seen above — as perf. amatus sum 
and amatus sim ; pluperf . amatus eram and amatus essem ; fut. 
perf. amatus ero ; innn. perf. amatum esse. But instead of sum^ 
eram, ero, and esse, we also find the forms fut, fueram, fuero, 
and fuisse, in quite the same sense as the forms of the tenses 
denoting an incomplete action ; so that amatus sum is equiva- 
lent to amatus fui, amatus eram to amatus fueram, amatus ero to 
am£Uusfuero, and amatum esse to amatum fuisse. Hence, as far 
as form is concerned, we here have a complete periphrastic 
conjugation 5 but those tenses which are formed by means of 
the perfect tenses of esse do not differ in meaning from those 
formed by means of those tenses of esse which denote an 
action in progress. 

Note. There is, however, one case in which the distinction must be 
observed. The participle of the perfect passive, both in Latin and 
English, sometimes entirely loses its character of a participle, and 
becomes a real adjective ; and then the tenses of esssj when joined to 
it, naturally retain their original meaning as much as when they are 
joined to any other adjective. Thus if we take positus in the sense 
of the adjective, 'situate,' j)MifM» est Bind positus fuit, positus erat 
and ^situsfueratt positus erit and positus fuerit, &c. are very differ- 
ent m meaning, the original meaning of each tense of esse being 
strictly preserved. 

§ 149. A real and complete periphrastic conjugation is 
formed by means of the verb esse and the participle future 
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active. Throughout this conjugation the action is represented 
as one that will take place, or is to take place ; e.g. — 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 



Present, dicturut tum^ I am 
about to say. 

Imperfect, dicturvs eram^ I was 
about to say. 

Future, dicturus ero, I shall be 

about to say. 
Perfect, dicturus fuij I was, or 

have been, about to 

say. 
Pluperfect, dicturus fueram^ I had 

been about to say. 



Present, dicturus sim^ I am 
about to say, or may 
be about to ssiy. 

Imperfect, dicturus essem^ 1 was, 
might be, or should 
be, about to say. 

No future. 



Perfect, dicturus fuerim^ I have 
been, or may have 
been, about, &,c. 
Pluperfect, dicturus fuissem, 1 
had been, might, or 
should have been, 
about to say. 

Fat. Perf. dicturus fuero, I shall No future perfect, 
have been, &c. t 

Note. The future perfect (dicturus fuero) is scarcely ever used ; and 
the future, or in some instances the present subjunctive, supplies its 
place. It has been already seen in the tables of the conjugations that 
scripturus sim and scripturum esse are used to supply the place of the 
future subjunctive and the future infinitive. No passive can be 
formed of this periphrastic conjugation ; but its place can be supplied 
by longer circumlocutions — as futurum est ut dicatur, or in eo est ut 
dicatur; futurum erat^ or in eo erat ut diceretur^ &c. 

§ 150. A second real and complete periphrastic conjugation 
is formed by means of the verb esse combmed with the neuter 
of the gerundive; and in this conjugation the action is 
invariably represented as necessary, and the person by whom 
it is to be performed is expressed by the dative case. For 
example : — 

INDICATIVE. 

Present, mihi seribendum est, I must write. 
Imperfect, mihi seribendum erat, I was obliged to write. 
Future, mihi seribendum erit, I^hall be obliged to write. 
Perfect, mihi seribendum fuit^ I was, or have been, obliged to write. 
Pluperfect, mihi seribendum fuerat, I had been obliged to write. 
Fut. Perf. mihi seribendum /uerit, I shall have been obliged to write. 

In like manner are formed the subjunctive— vas seribendum sit j scri'- 
bendum esset, seribendum f uerit ^ seribendum fuisset, and the infinitive, 
seribendum fuisse, ^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

VERBS OF THE FIRST OONJUaATION FORMING THEIR PERFECT AlTD 
SUPINE DIFFERENTLY FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 

$ 151. Many verbs do not form the perfect and supine ao» 
cording to the rules laid down in §§ 134 and 135. Sometimes 
there is a difference in the termination which is appended 
to the stem, sometimes the stem itself -undergoes a change, 
and sometimes both kinds of irregularities appear together in 
the same verb. Thus juvo, instead ofjuva-vi, makes its perfect 
juvi, and instead of its 6umne juvatum, makes Jutum, Again, 
frango makes its perfect jregi, and its supine fractutn. These 
and similar peculiarities render it necessary for the beginner 
to make himself acquainted with the following lists of verbs. 
It must, however, be observed, that whatever the apparent 
irregularity in the perfect and supine may be, the tenses 
formed from these two are derived from them according to 
the general rules. (§ 136, b and d.) We shall in the subjoined 
lists give only the simple verbs, because, generally speaking, 
derivative and compound verbs are conjugated like the simple 
ones. Where, however^the compounds present any djfference, 
these shall be added. There will be found some verbs which 
have either no perfect or no supine, or neither of them, and 
in such cases the tenses derived from those two generally do 
not exist. 

Note, The irregularities (if they may be so called) which we are 
here speaking of, have for the most part arisen from the fact, that the 
perfect and supine are formed from a more ancient and simpler stem 
than that whicn appears in the present ; the stem of the present being 
extended and increased. This extension or increase of the stem con- 
sists most frequently — 1. In the addition of a vowel (a, e, or i) to it — 
as 8on (sonOf sound), increased $onai but the perfect sonuij and the 
supine sonitum; rid (rideoi laugh), increased ride^ but the perfect mt, 
and the supine risum; ven {venio, come), increased vent, but the per- 
fect venij supine ventum: 2. In the addition of n to the stem — as «t, 
strengthened sin («tno, allow), perfect sivi, supine situm; or in the 
insertion of n before the final consonant of the stem, the n beinjgf 
sometimes, for reasons of euphony, changed into m — aa/rang (origi- 
nal stem frag) f frango (I break), but perfect fregi^ supme fiactum; 
rump (original stem rup)^ rumpo (break), but perfect rupt, supine ntp- 
turn. A few verbs also have a reduplication in the present, which 
disappears in the perfect and supine— as gt-gnoj perfect genui, supine 
genitum (from the stem ffen); ai-sto, perfect stiti, supine atatum (from 
the stem ata). A similar reduplication occurs very frequently io 
Greek. 
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The verbs uro («««{, uatum) and gero (ff«»t, gestum) have not an 
extended stem but the s of the stem is only changed into its equiva- 
lent r in the present. Some bther merely apparent irregularities in 
the perfect and supine arise simply from the concurrence of the final 
letter of the stem whh the 8 and t with which the terminations of the 
perfect and supine begin. (See ^^ 134 and 135.) The supine, lastly, 
sometimes adds the termination turn to the stem without the connect- 
ing vowel, where, according to analogy, we should expect itum. 

The supine itself is rarely used in Latin, and of many verbs, ac- 
cordingly, no supme occurs in the Latin writers whose works have 
come down to us ; but its existence is nevertheless presupposed 
wherever we find any of the forms derived from it, such as the par- 
ticiple perfect passive, or the participle future active. 

§ 162. The following verbs of the first conjugation and their 
compounds form their perfect and supine in tii and iturrij as if 
they belonged to the second conjugation : — 

ergpo, crepui, crepUum, make a harsh noise. 

<i"«'«7». \f.%^l;if"^" ducrepUum, differ. 

.v^..»^ Sificrepavi^ or Sincrepatunif or „^^ij 

tncrepo, |,,Mrr^i, [incr^tum: «^°^*^* 

eiibOf cubut, cuhitum, lie down. 

Sometimes we also find cubavi and iricitbavi. When compounds of 
cubo take an m before b, as in intitwhot they follow the third conjuga- 
tion. (^ 156.) 

domo, ddmuij domltum, tame, or subdue. 

9^910, sdnui, sdnltum, sound (part. fut. sondturua). 

tdnoj tonui, tdnltuMj thunder. Intone has a partic. intonatus. 

vitot vSlui, vitUum, forbid. 

The following have the supine either regular, or throw out 
the vowel a: — 

mXco, mtcuij dart, glitter. 

emico, em^cui, emlcatum, dart forth. 
diti^o, dimicavi, dimicatum, fight. 

8ico, s^cui, sectumt cut (partic. fiit. tecaturus), 

nicot nScavit necatum, kill ; but eneco has enecui and ene- 

cavif as well as enecuij enectum. 

The following must be remembered separately :— . 

juvoi juvij . jatuMi support, assist (partic. fut. Jiivatunif). 

7.t«« !««• J j^^Uta*' wash. There is also an infinitive lav9te 
lavo, lavt, ^^^««J«^» for lavare. 
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{notum or drink. Fotus means both 
?^#^#«L one who has been drunk 

potatum, ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ jj^g ^^^^ 

do, €Udi, datum, inf. darct ^ive. Many of the com- 
pounds of do belong to the third conjugation— as reddo, addo, 
(Compare $ 146, 4, and ^ 158.) 

8to, $mi, stutum, stand. 

obsto, eibstUif obstUunif stand in the way of. 

praesto, praestUi, praeatitum, perform,ezcel(part.fut.prae- 

antesto, antestiti, ' stand before. [staturus), 

disto, be at a distance. 

plico, — — ^_- fold, 

dupRco, dupUcavi, duplicatum, double. 

The verbs JMTO (swear) and coeno (sup) have a perfect parti- 
ciple which, like potusy has an active meaning— jurafi»y 'one 
who has sworn,' and coenatusj < one who has supped.' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

VERBS OF THE SECOND GONJUOATIONFORMIKC^ THEIR PERFECT AND 
SUPINE DIFFERENTLY FROM THE GENERAL RT7LE. 

§ 153. Man^ verbs of the second conjugation are defective, 
having no supine, and many have neither perfect nor subline, 
nor of course any of the forms derived from them. The irre- 
gularity consists in either the perfect or supine, or in both 
of them, being formed as in verbs of the third conju^tion. 
The learner must be reminded that the regular termination 
of the perfect is tet. and of the supine itum; the short i before 
turn is sometimes tnrown out. Verbs having a v before the e 
of the stem are contracted in the perfect and supine — as moveoy 
mdvij motumj for movuij movitum. 

The following form the perfect by adding «, and the supine 
by adding; turn to the stem, like the regular verbs of the first 
and fourth conjugations, except that e before turn is sometimes 
changed into i : — 

deleo, 

fieo, 

neo, 

vieo, vievif vietunif hoop a vessel. 



delivi, 


delitum, 


destroy. 


jUvi, 


fiHum, 


weep. 


new. 


netum. 


spin. 
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exoletum, 
^inoletumj or 
( inoUtum, 

obsoUtum, 



abolish, 
fade. 



aboleth oMevif 
exoleo, exolevif 

inoleot inoUvi, I i^mum *" come into use. 
obsoleo, obsolevii obsoletum, grow out of use. 

Verbs in which the e of the stem is jireceded by v form the 
perfect and supine by a sort of contraction, the perfect ending 
m vij and the supine in tunif which terminations are added to 
the stem after the removal of the e : — 



caveo, 
faveoj 

fnoveot 
vdveot 
p&veo, 

ferveOi 



edvi, eautumt 

favi, fautuntt 

favi, fotum, 

. movi, motum, 

vovi, votum, 

pdvi, — ^— 

yfervif or _^_ 

Yferbuii 

^«^«>.«^ fconmvi, or ___ 

^connixtf 



take care. 

favour. 

cherish. 

move. 

vow. 

dread. 

glow, boil, 
wink, connive. 



The following have the perfect regular, but throw out the 
vowel i before me turn of the supine : — 



dSceo, 
Uneo, 



torreo, 
sorheo, 
eenseOf 



ddcui, 

miMCui, 

torruiy 
soHmif 
censuu 



doetum, 
tentunif 

{mistumj or 
mixtum, 
toMtum, 
sorptum, 
centum, 



teach. 

hold. 



sip. [pass, also censUds. 

value, believe. The part, peril 



The following make the perfect in i, and the supine in 
swn ."— 



prandeo, prandi, 

gideo, sedij 

video, vidit 

stndeo, strldit 



breakfast (partic. pransua, one 

sit. [who has breakfasted). 

see. 

whistle, hiss (also stridot stridgre). 



The following form the perfect and supine in the same 
manner, but take a reduplication in the perfect, which, how- 
ever, does not occur in their compounds : — 

mordeo, mSmordi, fnaraumf bite. 

pendeoi pSpendi, pensum, hang. 

spondeo, spdpondi, tponsum, engage to give. 

tondeOf totondi, toiuumf shear. 

The following make the perfect in 5i, and the supine in 
turn : — 



indulgeo. 


attxit 


aiictum. 


increase. 


indulai. 


induUiim, 


indulge. 


iorqueOf 


tortij 


tortutfit 


twist. 
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Verbs which have the perfect in sij and the supine in 
sum : — 



ardeoi 
haereoi 



maneoj 

mulceOf 

mulgeo, 

rideOf 

suddeOf 

tergeo. 



ar«t, 

haesif 

jussif 

mansit 

mulsi, 

tnuUi, 

rtsi, 

sudai, 

terai, 



arsum, 

haeaunif 

jussum, 

mansunit 

mulaum, 

mulsunif 

Hsumj 

sudsum, 

tersufiif 



burn. 

cling. 

command, 

remain. 

stroke, caress. 

milk. 

laugh. 

advise. 

wipe. 



The following make the perfect in si, but have no supine : 
algeoj 



fngeo, 
fulgeo, 
turgeOf 
urgeo, 
luceOf 
lugeo, 



alsi, 
frixij 
fuhit 
turaii 
urait 
luxi, 
luxif 



shiver with cold, 
freeze with cold., 
shine brightly, 
swell. V 

press, urge, 
shine, 
mourn. 



The following must be noticed separately : — 

cteo, ctvt, cttunij stir up ; also oo, ctvt, citum. In the com- 
pounds we also have, e.g., concieo and concio; but the forms of th^ 
second conjugation are hardly ever used, except in the present 
indicative. Excire has both excitum and excitum. 



audeOf 

gaudeoj 

aoleo, 



auaus aum, 
gaviaua aum, 
aolitua aum, 



venture (a senaideponent). 

rejoice (a semideponent). 

am in the habit (a semideponent). 



Verbs (mostly intransitive) which have neither perfect nor 
supine : — 



adoleo, kindle. 
aveo, desire. 
calveo, am bald. 
cdneo, am gray. 
ceveo, wag the tail. 
denaeo, grow thick. 
fidveo, am yellow. 
foeteo, stink. 
hebeo, am dull. 
humeo, am damp. 
lacteo, suck. 



Uvea, am pale. 

imlneo), immineo, am imminent. 

maereo, mourn. 

polleo, am strong. 

promtneo, am prominent. 

rinideo, shine. 

acateo, gush forth. 

aqudleo, am dirty. 

uveo, am juicy. 

vegeo, am gay. 



The following deponents of the second conjugatirn also 
form their supine in an unusual manner : — 

fateor, faaaum, confess. 

profiteor, profeaaum, profess. 

mtsereor, mlaeritum and mUertum, pity. 

rear, ratum, think. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION FORMING THEIR PERFECT AND 
SUPINE DIFFERENTLY FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 

§ 154. In treating of verbs of the third conjugation) it is 
particularly necessary to remember the general rules respect- 
ing the formation of the perfect and supine (§ 134, &c.) It 
was observed that verbs^ the stem of which ends in u (or v), 
form their perfect by simply adding i to the stem, and their 
supine by adding turn — as minuo, perf. nttntit, sup. mmatum; 
solvOj solvij sdiUum. 

The* following verbs of this kind are regular, but want the 
supine : — 

arguof I accuse (argutuSt clear, ia an adjective). 

luo, pay, atone for (has, however, a part. fut. luiturus. Some com- 
pounds form the supine regularly — as aiblutum, dUutumf dutum, 
perlatunii &c.) . 

(nuo, nod) occurs only in the compounds adnuo, abnuot renuo; bat 
dbnuo has a part. fut. abnuiturus. 

congruoj agree ; and ingmo, penetrate. 

metuoj fear. 

pluo (generally impersonal), rain ; the perfect is sometimes pZtcvt, in- 
stead of phii. 

ruo, fall, has apart, fut. ruUuruSi and rarely a part. perf. riituSj though 
in compounds this is the common form — as dirutus, obrutus. 

The following three verbs are irregular: — 

Jluo, Jluxit fiuxum, flow. 

atruof ntruxi, ttructumj build, pile up. 

vivo, vixi, victum, live. 

S 155. Verbs in which the vowel i is inserted in the present 
after the stem, form the perfect and supine from the pure 
stem without the t — as 

e$ptb, cept, eaptum, take. 

concipio, concept, conceptwn, conceive. 

ficio, feci. factum, make, do. The passive of this 
verb is io, and so also in its compounds, except in those com- 
pounded with a preposition, which are regular — as peHicio, per^ 
fecij petfecium, passive j)erficior. Conficio, however, has some- 
times confieior, and sometimes confio; and d^ficio both dejicior and 
de^. See ^ 177. Some compounds of facto follow the first con- 
jugation— as amplifico, saerifiico; and others are deponents of the 
first conjugation — as gratificor and ludificor, 
9 
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jacioj jeci, jactum. When jacio is compounded with a pre- 
position, the a is changed into i — as conjicioy injicio; and instead 
of ji we sometimes find i alone — as abicioj iniciot a contraction 
arising from rapid pronunciation. 

fodioj fodi, fossumt dig. 

ilacio occurs only io compound verbs, as) — 

aUicioi allexi., allectunif allure; but eZzctb makes 

elicuij elicUum. 
parioj peperij partum, bring forth, get ; part, 

quatioj {quaasi not used), quassum, shake, [fut. paAturut, 

concutiaf amcussij concuatunif shake together. 

(apecia or apicio only in compounds.) 

aspiciOf aspexif aapecium. 

The following are irregular : — 

cUpio, cupivit cupttumj desire. 
/<igio, fugiy fugitum, flee. 

4 156. Verbs ending in bo and po form the perfect in psi, 
and the supine in pturrij according to the laws of euphony — as 
scriboj scripsij scriptum; glubOy glupsi^ gluptum. (See ^ 134.) 
But the following form exceptions : — 

(cumbo only in compounds.) 

incumbo, incubuif incuhituntf lie upon. 

rumpOi rupif ruptuntf break. 

strSpOf strSpui, stripHtum, make a noise. 

Uboj hihi, — drink. 

lambo, lambif _^— lick. 

8C(ibo, scdbif scratch. 

$ 157. Verbs ending in co (not sco)^ go, hoy guo. quOj form 
their perfect in si, which, combined with the final letter of the 
stem, becomes xi {qu and gu=c\f and the supine in turn, before • 
which the final consonant of tne stem is always c — as dico, 
dixij dictum; lego, texij tectum; traho^ traziy tractum; exstinguo^ 
exstinxiy exstinctum; coguoj coxij coctum. (Compare § 134.) 
The following deviate from this rule ; in some of them the 
stem increasing in the present, and the simple stem reappear- 
ing in the supine : — 

JingOi Jinxii fictum^ feien. 

mingo, minarif mictumt make water. 

pin0o, pinxit pictum^ paint. 

atringOt sirinxit strictumt pres^ close. 

ago, egit actumt do, drive, act. In compounds the a is 
generally changed into I — as abigo, redigo; but per&go and cir- 
cumago. Dego is contracted for deago, and eogo for eoiigo, perf. 
coegi, sup. coactHtn, ' 
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linqtiOi 


liqui, 


(lictum), 


vtncot 


vici, 


victum, 


MOf 


Jlxi,, 


jixum, 


mergo, 


merstt 


mersumt 


spargo^ 


sparst, 


aparsum, 


tergo, 


tersit 


tersum. 


vergOf 






parcOf 


pepercif 


parsunit 


pungo, 


pupugt, 


punctunif 



tangoy 



tetigit tactumf 



fran^o^ frlgi, fractnm^ break. 

icoitdo^)^ ici, ictum, strike. 

legoj legij lectum,' gather, read. In compounds the 

«^is Bometimes changed into i — as inteUigOf colligo, ddigo, eligo. 

leave. 
conquer 
fasten, 
dip. 
scatter, 
wipe. 

incline towards [parai, 

spare. The perfect sometimes 
prick. The compounds make the 

perfect regularly punxi. 
touch. Compounds change the a 
into i'-^asattingOt attigi, attac- 
turn, 
^panxit or panctum, or fix in. This verb, in the sense gf 
^ o * Xpegij pactum, * bargain,' makes the perfect 

pepigi, and the supine pactum. Compounds regularly have the per- 
fect pegi, and the supine pactum. 

4 158. Verbs in do form their perfect in si, and the supine 
in strnij the d being thrown out before these terminations for 
euphonic reasons — ^as claudo, dausij elausum; but there are 
many in which this general rule is not complied with : — 

cido, €6881 f eessum, move, yield. 

accendo, accendi, accensum, kindle. So also the other com- 

pounds of cando, which itself is not used. 



cUdo, 

defendOf 

Sdo, 

mandOf 
prehendOf 
scaf^doj 
8trido, 

rudOf 

jindo, 

frendo, 

pandOf 

acitido, 

8ido, 

cadoj 



cudij eSsum forge, stamp. 

defendi, defenaum, ward off, defend. 

edi, esum, eat. For the peculiar coniuga- 

fudif fusum, pour. [tion of Sdo, see ? 172. 

imandi), mansumj chew. 

prekendif pvfihensum, BOiaeiivaesprendi, prensum^seize. 



scandif 

stridi, 
irudlvijajid 
\rudi, 



scansum. 



pandi, 

scidi, 

sedi isidi), aessum, 

ceddi, cdsum, 



Jlssumj 
yfressum, or 
Yfresum, 
Spassumt or 
Ipansum, 

aciasum. 



climb. Compare accehdo above, 
whistle, hiss. (Sometimes atri- 
Y^ [deOf atridere.) 

split. 

gnash. 

spread open. 
diapanaum. 
cut. 

seat niyself. 
fall. In compounds there is no 



Viapando has only 



reduplication, and the d is changed into i — as concido, occido, recido. 

caedo, cectdi, caesum, cause to fall. In compounds there 

is no reduplication, and the ae is changed into i — as conctdo, concisi, 
conciavm. [reduplication. 

pendo, pgpe?idi, penaum, weigh. Its compounds have no 



aio. 


aiui. 


yauum, or 


cdlo, 


cdluit 


cult urn f 


consulo. 


consuluif 


consultunit 


occulOf 




oecultunit 


mdlo, 


molui, 


moUtum, 


antecdlot 


antecdlui 
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-^, ^w.,^,. ^tensumtOt stretch. Its compounds have no 

tendo, mendx, |^^j„^^ . reduplication, and usually have 

tentum; though some, as extendo and retendot have both forms. 

, , *^*-j.- Stusumt or beat. Its compounds generally 

lundo, tatudt, |^„„„.^^ have «u««m. 

credo, crididi, credUum, believe, intrust. 

do in compounds following the third conjugation — ^that is, in those 
compounded with a monosyllabic preposition — make the perfect in 
dldi, and supine datum — as addc, addidi^ additutn; eondoj condidi^ 
conditum. The double compound ahscondo has usually abacondi, 
and rarely ah$condidi. Compare ^ 152. 

Jtdo, ' jisus sum, trust (a semideponent). 

§ 159. Verbs ending in lo never form the perfect and supine 

according to the general rule ; some make them according to 

the second conjugation, perfect ut, supine turn or itum; and 

some present other irregularities : — 

nourish. 

cultivate, till. 

give advice, or ask for advice, 
conceal, 
grind. ' 

excel. From the obsolete cetto; 
in like manner are conjugated exceUo and praecdh. 
faUot fiffdU, /ahum, deceive. 

pellOf pkpuli, pulsum, thrust. The compounds have no 

perceUo, perciili, perculsum, strike down. [reduplication. 

psaUo, psalli, ' play a stringed instrument. 

vdlo, veZ2i(vt£Z<t), vulsum^ pull or pinch. The compounds 

have vdlij vuhum; but avello and evdlo have both avdli ana evdli, 
and also avuhi and evulsi. 
tollo, 9U8tuli, snbldtum, lift up. Perfect and supine are 

here formed from a different stem, with the preposition 8ub. See 
^173. 

i 160. Verbs ending in mo make their perfect regularly in 
sij and their supine in turn; but a euphonic p is generally in- 
serted before these terminations — as sumOj sumpsu sumptum ; 
comoy compsij comptum. The following, however, do not com- 
ply with this rule : — 

fremitum, make a noise. 
gimitum, groan. 
v^fmitum, vomit. 
— — - tremble. 

emptum, buy. Its compounds, with the 
exception of coemo, change i into i — as adimo, adSmi, ademptum. 
So also eximo, interimo^ perimo, redijno. 
premo, preasi, pressum, press. 

§ 161. Verbs ending in no never follow the general rules 
for the formation of the perfect and supine, with the excep- 
tion of temno and its compounds, which make the perfect 



fremo. 


frimui, 


gemo. 


ggmuij 


vomo, 


vomut. 


tremo. 


tremui. 


imo, 


■emi, 
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iempsi and the supine temptum — as contemnOj contempsi, ccnv- 

temptum. The others must be renaenabered separately : — 

canoj cSciniy cantumt sing. Among its compounds, contiTio 
and occino (also oceano) make their perfect concinui and occinui, and 
the supine concentum and occentum. The other compounds of cano 
have neither perfect nor supine. 

gigno, g^nui, genUumj beget. 

ponot posuif poaiturtiy place. 

J- W2f*ii n*..^ (anoint, daub. Another form is Unto, 

^*^' \livi,\ '^*""*' \ Unite, 

alnoy f tvi, «{f ttm, allow, permit. Desinoj perf. desivi, ad- 
mits of contraction, desii, desisti, desiitj desierami &c. Siverim, 
&c. is contracted into sirinit siriSf siritt Birint, 

remo, crevi, (firitum)t separate, perceive. 

spemo, tprevii sprUum, despise. 

BtemOf strdvii strdtum, disdain, slight. 
§ 162. Verbs in ro generally form the perfect and supine in 

an irregular manner, but it must be observed that when r is 

changed into 5, this cannot be regarded as an irregularity, 9 

and r being convertible in so many instances : — 

giro, gesfi, gestumj carry. 

uroj KMi, ustum, burn. 

curroi eOcurri, cursumj run, race. 

/ifro, ^, rage. 

fiuieroj quaeatvit auaesitum, seek, pray, r or guaero And quaen- 
mua we also find tne ancient forms ^uaeao and quaeaumus. See ^ 184. 

sSroj sSruii sertum, twist, arrange. 

sirOf sevi, satunit sow. Its compounds make the su- 

pine in Uum instead of afum-— as eonsirot consevi, eotuUum. 

Urot trivij trflwin, rub. 

verro^ verrt, versum, sweep. 

4 163. Verbs in 50 {xo) usually form their perfect in m, like 

those of the second conjugation, and in the supine they gene- 
rally drop the connecting vowel i before turn : — 

ffi»Ot viaif < — visit. 

depaot depsuij depstum, knead. 

ptnto, \nlfuti ipinaum, pound. 

m^h (pistum, 

teteot texuij textum^ weave. 

Those in esso make their perfect in ivi and the supine in 
Uumy as if they belonged to the fourth conjugation : — 
arcessoj arce»9ivt, arcessttum, (send for. The passive infinitive 
accernoj aecersxvif aeeertitum^ ( is sometimes arceaairi* 
eapesso, capesatvit capeaaitumf take away. 
faceaao, faceaaivi^ facesaltum, cause.' 
laceaao, laceaatvi, laceaattumj provoke. 

inceaao, inceaaivi, — attack. There is a perfect in- 

ceaai, which, however, may be derived from incedo as well as firom, 
inceaao. 
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§ 164. fn many verbs ending in to the t is only an increase 
of the stem in the present, and is accordingly thrown out in 
the perfect and supine, the original stem ending in c; as — 

flectOf fiexi, Jlexum, bend. 

necto, {n^J^ui^^ nexum, tie, knit. 

jdedOf ^— — . ^— — . punish, twist; in the latter sense 

[we find a part. perf. pass, plexus. 

These four verbs must be considered regular, but the follow 
ing are not reducible to any rule : — 

mStOf messutf messumj reap. 

mitto, mtsij missumf send. 

p«o, l^tiT' ^^ petitum, seek, aim at. 

sistOf stUi, statunit cause to stand. In its intransitive 

meaning, 'I stand,' its perfect is ateti (from sto, stare) f and the su- 
pine stdtum. 

sterto, stertui, — — snore. 

vertOi verti, versum, turn. 

§ 165. In verbs ending in scOj the sco either belongs to the 
stem, and is consequently retained in conjugation, or sco is 
a derivative syllable, by means of which verbs are derived 
from verbs, substantives, and adjectives. This class of deriva- 
tive verbs are called inehoativesj and denote actions or con- 
ditions as beginning to take place. There are but few verbs 
in which the sc belongs to the stem, and which are not deri- 
vatives : — 

discot didicit -^— learn. 

poscOf pdposcii — — demand. 

gliscoi — ^— — — — increase. 

Real inchoatives take the perfect of the verbs from which 
they are formed — as incalescoj perf. incdui (from caleo); 
^ ingemiscOj ingemm (from gemo); deliquesco, delicut (from liqueoj 
perf. liqtd or licui). Few inchoatives have the supine of the 
verbs from which they are derived. Some, which are derived 
from adjectives in us^ a, urn, or er, a, urn, form a perfect in ut, 
but have no supine — as maturesco (grow ripe), perf. maturui; 
obrrmtesco (grow dumb), obmutui; percrebresco (become fre- 
quent), percrebrui ; and so also evilescOj eviliiij though it is de- 
rived from the adjective vilis. Irraucesco (grow hoarse, from 
raiums) makes the perfect irregularly irrausi. All others de- 
rived from adjectives in isj and many of those derived from 
adjectives in tw, have neither perfect nor supine. 
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The following inchoatives have also the supine of their 
simple verbs : — 

coalltum, 
coticupitunit 
convalitumt 
exarsum, 



coalescot 

concupiscot 

convalescoj 

exardesco, 

inveterascoj 

obdormiscot 



coalui^ 

concuplvif 

convaluit 

exarsiy 

inveteravi, 

obdormivii 

revixit 



STOW together (from alo). 

desire strongly (from cupio). 

grow well, strong (from valeo), 

begin to blaze (from ardeo). 
iuveteratum, ^row old (from invetero). 
obdormitum, tall asleep (from dormio). 
revictum, revive (from vivo). 



4 166. The following verbs, though originally inchoatives, 
have lost their inchoative meaning, or are derived from simple 
verbs which are no longer in use, so that they may be re- 
garded as simple verbs : — 

adoUvit adultum, grow up, ) from the obsolete 

exolevii exoletunif disappear,) [oleOf grow. 

crivi, cretum, grow. 

compescuit — — ^— tame, subdue. 

dispescuij — — ^— sever, separate. 

— — ^— yawn. 

novit nuium, become acquainted. Compare 

Its compounds make the supine in itum — as agnosco^ agni- 
turn; cognosco, cognUum; but ignosco (pardon) has ignotum, 
pascoy pdvij paSlumy feed, or give food. 

quiescot quievij quietunit rest. 

8U€8co, 8uevif suetumt accustom myself. [scire). 

scisco, scivi, tcttuntf ordain, sanction (from acio, 

i 167. The following deponent verbs also form their supine, 
or rather their perfect participle, more or less differently from 
the general rule. We arrange them in the order observed in 
regard to the active verbs — ^namely, according to the final 
letters of their stem : — 



adolescoj 
exolesco, 
crescoy 
compescOf 
dispescOf 
higeot 
noscoi 
^179. 



fruor, 

grSdior, 

aggridior, 

liquor, 

toquor, 

mdrior, 

nftor, 

p&tior, 

amplectoTy and) 

complector, J 

quiror, 

ringor, 

atory 

apucor, 

aefetiscory 

tacpergiseor^ 

iraacor. 



^fruiius, and 
Xfructus sum, 
gressus sum, 
aggressus sum, 

Idcutus sum, 
mortuus sum, 

^nixus, or 

\nisus sum, 
passus sum, 



enjoy (part. fuUfruiturus). 

proceed. 

attack. 

melt. 

speak. 

dfie (part. fut. mot^urus). 



lean upon, strive, 
suffer. 

questus sum, complain. 

— — -^— gnash the teeth. 

usus sum, use. [more common. 

aptus suTo, obtain ; adipiscor, adeptus sum, is 

defessus sum, grow weary. 

iocperrectus sum, awake. [adjective, ' an^y.' 

iratus sum, am angry ; iratus, however, is an 
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totnmttiMcoTf 
reminiscor, 

nanciscor, 

nascoTt 
cbliviscort 

proficiscor, 

ulciscor, 

vescoTf 

TevtrtoTf 

divertor, 



commentus turn, 

\nanctu8 SKin, 
ndtus sunit 
obUtus sum, 
^partus sufHj 
profectus sum, 
ultus sum, 

reversus sum. 



devise, ) from meniseor, which 
remember, 5 [ia not used. 

obtain. ^ 

am bom (part. Ait. ruudtturus). 

forset. 

make a treaty. 

depart, travel. 

avenge. 

feed on. 

return. 

turn aside. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



farcio, farsi. 



VERBS OF THE FOUBTH COHJUOATIOK PORMINa THEIR PERFECT ABD 
SUFIITE DIFFERENTLY FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 

H68. It should be remembered that verbs of the fourth 
conjugation make their perfect by adding to the stem vi foi 
the perfect, and turn for the supine ; but the following form 
the perfect in st, and the supine in turn, before which the t of 
the stem is in many cases omitted : — 

^fartum, or stuff. In oomponads the a is changed 

Xfarctum, into e — as refercio, rrfersi,rrfertum. 

fultum, prop. 

haustum, draw (part. fut. hausturus, or hausu" 

Uanctum, or ^ . [rus). 
\sanc%tum, 

sartum, patch. 

sensum, feel. 

saeptum, hedee in ; is also spelled aepio, 

vinetum, bind. 

The following present various irregularities : — 

amictum, clothe ; the perf. is sometimes omt- 
dUum, summon, call. Gomp. ^153. [dvi, 

Itum, go. Compare ^ 175. 

strike. 

&pertum, open. 

ripertum, find; the perfect is better spelled 
reppiri. ^ also comperio, comperi, compertum. 
w,. $s&lui, or . |. leap. Incotnpoundstheaischanged 

»aiw, ^^^2it, »o«»«» into t— as desUio, desUui, or de- 

sUii, desultum. 
sfy&w, s^p^fvi, aifpuUum, bury. There is also a perfect sewii, 
" ' Vint, ventvm, come. [{or stpdwL 



fulcio, 
kaurio, 

sancio, 

sareio, 
sentio, 
saepio, 
vindo, 



oifitciOi 

eto, 

to, 

ferio, 

dpirio^ 

Tipirio, 



fuUi, 
hausi, 

sanxi, 

sarsi, 
sensi, 
saq)si, 
vinxi. 



dvi, 
ivi, 

Hpirui, 
TipeTt, 
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Desiderative verbs ending in urio — that is, derivative verbs denot- 
ing a desire to do that which is implied in the simple verb — have 
neither perfect nor supine — as dormiturw^ wish to sleep, or am 
sleepy ; esurio, want to eat. The same is the case with some deri- 
vatives from adjectives — as caecutio (from ca€cu8)f am blind; ineptio 
(from ineptus), am silly. 

§ 169. There are also some deponents of the fourth conjuga- 
tion which form their supine, or rather the past participle, 
differently from the general rule : — 
asseniiorf assensus sum, assent. 
experioTf expertus sum, experience. 

metior, mensus sum, measure. 

"PP^-. {Z^::iVu^ -it for. 

ordior, orsus sum, begin. [vum oriundus), 

orior, ortus sum, rise (fut. part, orl^uru^, and gerundi- 

Nate. In the present indicative, orior is inflected according to the 
third conjugation — as oreris, oritur, orimur; in the imperfect subjunc- 
tive we nnd both orerer and orirer. The same is the case with the 
compounds coorior and exorior; but cuiorior entirely follows the fourth 
conjugation. Poets and some prose writers make potior in the pre- 
sent indicative, and the imperfect subjunctive, follow the third instead 
of the fourth conjugation — aapotitur, potlmur, poterer, potgreris, &c. 
instead of the regular forms potitur, potimur, potirer, potireris, &c. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

IRSEOULAR VERBS. 

i 170. Irregular yerbs are those which not only form their 
perfect and supine in an unusual manner, but also differ from 
the ordinary practice in the manner in which the terminations 
are added to the stem. Most of these irregularities, however, 
arise from euphonic change, from syncope and contraction, 
and lastly, from the fact that different tenses of one verb are 
formed from different stems, as we have seen in the case of 
the verb esse. (See § 137.) The number of irregular verbs is 
eleven — sum, ^ossunij edoj ferOj volo, nolo, mcdoj «o, queo, nequeOj 
and floy to which, however, their derivatives and compounds 
must be added, which are conjugated like the simple verbs. 

§ 171. The verb possum {1 am able, or I can) is a compound 
of p(a (from potisj pote, able) and sum, the t before s oeing 
assimilated 'to s for tne sake of euphony, but reappearing 
wherever sum begins with a vowel ; in the perfect, and the 
tenses derived from it, the / (of fuo) is thrown out. Its con- 
jugation accordingly is as follows : — 

f2 
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INDICATIYX. 



SUBJITNCTIYl!. 



Sing. po8-9um, I am able, I can 

pdt-eat. 
Flur. pos-sumus 
pdt-estia 
pos-sutU, 



Sing, poa-sim, I may be able 
poe-sis 

p09-8it. 

Plur. pos-stmus 
pos-sitia 
pos-sint. 



IMPERFECT. 

was able, or I 



Sing, j^di^-^ram, I 
could 
pdt-grds 
pdt-irai, 

Piur. pdt-iramua 
pdt-irdtis 
pdt-irant. 



, Sing, pdt'grof I shall be abld 
pot-iria 
pot-iirit, 
Plur. pot'^nmua 
pot'irUia 
pot-irufU^ 



Sing. pM-«em« I was, might, or 
ahoald be, able 

poa-aea 

poa'ait» 
Flur. poa-aemua 

poa-aetis 

poe-aent. 



FUTX7ES. 



The subjunctive is wanting. 



Sing, pdt-uit^ I 
able 

pot-uiaU 

pot-uit. 
Plur. pot'uimua 

pot-uiatta 

poi'Ueruntf or ire. 



PERFECT. 

was, have been, 



Sing. pSt'uMn, I may have been 
able 

pot-uiria 

pot-uSrit, 
Plur. pot-uinmu» 

pot-uirttig 

pot'Uirint, 



Sing. pdt'Uifram, I had been able 

pot-uSrda 
pot-uerat. 
Plur. pot'Uirdmus 
pot-uirdtia 
pot'uSrant, 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing, pdt-uiaaem, I had, should 
or might have been able 

pot-uiaaea 

pot-uiaait. 
Plur. pot-uisaimua 

pot-uiaaetia 

pot'UtMaetU. 



FUTURE PERFECT, 

Sing. pSt'uiSroj I shall have been 
able 

pot'UiSria 

pat'Uirit, 
Plur. pot-uiAmua 

pot-uiAtis 

pot'Uirint, 



The subjunctive is wanting 
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The imperativB is entirely wanting. 

INFINITITE. 
Present, poa-sey to be able. 
Perfect, poC-«t»««, to have been able. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Fotens, is used only as an adjectite, 'powerful.* 

Note. In ancient Latin we still find potit stim, jpotis e«, potu eat, for 
possum, poles, potest, potis being the same in all genders and num- 
oers. In common conversation the Romans also said pote for potest. 
The imperfect subjunctive ooff«em, and the infinitive posse, are formed 
by syncope for potessem and potesse, and the latter of these forms ac- 
tually occurs in early Latin. In the present subjunctive we also find 
possiem, possies, possiet, &c. for possim, &.c. Compare $ 137, note 3. 

i 172. The verb edo (I eat) may be conjugated regularly 
after the third conjugation, perf. idij sup. isum, inf. edere; but 
in several of its forms a syncope is sometimes employed, ia 
consequence of which they become like the corresponding 
tenses of the verb sum. The foUowing are the tenses in 
which this resemblance occurs : — 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. IMFEBFECT. 

Sing, ec^erem or istem, ederes (HP 
isses, ederet op isset, 

Plur. ederemus or issemuSf ederetis 
or issetis, ederent or issent. 



Sing, edo, edis or is, edit or isi, 
Plur. edimus, editis or Ssiis, edwU, 



Sing, ede or is, 
Plur. edUe or iste. 



IMPERATIVE. 

PUTURE. 
Sing, ediio or isto, 
Plur. edito or isto, editote or estate, 
edufUo, 

INFINITIVE. 
idire or isse. 

In the passive, the sjrncope takes place only in editur, estur, and 
ederetur, issetur. 

Note, The same syncope occurs in the compounds of e(2»— as come- 
do, comedis s comis , eomedit = annist, eomedire s eomisse, &c. The « 
in all these syncopated forms was pronounced as long by nature, and 
not by position only. 

S 173. The irregularity of the verb ftro (I bring, or bear), 
which properly belongs to the third conjugation, consists in 
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its taking its perfect tiiii and its supine UUum from different 
words. The tenses derived from these two forms, however, 
are perfectly regular ; but in the other tenses an irregularity 
occasionally occurs, which arises from the omission of the 
connecting vowel between the stem and termination, as will 
be seen in the following table : — 

ACTIVE VOICE. . 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 

Sing. J^r-Ot fer-9y/er-t. I Sing, fer-anij Jtr-as^ f^r-at. 

Plur. fer-i-mu8, fer-tisi fir-u-nt. \ Pluf. fer-dmus, J^r-ddSi fer'Ont, 



Sing. /cr-g-ftam, fer-^'bas, fer-i- 
bat. 

Plur. fer-e-bamustfer-e-batis, fer- 
e-bant. 



IMFE&FECT. 

Sing, fer-rem, fer-res, fer-ret. 



Sing, y^r-am, fer-esifer-et. 
Plur. fer-emuSf fir-etis, fer-ent. 



Sing, m-i, m-isti, tiil-it, 
Plur. t&l-imusj tUl-istiSj tul-erutU 
or ere. 



Plur. fer-remust fer-retis, fer- 
rent. 



Sing. Ia-turu8 (a, um) stm, eis, sit, 
Plur. la-turi (ae, a) simu8t ailis, 
sint. 



Sing. tiU-grimt tiU'^riSj tiU-SrU. 
Plur. tul'grtmus, tul-intist tiO- 
irint. 



PLUPERFECT. 



Sing. tul-iSrami iSratt irat. I Sing. tUl-iMsem, issest wet. 

Plur. iul-iirdmuSt irdtU, ^rant. \ Plur. tul-isaemus, issetis, isaent. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 



fluf: m-H^^A iHnt. 1 The -ubjunctive is wanting. 

IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. 

Sing. fer. 



Plur. /«r-«c, 



Sing, fer-to 
fer-to. 

Plur. fer-tote 
jer-unto. 



INFINITIVE. 
Present, fer-re. 
Perfect, tul-isae. 
Future, Id-turum {am, um) et««. 
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GERUND. 
fer-endunti fer-endit fer^emdom 

SUPINE. 

U-turn and U-i^. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, y^r-c-n». 
Future, lA^turuit a, wr. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 

IlTDIGATiyS. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

FRESSKT. 

Sing. f^T'Or^ fer-riB, fer-twr. I Sing, f^'ar^ drist diur, 

Plur. fir-Umur, fifr-i-wUni, /^r- Plur. fiSr-dmur, dmini, antur, 
U'fUur. I 

IMPERFECT. 



Sing. y^r-d-5ar hdri$, (or hdre), 

hdtur. 
Flvar. Jir'i'bdmur, hdmini, ban- 

tur. 



Sing. fer-reTj fer-ririt (or rir^, 

fer-rHur. 
Plur. fer rimur, fer-remini, fet" 

rentur. 



FUTURB. 

fiS:^:'^V^:entur. \ The subjunctive ie waiting. 

PERFECT. 

Sing. Id-tus (a, nm) sum, es, at. | Sing. Id-tua (a, «m) «tm, st«, «t^. 
Plur. Za-e« (ae,a)«iMMM,efftf ,stff»t. | Plur. Id-tiiaet a)»imu9, aitis, sint. 

PLUPERFECT. 

Sing. Id'tu$(aium)eram,era8,erat. I Sing. H-tus (a, urn) etxem, &lc, 
Plur. Za-tt (a«, a) eramus, eratis, Plur. Zd-tt (ae, a) easemus, &c. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing. ld-tu$ (a, um) ero, &c. I m» ^ «„u:«««#;„^ ;« „.»«:»» 

Pl5. W-«i (ae,a) erm«i, &c | ^^^ Bubjunctive i8 wanting. 

IMPERATIVE. 

^ PRESENT. FUTURE. * 

Sing, fer-re, J Sing, fer-tor 

I fer'tor. 

Plur. /yro^mtfit. | Plur. /er-ii-fit«r. 
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INFINITIVE. 
Present, fer-ri. 
Perfect, Id-tum {anit um) esse. 
Future, Id-tum iri. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Perfect, Id-tusy a, um. 

Gerundive, fer-e-ndust a, um. 

Note. Like f^o are conjugated all its compounds; but it must be 
observed that the final consonant of prepositions with which it may 
be compounded undergoes certain euphonic changes — as affero (from 
ad and /ero), attuli, aUatum; aufero {from 6b and /ero), abstulif abla- 
tumt auferre; off ero (from 6b ana /era), obtulij oblatum; suffero (from 
sub and/ero), sustuli, sublatum (used as the perfect and supine of the 
verb tollo); difero (from dis and fero)y distulij dilatum. When the 
preposition ends in a vowel, in r, m, or ns, no such change occurs- 
as deferOf detulij ddatum; circumferOf circumtulit circMfidatum; trans 
fero, transtulif translatum. 

$ 174. VoU) (I wi]l) is a simple verb: but nolo (I will not) is 
composed of ne or norij and voh; and mdlo (I will rather) of 
magis or wiag«, and volOj so that it should properly be mavoh. 
They are irregular only in the tenses formed from the present 
and the infinitive. 





INDICATIVE. 






PRESENT. 




Sing. vdl'O 


nol'O 


mdl-o 


vis 


non vis 


mavis 


VUl't 


non vuUt 


mdvul't. 


Plur. vdl-ii-mus 


nol-U'mus 


mdl-ii-mu 


fful-tis 


non vul-tis 


mdvul-tis 


vdl'Wnt 


nol'U'fit 


mdl-u-nt. 



IMPERFECT. 

vdl'i-bamt bas, &c. nol-e-bam, bos, &c. mdl-e-bamf baSf dte. 

FUTURE. 

vdl-am, eSt ei, &c. ndl-amt es, et^ &c. mdl-am, es, &c. 

PERFECT. 

vdl-ui, uistit &c. nol'ui, uistit &e< mdl-ui, uistt, &c 

PLUPERFECT. 

vdl'Uf^ramf uiraSt &c. nol-uSramj u^ras, &c. mdl-vXram, ueroM. 



FUTURE PERFECT. 

vSl'UirOt uirist &c. nol-ui^ro, uiris, Slc. mdl-u^ro, v^ris. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 






PRESENT. 




Sing, vel'i'tn 


nol'im 


m&l-i-m 


vel-i-8 


nol-i'8 


mdl-i-s 


Vil-i't 


nol-i-t 


mdl-i.t. 


Plur. vel.i-mu8 


nol-x-mw 


mdl-i-mut 


vil'i-tit 


nol'i'tia 


mdl'i'tis 


vn-i-fU 


nol'i-nt 


mcU'i-fU. 



IMFESFECT. 

vtl'lem, ea, et, &c. nol-lemt es, ef, &c. mdl4em, es, et, &c. 

PERFECT. 

9dUuirim, ueris, &.C. nSl-uerim, u^ris, &.C. mdUuSrim, u^ris, &c, 

PLUPERFECT. 

9dl-ui89emtUi8se8, Slc. tndUuissem, ui88e8,&>c. mdl'uis8em,utM»e8,6LC. 

IMPJERATIVE. 
PRESENT. 

ndl'f, nol-m, 



FUTURE. 

n6l-%-tOy nol'i-to; nol-i-tote, n&l'U-nto. 

INFINITIVE. 
Present, vel-lS, nol-U, mal-le. 

Perfect, vol-uisse, nOl-uisse^ mdl-uisse, 

PARTICIPLES. 
vdl-e-ns. nol-e-ns. — 



Note. More ancient forms for vult and vultis are volt and voltts. The 
full forms mavdlOf mavdlunt^ mavelim^ and mavolem or mavellem, and 
others, likewise occur in early writers instead of ma^o, malunt, malim, 
and mallem. So also nevUt, Tievultj nevelUy for tion tn«, non vuUj nolle, 

4 175. The verb eo (I go) belongs to the fourth conjugation, 
and is almost quite regular. Its stem coosists of a simple f 
which before a, o, and w, is changed into e ; the imperfect 
indicative is formed without the connecting vowel e; and the 
future ends in ho instead of am. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 

Sing. e-Oj i-», i-t. I Sing. e-a«, c-d», e-at. « 

Plur. i-mu8t %-ti8, e-unt. \ Plur. edmus^ e-dtisj e-ant. 
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INDIGATITX. SUBJUNCTITZ. 

IMFERFSCT. 

Sing, i'htttn, i-hoi, i-hat, &c. | Sing. C-rem, i-res, i-rei, &c. 

FUTUKE. 

f-io, I-5m, i'bitt Slc» I t-turus {ft, nm) «tfli, git, Slc 

rSEFBCT. 

PLUPERFECT. 
f-vlTnim, C-v?ra«,f-v^rat, &c. I i-vu«ein, C-v{s«e«y f-vt«««f, 

I &c. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

f-vero, f-v^rtf, f-v^nC, &c. | The subjunctive is wanting. 





IMPERATIVE. 




pRESBirr. 




FUTURE. 


Sing. f. 
Plur. f-«e. 






Sing, i'to 
i'to, 
Plur. i-tote 



INFINITIVE. 
Present, f-re. 
Perfect, f-vme. 
Future, l-tumm {am, urn) esse. 

GERUND. 

e'U^ndum, e-u-ndi, e-u-ndo, 

SUPINE. 
*'tum, i-tu, 

PARtlCIPLES. 
Present, i-e-ns; gen. e'U'iUis, 
Future, l-tanu, a, um. 

As eo is an intransitive verb, it has a passive only in the 
third person singular -^ that is, it has an impersonal passive 
i-tur, i-batuvj i-bitur, v-tum est, l-tum eraty &c. «*aftir, t-refur, &c. 
e'-U'Ttdum est, uri. 

In like manner are conjugatjed all the compounds of eo ; but 
in the perfect ivi, ivistij &c. the endings are generally con- 
tracted mto «, iisti, or isti — as abeo, perf. abii, abiistij or abisti; 
redeOy perf. rediij rediistij or redisti, redieramy rediissemj or redw- 
sem, &c. Some of these compounds have a transitive mean- 
ing, and accordingly have a complete passive voice — such as 
idco, ineOi praetereo. 
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Note 1. Some compounds of eo occasionally make their future in 
flm instead of bo — as redeaniy redies; abies, abiet. Instead of the ge« 
rnnd aheundi we sometimes find abiendi. 

2. Among the compounds of eo two deserve especial notice — teneo 
(I am sold), awbio (I go round). The former, which has a passive 
meaning, is composed of venum and eo, which expression is in fact 
often used, and takes the place of the passive of vendo (that is, venum 
do), I sell. It is conjugated like the simple eo, except that it some- 
times makes its imperfect indicative veniebam, instead of ventbam; 
but it has neither imperative, nor gerund, nor participles. 

Ambio is conjugated regularly according to the fourth conjugatioi^^ 
as ambiunt, ambiam, ambieiam. (also am&t&am), ambient (also ambibunt), 
ambiendum, ambiens, genitive ambientis. 

4 176. The verbs quso fl can) and nequeo (I cannot) are both 
conjugated like eo — pertect qutvi and nemnvi, supine matwn 
and neqiutuniy infinitive quire and neqmre ; out neither ot them 
have an imperative, a gerund, or a future participle. 

Note. In the present indicative we also find non quis and noti quit 
for n&^uis and nequit. In the early language, queo and nequeo were 
sometimes used in the passive form» when joined to another passive 
verb, and such constructions are still found m Plautus, Terence, Lu- 
cretius, and Sallust — as forma nottci non quita est, * the fprm could 
not be recognised ;' uldsd nequitur, * there is no possibility of taking 
revenge.' Queo and nequeo are, on the whole, used much more 
rarely than possum and non possum; and queo scarcely ever occurs 
except in negative sentences. 

§ 177. Fio (I become, or am made) is a verb of the fourth 
conjugation, and presents but few irre^larities, except that 
its participle perfect, and consequentl;^ its compound teases, 
are taken from facioj to which it supplies the place of a pas- 
sive. Its stem IS ft. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJITNCTIVB. 

PRESENT. 

Sing.fi'0,ft-s,.fUi, \ Sing. f%'dm,ft-ds,ft-at, 

Plur. yt-mus, fi'tisyft-U'fa. \ Plur. fi-dmus, fi^atis, ft-ant. 

IMPERFECT. 



8mg.fi-e'bam,J%-eMs,ft-e'bat. 
Vlni.Jt'i-bdmus, ft-e-bdtis, fi-l- 
bant. 



Sing. ji-S'Tem, fi-e'tes, fi-e-ret. 
Yhir.Ji'S'rtmus, fi-S-rHis, ji-i- 
rent. 



PtJTXTRK. 

f^SZ^,t'^i;ffi..,t. I The .ubianctive is wanting. 

PERFECT. 

fa^'.tU9 (a, um) *Mm, es, &c. | fac-tus (a, um) sim, sis, &0., 
"*" 10 G 
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INDICATIYS* SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PLUPERFECT. 

faC'iut (fl, um) eram, eras, &c. | fac-tus (a, um) e8$em, eue$, &e. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

fae-tus (fl, um) ero, eris, &c. | The subjunctiFe k wsitating. 



3ing. A. 
Plur. /%'te. 



IMPBRATIVl!. 

FUTUI 

U wanting. 



nfFINITTFE* 
Present, fi-frt. 

Perfect, fae'tum (amr um) esse. 
Future, jde^tumt tru 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present is wanting. . 
Perfect, fac-tus^ a, KM. 
^ Gerundive, fac'l-e-ndus. 

Note. Th^ c in fio is long throughout, even when followed by an- 
other vowel ; but it is short in/fe, in the infinitive present /lert, and 
in the imperfect subjunctive jlerem^ fj^eresy &c. In regard to tfas 
compounds of jEo, see $ 155, under Vaeto. Confio and dejio are used 
chiefly as impersonal passives — eonjitf conjUU, confierel; and deJio has 
only the forms defiti defiat^ and dejiunU Injit is use4 only id this 
one form. 



CHAPTER XXVIII, 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

§ 178. We have already had occasion to notice many verbs 
which had either no supine, of no perfect, or neither ; and 
firaong the irregular verbs there are some wnich take certain 
tenses from different words, and of which certain renses are 
not used. All such vetbs are, strictly speaking, defectives. 
But we shall here confine ourselves to.tnose which have no 
present, and of which only certain isolated forms occur iii 
Latin authors — these are coepij meminij odi, mm, ajo, inquanu 
/dri, cedoj quaeso; the imperatives, dviy dpage, salve f vdli, and 

OVdfB, 
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$ 179. The four verbs coepi (I begin), niemtni (I remember), 
§di (I hate), novi (I know), are in reality perfects, the presents 
of which are not m use, with the exception of novij which is 
derived from nosco (l become acquainted). Their presents 
must have signified tne beginning of a state or action, as nosco 
denotes the beginning of knowledge ; hence these perfects 
have the meaning of a present ', for notn, ' I have become ac- 
auainted,' is equivalent to ' I know.' These four perfects, 
then, having the meaning of a present, the pluperfect nas that 
of an ordinary imperfect, and the future penect that of an 
ordinary future. They have, of course, witn very few excep- 
tions, only those tenses which are derived from the perfect 3 
and their conjugation is quite regular. 



eoep-uti. 
eoep'it, d&c- 



INDICATIVI. 
FEKFECT. 

mSmin-isH. od-ist*. nov'isti. 



FLUFBKFECT. 

eoep-ifrnm. mimin-ifram, od-iram, nov-iram, 

F17TI7BE FERFECT. 

eoep'iro, mifmin»gro. ed'iro, n<!v-4ro. 



8UBJUNCTIVX. 

FEBFECT. 

PLVFSBFSOT. 



Sing. 



IMPBRATIVX. 

FUTURE. 

miSmen'to. \ 



•Plor. fl»^flief»-M<e. 



INFINITIVE. 
mXw^fi'isse. dd-Ute* ndv-isMe. 






PABTICIFLSS. 

PERFECT. 

6'8U8 (obsolete). {nd-iuB,) 

FUTURE. 
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Nate 1. The obsolete present of odx was sdia, odtre, perf. ddtvi; 
and of coepi it was coepio. Memini has a reduplication (from menc, 
meniscor). Novi has been included in this list merely because it clearly 
shows how a verb in the perfect can come to have the meaning of a 
present ; for otherwise noaco, no»i, notum^ noscere^ is quite regular. 

2. Coepi also has a passive coeptus (a, um) sum, which is used in 
connection with other passive verbs — domu8 aedifieari coepta est (the 
building of the house was commenced). Hence we have the forms 
coeptus sum, coeptus eram, coeptus ero, coeptus essesit coeptum {am, 
nm) esse, &>€. 

3. The obsolete participle osus, which has an active meaning, 'one 
who hates/ occurs only in the compounds exosits and perosus, Notus 
is almost exclusively used as an adjective, 'known.' 

§ 180. Of ajo (I say, say yes, or affirm), only the following 
forms occur : — 

FKESEMT INDICATIYX. PRESENT SUBJUNCTIYX. 

Sing, ajo, aU, alt. I Sing. — ajas, ajat. 



Plur. ajunt, \ Plur. ajant. 

IMPERFECT INDICATITX. PARTICIPLE PRESENT. 

Sing. ajd>am, ajebas, ajehat, I ajens, affirming. 

Plur. ajdnimus, ajebatis, ajd>anU \ 

The imperative cd is obsolete, and the perfect ait is like the 
present. 

Note, The imperfect ajAam is sometimes used by comic writers as 
a word of two syllables — aiham. In like manner ais, ait, and am, 
(for aisne), are used as monosyllables. AU is used only between the 
words of a quotation. 

§ 181. hufoam (I say) is very defective, the following forms 
only occurring : — 

INDICATIVE. 
PRESENT. mPBRFECT. 

Sing, inquam, inquis, inquit* I Sing. — inquwbat. 

Plur. inqulmuStinquUis, mqutuwt, \ Plur. 

FEEFECT. FUTURE. 

Sing. — — inquUti, inquit. \ Sing. — inquiU, inquUi, 
IMPERATIVE. 

Present Sing, inque. | Future Sing, inqulto. 

Note, Inquam is, like ait, used only between the words of a quota- 
tion — as turn ille, nego, inquit, verum esse, * I deny, he then said, that 
it is true.' The present inquam is also used as a perfect, and thus 
supplies the place of the first person of the perfect, which is wanting. 

§ 182. The verhfdn (to speak), a deponent of the first con- 
jugation, is defective : tnere are, however, some comjpounds — 
as affari^ tffari^ praefari^ and prof art, w iich have a few more 
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forms ; these we shall distinguish from, the others by patting 
them in parentheses. 

INDICATIYX. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

FKESENT. 

IMPERFECT. 

(fabar,) (farer, &c.) 

FUTURE. 

fabor (faberi8)j fabttur, \ The subjunctive is wanting. 
\ 

PERFECT. 

fatu8 (a, urn) sum, &c. \ fatus (a, um) gim, &c. 

PLUPERFECT. 

fatus (a, um) eram, &c. | /a<tM {a, um) essem, &c. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. SUPINE. 

Pres. fare. • Pres. fan. fatu. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, fantis, fanti, fantem, fante. 
Perfect, fatus, a, um. 
Gerundive, fandus, a, um^ 

Note, Fori istjzeneralljr speakizig, a poetical word, and^ rarely oc- 
curs in prose. From it is derived infans (infant) ; that is, ' a child 
that cannot yet speak.' 

§ 183. Cidd is used only as an imperative in the sense of 
*giye' or *telP — as cedo librum, 'give up the book j' cedo quid 
faciam^ ' tell me what I am to do.' The plural cette is obsolete. 
No other form of this verb occurs. 

§ 184. Quaeso (I pray) and qujoesumus (we pray) are only 
different in form from quaero and quaerimus. Botn quaeso and 
quaesumits are, like the English ' pray,' inserted in a sentence 
— as dicj quaesoj unde venias, ^ tell me, pray, whence you are 
coming.' 

4 185. The four imperatives ave, dpage, sdvij vdie, are de- 
rived from the verbs aveo (I am inclined, desire), the Greek 
attdyta (Lat. dbigo)j sdveo (I am safe), and vdieo (I am well or 
strong). They deserve to be noticed here, only on account 
of the peculiar meaning which they have assumed as impe- 
ratives : — 
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dve (or have), plural (wete, and the future imperative aveto 

(sometimes avirejubeo), signify *be greeted/ or * good day,' 

*I am glad to see you.' 
dpdge is the imperative of the Greek verb aHoya, and was 

used by the Romans in the sense of ^begone/ or <be off.' 

Sometimes the pronoun teis added. 
salvij plural sdvitej and future sdvetOj are used in the sense 

of * hail !' or ^ be welcome.' 
vale or vdlite signify < farewell.^ 

§ 186. Of ovare (to rejoice, or celebrate a kind of triumph) 
there occur only ovet, ovaretj ovandiy ovaturusj ovcUus^ ovcmdtj 
and very frequently ovans. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

lUPEBSONAL VEBB& 

4 187. Impersonal verbs are those which are used only in 
the third person singular, and can have no substantive or sub- 
stantive pronoun for their subject. They state only in a gene- 
ral way that something happens or takes place, and their sub- 
ject in English is the indefiaite 'it' — asj>mif, it rains; licet, it 
is permitted : oportet, it is a duty. Some verbs are always, or 
at least usually, impersonal, wmle others are used as imper- 
sonals only in a peculiar sense, being otherwise personal 
verbs — asexpedit, it is useful (from ea^pedio, I disentangle) j 
appdret, it is clear (from appareo, I appear) ; acddit, it happens 
(from aecidd, I fall m or upon a thing). 

Among those which are always, or at least generally, used 
as impersonal verbs, are-*— 

1. Those which denote the various states of the weather, as — 
pluit, it rains. 1 lucescit and illucescity It dawns. 

ningit, it snows. fulgHrat and/u2mtnat,1t lightens. 

erandHnatt it hails. t&naty it thunders. 

lapidat, or lapidatum ett, stones vespercLtcit and adveaperascUt it 

fall from heaven. grows dark. 

Note. Verbs of this kind are sometimes used personallv^-ss diet 
Ulucescit, * the day is dawning ;' and this is more especially the case 
with those referring to thunder and lightning — as tonatf fulgurate 
fulminatj with which we often find the subject deus or Jujnter^ a god 
oeing conceived to produce those phenomena. In a figurative sense 
also these verbs may be used personally — as tonal orator^ * the orator 
thunders.* 
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2. Those describing certain states of the mind, and requiring 
the person in whom the state of mind exists in the accusa- 
tive, 



mU^ret (me), I pity, perf. miseritum est, mitertum est, or miseruiU 

piget (me), I regret, perf. piguity orjngUum est, 

poenltH (me), I repent, pen* poenituU.^ 

pudet (me), I am ashamed, perf. puduitt or pudiium est. 

taedet (me), I am disgusted, perl, pertaesum est, and rarely taeduii. 

oportet (me), it is necessary for me, I must, pedf. opoHuit, 

Note. These yerbs are always used inipersonally, and have a whole 
clause or an infinitive for their subject — as * I am ashamed that you 
have done this,' pudet me te hoc fecisse; for here te hoc fecisse forms 
the subject of ptidet. Sometimes, however, we find a neuter pronoun 
in the singular as their subject, though never with miserety taedet, 
and oportet — ^as hoc me pudet, * I am ashamed of this;* quod poenitet 
sie, * what makes me repent.* Instead of the impersonal miseret we 
may also use the personal nftisereor, which latter itself, however, is 
sometimes used impersonally — as miseretur me tut, ' I pity thee.* 

3. Those which have no personal subject, but may have a 
substantive for their snbject, and are also used in the third 
person plural with a neuter plural for their subject : — 

dieet (me), it becomes me, perf. dScuit, 
dMScet (me), it does not become me, ded^cuit. 
. Ubet or lubet (jnihi), I like, choose, perf. Itbuit^ or RhUum est. 
Vicet imdii), I am permitted, perf. tlcuit, or R&Uum est. 
Rquet, it is obvious, perf. licuit. 

Note. We may accordingly say, for example, hie color eum decet, 
* this colour is becoming to him ; parva parvum decent, ' small things 
are becoming a small man;* muUa or omnia licent, 'many or SH 
things are permitted.' 

4 188. The second class of impersonal verbs contains those 
which in the third person singular assume a meaning, dififer- 
ing from that which they have in the other persoas. They 
are accordingly personal verbs, and impersonal only in a pe- 
culiar sense. The most common among them are — 



interest and refert, it is of import- 
ance to. 

aoMit evinit, coniingit, or jit, it 
happens. 

atcedit, it is added to, or in addi- 
tion to. 

atttnet and pertlnet (ad), it eon- 
cems or pertains to. 

conducit, it is conducive. 

eonvinit, it suits. 

constat, it is known or established. 

espidit, it is expedient. 



delectat and Juvaf (me), it delights 
me. 

faUit, fUgit, and praeSterit (me), it 
escapes me. 

pUicet, it pleaaes, perf. plSeuit, or 
pUicUum est. 

praestat, it is better. 

restat, it remains. 

vacat, it is wanting. 

est, in the sense of licet, it is per- 
mitted. 
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ImperBonal verbs, as such, generally cannot have an impe- 
ratiye, a supine, or participle 3 but a participle perfect passive 
in the neuter gender often occurs, as we have seen above. 
LiUtj Ucetj poenitet, and pudetj however, have particijples, 
though with a somewhat altered meaning. Lihens signifies 
'willing;' Wxns^ ^free' or * unbridled;' liatvsy 'permitted' or 
'allowed' (also licUwruin^ 'a thing which will be permitted'); 
wxnitens^ * repentful j' poenitendusj ^ to be repented ;' pud^ndus, 
* one to be asnamed ot ' (also the gerunds voemtendum and 1)6- 
dendo). Instead of the imperative, the suDJunotive is used — 
as piideat te, ^ be ashamed !' 

( 189. The third person singular passive is very often used 
impersonally, especially of intransitive verbrt. which other- 
wise have no passive. This mode of speaking, which can 
scarcely be imitated in English, is employed to indicate gene* 
rally tliat an action takes place, without attributing it to any 
definite person or persons —as curritur, ' running is going on,' 
or * people run;' vivUury 'people live;' yentum esty 'people 
came,' or ' have come ;' dormitur^ ' sleeping is going on,' or 
'people sleep.' The compound tenses of such passives have 
the participle only in the neuter — as ventum est; and in like 
manner the gerundive occurs only in the neuter in connection 
with esse — as pugnandum estj ' there is a necessity for fight- 
ing ;' veniendum est, ' there is a necessity for coming.' (See 
§§ 125 and 129, 3.) 



CHAPTER XXX. 

ADVEBBS. 

4 190. Adverbs are indeclinable words qualifying the notions 
expressed by adjectives, verbs, or other adverbs, to which, 
accordingly, they stand in the same relation as adjectives 
stand to substantives — as vtdde strenuusy 'very energetic j' 
bene loquitur j 'he speaks well;' epistola maU scriptOf 'a badly- 
written letter,' satis bene scriptum, 'tolerably well written.' 
AH adverbs, as far as their form is concerned, may be divided 
into three classes: — 1. Primitive adverbs — as soepe, often 
nunc, now ; to which may be added prepositions wnen used 
as adverbs — as ante, before; post, after. 2. Adverbs derived 
from adjectives by the terminations «, o, ter (answering to 
the English ly) — as doctey learnedly; meritOf deservedly; /or- 
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titer, bravely ; or the adjective in its neuter form — as facili 
(from facilis), easily. 3. Adverbs which are in reality par- 
ticular cases or forms of substantives, pronouns, or adjectives 
— as noctu (an old ablative), by night ; partim (an Old accusa- 
tive for partem), p«irtly ; hie, here ; qua, where ; ibi (from is), 
there ; vhi (from ^ttt), where. In regard to meaning, they 
chiefly express circumstances of place, time, manner, order, 
or degree. 

§ 191. The only inflection of which adverbs are capable is 
that of comparison ; that is. they may have the degrees of 
the comparative and superlative. But even this inflection 
is limited almost to those which are derived from adjec- 
tives. The general rule for these is, that the neuter singular 
of the comparative of an adjective is at the same time its 
adverb ; and the superlative of ^ adjective is changed into 
an adverb by changing the termination us into e — as doctus, 
adverb docte; comparative doctior, neuter doctius, which is 
also an adverb; aoctissime is the adverb formed from the 
superlative doctissimus. 

Note 1. It hardly requires to be stated, that when an adjective forme 
its degrees of comparison irregularly, or has no such degrees, its 
adverb presents the same irregularity — as melius and optime (from 
bonus); pejus and nessime (from malus); but instead of majus, the 
adverb is magis. Tutus and meritus make their adverbs in thie su- 
perlatives oftener in o than e — as tutissimo and meritissimo; and pri- 
mus has both primum (accusative) and primo (ablative). Vahdus 
makes its adverb valde (contracted for valide), but in the comparative 
it is validiuSj and in the superlative validissime, 

2. Adverbs of place, from which adjectives are formed in the 
comparative and superlative (compare ^ 97), have the same degrees 
as the adjectives — as prope (near), propius^ proxime; intra (within), 
interiuSy intime; ultra (beyond), ulterius, ulthnum, and ultimo; extra 
(without), exierius, extremum, and extremo; supra (above), superius, 
supremum, and supremo; post (after), posterius, postremum, and pos- 
tremo; citra (this side), eiterius; infra (below), inferius; the last two 
have no superlative. 

4 192. Primitive adverbs, and those formed from substan- 
tives and pronouns, have no degrees of comparison, excepting 
the following six : — 

diil (long) diutiuSf diutissimi» 

saepS (often), saepius, saepissime, 

sicus (otherwise), secvus, 

temipSrl (in time), temperiust 

' nuper (lately), ; nuperrimfi, 

sutls (enough, or suf&cient), satius, ■ 
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PREP*0SITI0N8. 

§ 193. Prepositions are not cajjable of any inflection what- 
ever, and denote in what relation or connection a person, 
thing, or action, stands to another ; e,g,, Rome is a town in 
Italy J T travel through England ; Nero lived in the first cen- 
tury after Christ j we come from the lakes. . Many of the 
relations and connections which we express in English by 
prepositions, are expressed in Latin by certain cases of nouns 
without a preposition, whqj^by the Latin language has the 
advantage of brevity and conciseness — as domOj * from home j' 
hoc modoj 'in this manner;' illo tempore, 'at that time;' eo 
regnantef ' in his reign ;' me ducente, ' under my guidance.' 

§194. Prepositions are always connected with a noun upon 
which they exercise an influence, which is called government, 
and whereby it becomes necessary that the noun should be in 
a particular case. According to tne cases which they goyeni| 
prepositions are divided into three classes — 

1. Prepositions governing the accusative are twenty-six in 
number : — 



ad, to, up to, near, or nearly. 
adversut or adversum, opposite, 
antiy before. [against. 

apud, near, with. 
circa or circum, around, about. 
circiter, about (in regard to time or 

number). 
ci* or citra, on this side of. 
contra, against. 
ergd, towards. 

extrdj witbout (opposite of within). 
infrd, below, beneath. 
inter, between, among. 
intra, within. 



juxtd, near to or beside. 
db, against or on account of. 
p9ni9, in the power of. 
per, through. 
pong, behind. 
pah, after. 

j9rae<«r/ besides, excepting. 
propter, on ^account of, cloee by. 
sicundum, next after, in accord- 
ance with. 
supra, above. 

trans, on the other side of, beyond. 
uUrd, beyond. 
versus, towards (a place). 



2. The following eleven prepositions govern the ablative : — 



a, ah, or abs, from. 
absqui, without (wanting). 
coram, in the presence <». 
cum, with. 

di, from, concerning. 
e or ex, out of, of 



prae, before, in consequence of. 
pro, -before, instead of. 
p&lqm, with the knowledge of. 
sine, without (that is, not with). 
tinust up to, as far as. 
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3. The following four prepositions sometimes govern the ac- 
cusative, and sometimes the ablative : the former, when 
- they denote motion towards j and the latter, when they de- 
note rest, or being in a place : — 

With the Accusative, With the Ablative, 

tn, into, against. . in. 

««&} ' under, about, towards. under. 

sUper, abovei over. upon, concerning. 

subteTf under, beneath ; generally with the accusative in either 



sense, rarely with the ablative. 

Note 1. Nearly all prepositions in their primary meaning express 
the notion of place, but secondarily they also express time and other 
relations — as ante ianuam, * before the door;' and ante Christum 
natum, * before the birth of Christ.' Prepositions are often used as 
adverbs — as in English, * my friend came before I was ready ;* and 
in this case prepositions cannot &[Ovem any case. On the other hand, 
it sometimes happens that words, which are in reality adverbs, are ' 
used as prepositions, and, as such, govern a certain case — as prdpS 
(near), sScue (otherwise), are found with an accusative ; while clam 
(without the knowledge of), prdcul (at a distance), and simul (at the 
same time with), occur with the ablative, and dam also with the ac- 
cusative. 

2. Prepositions are eenerallv put before the case they govern, but 
versus and tenus are always placed after it. AntCt contra^ inter y and 
propter may be put after their case when it is a relative pronoun — as 
quos contra for contra quos; and when the substantive governed by 
them is accompanied by an adjective, they are often put between the 
adjective and the Substantive — ^as probos inter cives. The same is the 
case with the following monosyUabic prepositions, o&, posty de, ex, and 
in — as magna ex partem qua in ret quam ob causam. The preposition 
cum is. always sunixed to the ablative of the personal pronouns — as 
mecumt tecnmj secum, nobiscum, vobiseum; and frequently also to rela- 
tive pronouns — as quocum, qviacum, qu^scum: Some writers, and 
especially poets, take great liberty in placing the prepositions. 

3. Wherever, in the above lists, two or more forms are given of 
the same preposition, they are, generally speaking, used indinerently. 
But the following exceptions must be observed: — a is used only be- 
fore consonants ; ab before vowels, and all consonants except m and 
v; abs is used only in connection with fe*— as abs te, for which, how- 
ever, we may also say a te. The form e is used only before conso- 
nants, and ex before vowels, and the consonants r, p, 9, «, and t. 

h 195. Prepositions are very frequently compounded with 
other words, and if the latter begin with a consonant, the pre- 
position in many caees undei^oes a change for the sake of 
euphony. The following cases are of most common occur- 
rence : — 

1. ^ is used before words beginning with m or t; — as amoveoj 
aveho; ab before vowels, and most other consonants — as 
abeo, ahjicioy abripioy <Anego^ ablego; abs is used only before 
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c and t — abscondOf abstineo. In aufero and aufugio the b is 
changed iulo u (that is, v). 

2. Ad remains unchanged before vowels, and d, jj m, and n — 
as adeoj adoroj adjicioj admoveo^ adverUus ; before other con- 
sonants it assimilates itself to them — as aitero^ attingo^ 
ttUoquoTj afferOj appono; and before q the d becomes c — as 
acquirOj acquiesco. 

3. Cum in compound words is changed into cam^ eorij or <o. 
Com is used before 6, wi, and p — as comhuro^ commoveo, 
comparo; before 2, n, r, it assimilates itself to them — as 
colloco, conniveOj corrodo. Before vowels and h the m is 
generally dropped — as coire^ cohaereo^ cogo (for coago); but it 
IS retained in comeos comitor, comitium^ ana comedo. Before 
all other letters con is used, but before r and I the n assimi- 
lates itself to them — as corripioj collator. 

4. Ex is retained before vowels, and the consonants c, p, 5, s, 
and / — as exitus. exorOy excipioj expetOj exquirOy exsUium, or 
exiUum (the s alter x being generally dropped), extendoy 
extraho. Exceptions are — escendo and epoto. Before / the 
x assimilates itself — as effero. Before all other consonants 
e is used, except the word exlex-^aa eligOj emineo, edieOj 
egredioTy enisus, 

5. In changes its n into m befor b and p — as imbiboyimpono ; 
and assimilates it to I and r — as iUusio^ irruo. Before gn 
the n is dropped altogether — as ignoroy ignarus. In all 
other cases tn remains unchanged — as ineptusy irnUilts, 
inopinatuSj indoctusy incautus. 

6. 06 assimilates its b to c, /, gj and p — as occurrOy offero^ 
oggannioy oppoao; but before all other letters it remains 
unchanged. 

7. Pro always remains unchanged; but when the word with 
which it 18 compounded begins with a vowel, a (f is intro- 
duced between them, to prevent the hiatus — as prodesse, 
prodeoy prodigus. Compare § 137, note 2. But still there is 
proavm and prohibeo. in a few cases the r is transposed— 
as in porrigo and portendo for prorigo and protendo. 

8. Std> assimilates its b to c, /, g, m, py and r — as succedoj 
sufficit, suggerOy stimmoveoy supponoj surripio. Before sp 
the 6 is dropped — as suspiroy suspicio; but before all other 
letters svh remains unchanged. 

9. Per remains unchanged except in the words pellicio (for 
perlicio) and pejero (for perjero — ^rhat is, perjuro). Post also 
remains unchanged except in pomoerium and pomeridianuSj 
where sc is thrown out. Trans is frequently changed into 
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tra in the words tradoj traducoj trajicio; but in all other 

cases it remains unchanged. 

Of the remaining prepositions none undergoes any change 
in composition. 

Note. We may here notice certain particles which are never used 
by themselves, and are found only in composition with other words, 
whence they are called inseparable particles, or inseparable preposi- 
tions. They are €tmby dis^ re, and se, 

Amh (the Greek iuf() denotes 'around' — as in am6tb, ambigo, 
ambiguus; before p the b is dropped — as in atnplector; before other 
consonants amb is changed into an — as anceps, anquiroj anfractue — 
but before vowels it remains unchanged. 

Du denotes separation, and remains unchanged before c, />, 9, «, 
and f— as disceptOf disputoj diaquisitio, diasero, dvtraho; before />ther 
consonants, and sp and at, it is changed into di — as dimoveo, diripio, 
disver^Oy distin^uo; before j we find both dia and di — as diajudico 
ana dijudico, dujungo and dijungo. Before/ the » assimilates itself 
to it — as d^ero, difficilia, 

Bi signifies * back,* or * again.' When prefixed to a word beginning 
with a vowel OTh,Ad is inserted — as redeo, reditua, redigo, redargue, 
redhibeo; before all other consonants it remains unchanged. 

Si signifies ' aside,* or * without ;* undergoes no change in compo- 
sition — as aeducoi aeparo, aejun^o. In aeditto (from ae and itio) s.d ia 
inserted; aobrius is a contraction for a eebriua — that ia, non dtriua; 
Bocora is only another form for aecora; and auraum is a contraction of 
aeoraum — tnat is, aevoraum, * turned to one side.* 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

4 196. Conjunctions are indeclinable words, whose function 
is to connect sentences or clauses, and show the connection 
or relation existing between them. As regards their form, 
conjunctions are either simple — as et^ dCj at^ sed. vH^ ctuty nam; 
or compound — as, atquiy namque, Udquey guamviSf attdmeriy enim" 
ffiro. quamquam. 

Note. Some words, which may be classed among adverbs, were 
originally words of a different kind — as ceterum (an accusative, ' as for 
the rest'), verum (* it is true,* or * true*), vero (• in truth'), licet (' it is 
permitted'), quamvie {quam and vis, from volo, * as you wish' or * like'), 
qudri (* for which thing' or • reason'). Of the same class are idcircd, 
qiMtHobrem, deindS, poatremum, modd, ubi, inde, quandd, and others. 

5 197. In regard to their meaning, all conjunctions may be 
divided into ten classes ; — 
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1. Copulative conjunctions, whereby clauses are put in the 
relation of equality to one another, or are merely placed 
in juxtaposition. Conjunctions of this kind are et^ qui 
(Greek xat), dc and atqui (and), neque or nee (and not or nor), 
nee non. or neque non (equivalent to ety and), quoque (also), 
ne^e-nequCj or nec-nec (neither-nor), vel^elj sive-sive, aut-auU 
(either-or), modo-modoj or nunc-nunc (sometimes-sometimes), 
qitum-tum (both-and). 

Note. Etiam (even, also) is sometimes classed with these conjunc- 
tions, but its meaning is different from that of quoque; etiam denotes 
that that which follows is something new, and of more or less import- 
ance than what precedes, while quoque merely adds something, and 
intimates that it is something of the same kind as the preceding. 

Qui is an enclitic which never occurs by itself, but » always suf- 
fixed to a word — as audio videoque^ * I hear and see/ 

dc is never used before vowels ; atque, on the other hand, is used 
before vowels as well as consonants. 

It is one of the ^reat peculiarities of the ancient languages by means 
of particles to pomt out the relations and connections m which clauses 
stand to one another, where the English language merely puts them 
side by side, without connecting them by any particle. An instance 
of this tendency appears in the frequent ponnection of two clauses by 
means ofet-et^ et-que, que-et, and in poetry by que-que, which we may 
render by ' as weU-as, or ' both-and;' but sometimes we are obliged 
to leave out the first et (or que) altogether, and translate only the 
second as usual by ' and.* 

NiQui is a compound of the negative ne and que^ and accordingly 
signifies 'and not;' and ne^e'neque^ 'both not-and not,' neque-et^ 
' both one thing not-and the other ;' so that in reality two things, one 
negative, and the other affirmative, are connected by que{et)-et. In 
like manner an affirmative clause is connected with a negative one 
by et-neque. 

Sivi— that is, 91 vis (if you please) — when followed by another svoe, 
leaves it doubtful as to which of two things is to be done. Aut-aut 
denotes an opposition between two things, one of which excludes the 
other ; whereas vel-vel does not denote that one thing excludes the 
other. 

2. Comparative conjunctions: — Ot, itti, stdOtj vHatj prout, praeut, 
and c€Uj signify 'as' or ' like ;' quarrij ' than ;' tamquam^ ouasi. 
tU siy ac si. * as if.' Also dc and atque in the sense oi ' as' 
and ' than.' 

3. Conjunctions denoting concession ; all of them are rendered 
in English by * although,' 'though,' and 'even if — rs etsi, 
etiamsl, idmetsi, or tdmenetsiy quamquam, qtmmvis, quantumvis^ 
quamlthety Ucet^ and sometimes quum; qutdenij or equidem sig- 
nifies 'indeed.' ^ 

4. Conditional conjunctions : — si (if) : sin (if however) 'fquodsi 
(if therefore); nisl^ or ni (if not); stmddo^ dummddo, dunu 
mddo (if only, if but) ; dummddo ne, modo ntj or dumni (it 
but not). 
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5. Inferential conjunctions with the meaning of • therefore' — 
as ersoj igitury i/o^ue, co, trfed, idcirco, proinJ^j proptered; to 
which may be added qtidpropterj qudrij quamobrem^ quocircd 
(wherefore) ; and unde (whence, or for which reason). 

6. Conjunctions dei:K)ting reason or cause. The following are 
rendered in English by *for:' — nam, namque, enim, Umim; 
quid, quod, quaniam, signify 'because;' and quippe, quumf 
quanddy qtwnddquidem, and siqmdem, ^ since,' or • as.' 

7. Conjunctions denoting a purpose or object : — iU, or iUi (in 
order that)j qwb (in order that thereby]; ne, or w/ ne (in 
order that not) ; mve, or neu (and in oraer that not) ; qudn 
(that not); quorrdnus (in order that notY 

8. Adversatiye conjunctions, all of which answer more or less 
to the English 'but,' or ' however :' — sed, autem, veruni, vero, 
at, at enim, aiqui, tdrrien, attdmen, sedtdrnmy virumtdmtn, at 
vero, enimviro, verum enimverd, ceterum. 

9. Conjunctions denoting time : — quunij ut, Ubi, quando (when) ; 
quum primum, ut primum, abi primum, simuldc, simulatque, or 
simul (as soon as); postquam (after); antequam, priusquam 
(before) ; dum, usque dum, donee, quoad (until, as long as). 

10. Interrogative conjunctions, also called interrogative par- 
ticles — num, utrum, dn ; the suffix ne {nonne, annon) necne (or 
not) ; and the prefixes ec and en. 

Note 1. These interrogative particles are generally untranslatable 
into English, since with us the interrogative nature of a clause is in- 
dicated by the position of the words. 

iVvrn, and the prefixes ec and en, introduce a question to which we 
expect a negative answer; ec and en occur only in ecquia, ecquid, 
ecqvando, and enunquam. 

Utrum is properly the neuter of uter ? (which of two ?) and accord- 
ingly introduces a double question, the second of which begins with 
an (or) — as utrum patrem an matrem pluris facie ? *■ dost thou value 
thy father or thy mother more highly ? Sometimes ne is used in the 
first question for utrum^ or in thti second instead of an. The parts 
of double questions may be connected with each other in four 
ways : — 

\ utrum {^trumn^ — an 

— an {anne) 

ne — an 

— ne 

It frequently happens in Latin, as in English, that the first part of a 
double question is omitted, and the second only is expressed by an. 

The enclitic ne is always suffixed to the first word of an interroga- 
tive clause, and simply characterises the clause as an interrogative 
one — fts videsnefratrem tuum ? * do you see your brother V 

2. Conjunctions are generally placed at the beginning of the clause 
which they introduce ; but enim, autem, veroy are always put after the 
first word of a clause, or after the second when the first two belong 
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together, and cannot be Beparated% Ouidem and quoque always %o\ 
low the word which hae the principal emphasis, whatever may be 
its place in the clause. Itaque and igitur have the same meaning, 
but itaque usually stands at the beginning of a clause, while igitur 
is generally inserted after the first or second word of a clause. Ta- 
men (yet) may be put «t the beginning, or after the first word of a 
clause. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

i 198. Interjections are indeclinable words or sounds uttered 
to express some strong emotion. Such sounds expressing the 
emotions of joy, grief, wonder, surprise, &o. are very nearly 
the same in all nations^ but may at the same time vary ac- 
cording to the peculiarities of individuals; we must, there- 
fore, here confine ourselves to those interjections which are 
found written in ancient authors. 
to, iu, ha iha), he,. are expressive of joy and delight. 
keif heu, eheUf p&paey o, of gnef (alas I) 

°'Am%ALr^*.'^^'} of astonishment and surprise. 

huit phuit vahj vact of contempt and disgust. 

heu8, o, eho, ehodum, of calling attention to some- 

thing. 

ei&t eugg, of praise (well done ! bravo !) 

evQCt evax, of triumphant joy. 

i 199. Interjections are thrown in between the parts of a 
sentence or clause wit^iout exercising any influence upon it. 
In Latin, as well as in English, it often happens that words 
which belong to other parts of speech are thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence, and thus become interjections. The 
most common among them are — . 

Nouns. — pax ! peace ! be still ! — infandum ! shame ! — miterum S 
wretched! — madS! (voc. sing.), macttf (voc. plur.), or 
macti virtute ! admirable! bravo! 

Verbs. — age! agile ! come ! or quick ! — cedo ! give up ! — todes ! («t 
audes) if you dare ! 

Advs. — belle ! excellent ! bravo ! — hene ! very well ! — cito ! quick ! 

All kinds of invocations of the gods may be regarded as 
interjections — as per deos I ^ by the gods !' — per deos immortaUs! 
' by the immortal gods 1' — mehercyU^ meherde, hercle I ' by Her- 
cules!' Such exclamations are sometimes accompanied by 
real interjections — ^as prch or pro Jupiter !—pro dii immortalet ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

ETTMOLOGT IN aEITEBAL. 

i 200. The words of a language are either simple^ derivative, 
or compound. That which forms the basis of both simple ana 
derivative words is called the stem. A stem by itself cioes not 
convey any distinct meaning, but acquires it by the addition 
of certain suffixes, whereby it becomes a noun, a verb, adverb, 
&c. Thus the stem due, by the addition of s, becomes the 



substantive dues =» dtuc (leader), and by the addition of o it 
becomes the verb duco (I lead) ; from the stem prob we form 
by the suffix e the adverb probe. Words thus formed from a 



stem, by simply adding a suffix to give to the stem a definite 
meaning, are called simple words. 

Note 1. A stem, it was said, conveys no distinct meaning; but at 
the same time it contains an idea which only requires development 
to ac(][uire a distinct meaning. The most common idea implied in a 
.stem IB that of action or condition, so that by adding the ending of a 
verb, we at once obtain a verb : thus leg becomes lego; ama becomes 
amao, or contracted amo; scrib becomes scribot &c. Sometimes 
nouns are formed with equal facility — Bsducr dux; leg, lex. The 
general process, however, is that from a stem is formed a verb, from 
the verb the noun, &c.; so that, for example, we say amo is formed 
from the stem ama, and amator from amo, although we can with equal 
propriety refer both amo and amator to the stem ama. 

2. Sometimes the stem becomes a distinct word by a simple eupho- 
nic change without the addition of a suffix; thus the stem ftor be- 
comes flo8 (a flower) ; mur becomes m^<a mouse). In some cases 
the adaition of the suffix produces a et^onic change in the stem : 
thus frons and laus are formed from the stems frond and laud, eu- 
phony requiring the d to be dropped before the s. Sometimes, again, 
the stem, on becoming a distinct word, undergoes more violent 
changes; it is curtailed, e.g., in leo from leon, m sum from esum 
(es being the stem); it is extended in /raiiro from the stem /ro^, and 
in tango from the stem tag. It may' be observed here that, m the 
simple verbs of the second conjugation, the i, properly speaking, 
does not belong to the stem, although, for the sake of convenience, 
we have treated it as such. The only verbs in which the e does be- 
long to the stem are those which retain the e in the perfect and su- 
pine — as deleo, deUvi, ddetum; fieo, fievi, fietum; and others. 

3. It is well known that there ej^ts the greatest affinity not only 
between the Latin and Greek languages, but between the Latin and 
nearly all the languages of Europe. In many cases the affinity shows 
itself in the identity of suffixes and terminations, but it is most strik- 
ing in the stems of^ these languages. Hence, in comparing two Ian- 

11 • g2 
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guaffes, we should first of all compare their stems, and not the word* 
as they are in actual use. It must further be observed, that it is im- 
possible to trace every Latin word to its stem without having recourse 
to other languages, and even then it is often impracticable. 

§ 201. Derivative words may, like simple ones, be traced 
at once to the stem, but it is customary to trace them only to 
the simple ones ; for a simple word conveys distinctly the 
idea of what was indistinctly contained in the stem, whereas 
a derivative word gives us a modification of the idea conveyed 
by the simple word — as amo. verb amo, I love j from amoy is 
formed amabilis, loveable ; amabilitas^ loveableness ; and ama- 
tor J lover. Derivative words are formed from simple ones by 
derivative syllables (derivative suffixes, also called simply 
suffixes), as m the above example, bilisj hilitas, and tor. The 
same derivative suffix generally modifies in the same way the 
meaning of all words to which it is added. 

Note 1. All derivative suffixes themselves consist of a stem and a 
suffix indicating the class of words to which the word which receives 
them must belong. Thus in the above-mentioned derivative suffixes 
hiLia, bilitasi and tor, the stem is 6tZ, bilitatf and tor. 

2. There are in Latin many words with derivative suffixes without 
it being possible for us to point out their stem ; other derivative suf* 
fixes occur only in isolated instances ; and others, again, are so com- 
mon, that it is impossible to say in what manner they modify the 
meaning of the simple word or stem — as in the case of a (the ending 
of feminine nouns of the first declension), and ««, a, um (the endings 
of the three genders of a certain class of adjectives). Sometimes, 
moreover, there are two derivative suffixes modifying the meaning of 
a word in quite the same manner — as t<i8 and tudo; in which case it is 
customary in some words to use the one suffix, and in others the 
other. 

§ 202. 1. Derivative a|fiixes are generally appended to the 
fetem of a word, such as it appears when divested of those 
simple suffixes by which it becomes a distinct word — as from 
miles (stem milit) are derived militarise militia; franco (stem 
/rflfg, fragilisy fragor; semtn (stem scmt'n), semmanum. In 
substantives of the first, second, and fourtn declensions, the 
final vowels of the stem a and w(s) are usually thrown out — 
as filia, filida ; lunoj lunula; kortusj hortulus. 

Note. There are, however, manjr exceptions to this rule — as aqua, 
aquarius; epistoUt, epiatolaris; from, semen is formed sementis; but 
these will be explained more fully hereafter. 

2. Verbs of the first and second conjugations generally drop 
the d and e before those derivative suffixes which begin witn 
a vowel — ^as amo (stem ama), amor; paUeo (stem paUe), pallor; 
opinor (stem opina)^ opinio. The e in verbs of the second 
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conjugation is dropped also before oonsonants, except in those 
which make their perfect in vi. 

When the stem ends in a consonant, and the derivalive 
safiix begins with a consonant, it often happens that a con- 
necting vowel (i or u) is inserted between them, or that one 
oi the consonants is thrown out — as in ftdmen (from ftdgeoy 
stem fnlg). The latter is the case especially when the stem 
ends in v — as motus, mobilis (from moveOy stem mov); adjutor 
and adjumentum {from juvo), 

3. When the stem of a verb ends in a, ey t, or u, these vow- 
els are generally lengthened before the derivative suffix — as 
veldmen, complimentumj molimen, vol&men» 

4. In forming derivative nouns from verbs by suffixes be- 
ginning with t, the stem undergoes the same change as in the 
formation of the supine ending in turn; hence we may say 
that they are formed from the supine — as amator (from amoj 
amattm), lector (from lego, lectutn). Compare ^^ 135 and 203, 2. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

DSaXVATION OF SUBSTANTIVES FBOM VERBS, SUBSTANTIVES, AlTD 
ADJECTIVES. 

4 203. It has been observed t^t in general the most natural 
wav is to form the stem into a verb, and to make from that 
verb all other derivatives. We shall therefore enumerate the 
different suffixes by means of which substantives are derived 
from verbs, substantives, and adjectives :^— 

Note. Sometimes it is not the verb that is nearest to the stem, but 
the substantive ; e.g. in those cases where the stem itself with a slight 
euphonic change becomes a substantive — taflos (from,/Zor). mus (from 
mur)j honos or honor (from honor) ^ corpus (from corpor). $ 200, note 2. 
In many cases, moreover, no verb can be formed from a stem, whereas 
the stem either is, or may easily be changed into, a substantive— as 
tol (the sun), front (foliage, irom frond). In cases like these we must 
reverse the usual custom, and derive, where possible, the verb from 
the substantive — as/ronigre, from frotu; florire, from flat. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs (chiefly intransitives 
of the tirst three conjugations) by adding the suffix or to 
the pure stem (that is, after the a and e of the first and 
second conjugations are dropped) ; and such substantives 
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express the action or condition substantively — as amoTj error j 
clamor, favor, piMor, furor, fragor, from amoj erro, damo^ 
faveo, patteo, furo, frango. 

Note. There are some substantives in or which are not derived 
from any known verb, and must therefore be regarded as simple 
Douns, from which others may be derived — as honor ^ labor (kono8, 2a- 
bo8), from which are derived the verbs honoro and laboro, 

2. Substantives are formed from verbs by adding^ or to the 
stem as it appears in the supine — that is, by changing urn 
into or (§ 202, 4). Such substantives denote a male person 
performing tne action implied in the verb — as amator, a 
lover ; adjulor, a helper ; monitor, an adviser ; victor, a con- 
queror 3 Cursor, a runner ; petitor, a seeker : auditor, a hearer. 

From many of these substantives in tor, feminines may be 
formed by changing tor into trix — as victor, victrix; fautor^ 
fautrix; adjutor, adjutrix. Those in sor sometimes make 
feminines in strix — as tonsor, tonstrix; defensor, defenstrix; 
but exptdsor makes expultrix, throwing out the s. 

Note. Similar substantives denoting persons are sometimes formed 
from substantives of the first and second declensions — as viator (tra- 
veller), gladiator (gladiator), funditor (a slinger), from «ia, gladius, 
funda; so also janitor (gatekeeper), from janua, and vinltor (vine- 
dresser), from vxnea. Substantives ending in a, o, or us, denoting 
persons, are likewise sometimes derived from verbs, though more 
rarely than those in or — as acriba (scribe), conviva (guest), ctdv^na (a 
comer), from scriboy vivo, and venio; erro (a wanderer), from err&re; 
coquus (a cook), from coqtto. 

3. Substantives denoting abstractedly the action or condition 
expressed by a verb are foriSed from the supine by changing 
the termination um into to, gen. ionis — as tradatio ffrom 
tracto, tract atum), cautio (from caveo, cautum), divisio (from 
divido, divisum), actio (from ago, actum). 

Note. There are cases, though they occur more rarely, in which 
the ending io is added to the stem of the verb — as obsidio, from obsi' 
deo; conta^io, from tango (fitem tag); opinio, from opinor; oblivio, 
from obliviscor (the real stem being obliv); legio, from lego; though 
we also have lectio, from lectum; condicio, from condico. 

4. Substantives with the termination us (fourth declension) 
are likewise formed from verbs by changing the supine 
ending um into us. Their meaning is very nearly the 
same as that of substantives in io. and in some cases the 
same verb admits the formation ot substantives both in io 
and in us — as cdntemptio, contemptus ; concursio, concursus ; 
consensio, consensus; motto, motus; ^tio, potus. In some 
words of this kind in io, the abstract idea of what is implied 
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in the verb is lost — as in legioj a legion ; coenatio^ a dining* 
room ; regio^ a district. 

Note. lo regard to use, these forms are almost entirely arbitrary, 
one writer preferring the one, and another the other, without there 
appearing to be any difference in meaning. In some, however, there 
is a difference — as avditio^ the act of hearing ; and auditua^ the power 
or faculty of hearing. As a third class orverbal substantives with 
the same meaning, we may mention those in i2ra, formed likewise 
from the supine — as eonjectura, pictura^ cultural mercatura. There 
are also a few verbs from which all the three kinds of subsTantives 
may be formed — as position positusy and positura (from pono); cennio, 
eensust and eensura (from cemeo). In some words,, the ending Ha, 
attached either to the stem of the verb or to that of the supine, con- 
veys the same meaning as the endings to, us, or ura — as querela 
(from queror); corruptela (from eorrutnpo, corruptum). Very nearly 
the same meaning is conveyed by some substantives ending in tttm, 
in which the ium is suffixed to the stem of the verb — as judicium 
(from judico), odium {from odi), gaudium (from gaudeo), atudium (from 
Bttbdeo), r^ugium (from refugio), colloquium (from colloquor). 

5. There are a few verbs from which substantives in leo are 
formed, denoting an action, or a condition which is the 
result of that action — as origOj origin (from orior); vertigo, 
turning or whirl (from verto); lentigo, stretching (from 
tmdo); robigo, a blight j petigo and impfitigOj scab ; prurigo^ 
itch 3 porrigOj scurf. 

Note, To these may be added substantives in ido^-oa cuptdo, de- 
sire (from eupio); formido, fear iirom/ormido); lUndoy lust (from libet)* 

6. Substantives in men (gen. rmnis) derived from verbs, 
denote the thing performing the action or serving thejpur- 
pose expressed by the verb. In some cases men is affixed 
to the stem — as flwrnen (a river, from flud)<^ velamen (a 
cover, from velo), lumen (a light, from luceoj the c being 
thrown out). In others, a connecting vowel (i or u) is 
introduced between the stem and men — as regimen (from 
rego)j specimen (from specio); tegmen, tegimenj or teg&men (a 
covering, from tego). In many cases the suffix men is 
lengthened by the addition of tum, without producing any 
change of meaning — as velamen, velamentum; tegumeuy 
teg&mentum. The termination menium, however, occurs 
more frequently in words which have no form in «i€w — as 
omamentum^ comptemerUum^ mstrumentum, alimentumj condi- 
mjentum, monumentumj documentum, adjumentum (from juvoy 
the v being thrown out), tormentum (from torqueOj the qu 
being thrown out). 

Note. Some substantives in mentum are derived fi^in nouns of the 
second declension — nAOtramentumihifUiking or ink from ater)fferra' 
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mentum (iron- work, from /errum), ealceamenium (covering for the feet, 
from calceus), capiUamentum (a wig, irom capiUus). La all these 
words the ending mentum is pr^eded by a, as if they were derived 
from verbs of the first conjugation; but this a must be looked upon 
■8 a connecting vowel. 

7. Substantives ending in culutn (contracted dwn) or hidum 
are derived from the stem of verbs, sometimes with, and 
sometimes without, a connecting vowel 3 they denote the in- 
strument, and sometimes the place, of the action expressed 
by the verb — as gubemactdum (rudaer, from gubemo)f coena- 
culum (dining-room, from coeno), fercmum (bier, from fero),^ 
0])€rcidum (from operio)^ vehiculum (from veko)^ everricidttm 
(from everro), vocabulum (from voco), jfabuium (from mueo, 
favi)j stabtdum (from sto, stare), IcUibulum (from tateo)^ 
tnfwidibulum (from infundo). If the stem of tne verb encw 
in c or g, the termination is uiian — as cingulum (from ctngo), 
vinculum (from vincio). 

Note 1. Instead o( culum or clumf the suffix crum is appended when 
one of the two preceding syllables contains an I — as smulcrum (from 
aqpdio) t fulcrum (from fulcio)f simulacrum (from simulo)t lavacrum (from 
lavo). in like manner bulum is changed into brum when the preced- 
ing syllable contains an 2 — as fiabrum (from fioi^ veniilabrum (from 
ventUo). There are also some feminines in bra formed in the same 
manner — as doldbrat latibrot vertibra, 

2. Some substantives take the termination trum with the same 
meaning as culum, and if the stem of the verb ends in d, this letter 
is changed before trum into $ — as aratum (from aro), clau$trum (from 
elaudo), rostrum (from rodo), castrum (from cado), rostrum (from rado). 
Some substantives in bulum and brum are derived from other substan- 
tives — as candelabrum (from candela), turibulum (from tus, incense). 

i 204. 1. Substantives are derived from other substantives 
in a variety of ways: a very common process is to form 
feminine substantives from masculines. This is the case 
especially with names of animals ending in er or ti5, from 
which feminines are formed by adding a to the stem of the 
word instead of the masculine termination — as asinus, asina; 
equusy equa; caper , copra; cervus, cerva; mamster, magislra: 
BO also deusy dea; dominusj domina; Jilius, ma; herus, hera; 
tervusj serva. Respecting the feminine substantives in trix 
founed from masculines in toTj see $ 203, 2. 

Note. There are some more irregular modes of forming feminines 
from masculines — as regina (from rex), gallina (from gaUus), leaena 
(from leo), neptis (from nmos), avia (from avis), socrus (from socer). 
Compare ^46. It occurs but rarely that a substantive of the third 
declension admits the formation of a feminine by the mere addition 
of a to the stem — as in dienta (from diens), hospita (from kospes), 
tibidina (from tibicen), antistita (from mntittes). 
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2. By the terminations lus {la, luni) and cuku {cukiy cuhim)j 
diminutives are formed from other substantives. Such dimi- 
nutives denote primarily a small thing, but are used also as 
endearing terms, and to express contempt — as horUdus^ a 
small garden ) jUtolusy dear little son ; homunctUuSy a con- 
temptible little man. All diminutives are of the same gen- 
der as the substantives from which they are formed, so that 
if the primitive is a masculine, the diminutive must end in 
lus or cvdtjis; if a feminine, in ta or cula; and if neuter, in 
lum or culum. 

Regarding the manner in which the diminutive termina- 
tions are appended to the primitive word, the following rules 
must be observed : — 

{a), lus {la, lum) is used in words of the first and second (and 
a few of the third declension, in which the stem ends in f, 
c, or g) ; the terminations (a or us) are dropped, and the ter- 
mination lus is connected with the stem by means of the 
connecting vowel a — as arcQj arcida; cera, cerida; littera^ 
litterUla; hmoy lunula; virgOj virgula; servusj servUlus; hor- 
tusy hortulus ; puer, puerulus ; oppiduniy oppidulum ; vox, vth 
eida; rex, regulus; caput, capitulum; aestasj aestatula; ado- 
lescensj adolescentidus. U the stem of words of the first 
and second declensions ends in a vowel, the connecting 
vowel 6 is inserted instead of a — as JUiuSj JUiolus; filiaj 
filicia; ingenium, ingeniolum; linea, linema; gloria, gloriola. 
{h). Words of the first and second declensions, whose stem 
ends in ul, r (with a consonant before it), or n, the termina- 
tion lus {la, lum) is afi[ixed to the stem without a connecting 
vowel; but the r and n become assimilated to L The 
vowels of the stem u and t are changed into e; and in the 
case of r, preceded by a consonant, an e is inserted between 
^ that consonant and r — as tabula, tabella ; fabula, fabella ; 
catulus, catellus; populus, popellus; libra, libella; ager, agel- 
lus; libfr, libellus : labrum^ labellum ; lamina, lamella ; pagtna^ 
pagella; asinus, asellus ; catina,catella; corona, coroUa; pu£ra, 
puella; opera, opella. 

Note. By means of this termination, diminutives are sometimes 
formed from other diminutives — as cistai cislulot and eistella; pudla, 
pueUula; from cistella we have even a third diminutive — cistellula, 
A few words make their diminutives in tllus instead of ellus — as 
baculum^ hacUlum; pngnuSy pugiUua; signum^ sigUlum; lignum, ligiL- 
lum; pulvinust pulvillus; and on the same principle some are formed 
from substantives of the third declension — as codext codicillus; lapis, 
lapUlua; anguiSf anguUla. 

(c). The diminutive termination cvlus {a, urn) is applied in 
forming derivatives from substantives of the third, fourth, 
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and fifth declensions. When the stem of words of the third 
declension ends in I, tj s (equivalent to r), ctdus (a, urn) is 
affixed to the nominative of the word — as animalj ant- 
ffialculufn ; f rater, fraterculus ; mater, matercula ; iuher, tuber- 
ctdum; uocor, uxorcula; cor, corctdum; flos^ ftosculus; os, 
osadum; opus, opusculum; munus, munusculum; vas, vasctp- 
lum. 

Note. There are a few exceptions to this rule ; for rumor makes 
rumuicului; arbor^ arbuscula; and in the same manner diminutives 
are formed from many comparatives of adjectives — as major^ majua- 
eulug; grandittr, grandiuteulus. (Compare ^90, note.) Fenter makes 
ventriculus; and os {ossis), ossiculum, 

(d). Substantives ending in o, and making their genitive in 
on-is or in-is, change on and in into un before adding the 
termination cuius — as homo, homunculus; sermo, sermuncldus ; 
virgo, virguncula; ratio, ratiuncula. 

Note. Upon the same principle are formed irregularly some diminu- 
tives from substantives of the first and second declensions — as avun- 
eulust from avus; ranunculus, from rana (the change of the gender 
is here pot to be overlooked) ; and also furuneulus, from fur, 

(e). Substantives ending in es (genitive is or ei) and is (geni- 
tive is) make diminutives by suffixing cuius to their stem, 
after tne nominative termination 5 is tnrown off — as nubes^ 
nubecula; dies, diecvla; jnscis, fnsdcvlus; aedes (or aedis), 
aedicula. Words ending m e change this vowel into t — as 
rete, reticulum. 

(/). In words of the third declension, in which the 5 of the 
nominative is preceded by a consonant, cuius is suffixed to 
the stem by means of a connecting t — as pons, ponticulus; 
pars, particula; cos, coticula. In words of the fourth de- 
clension, cuius is likewise joined to the pure stem by means 
of the connecting vowel t — as comu, corniculum; versus^ 
versiculus. 

Note, It has already been observed above (^ 204, 2 (a) that, if the 
stem of words of the third declension ends in c or gt diminutives are 
formed by the suffix lus — as rex^ regulus. Equus makes eculeus^ and 
aais (fern.) aculeus (masc), qu being equivalent to c. Homo has also 
a diminutive homuncio. 

3. The termination ium, when added to the stem of sub- 
stantives denoting persons, expresses an assemblage or a rela- 
tion of persons to one another — as coUega (a colleague) ; cdU' 
gium, an assembly of persons who are colleagues ; sacerdos, 
tacerdotium ; conviva, convivium; mitiister, ministerium; exid^ 
iscilium. When ium is added to verbal substantives in tor, it 
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denotes the place where the action is going on — as auditor, 
itttditoHum ; conditorj conditorium. 

4. The termination atus^ suffixed to words denoting persons, 
expresses a position or office — as consul^ consulatus; tribunus^ 
trihunatus. The same thing is sometimes expressed by the 
suffix Ura being added to the stem — as dictator y dictatura; 
censor, censura; praetor, praetura, 

. 5. Substantives derived from others by the suffix drius 
denote persons pursuing as a trade that which is implied in 
the primitive — as aquOy aquarius; sicct, sicarius ; argentum, 
argentaritis ; mema, mensarius. Those derived from others 
by the termination drium denote a place where the things 
expressed by the primary word are collected and kept — that 
is, a receptacle — as granunij granarium} semen, seminarium; 
armamenta, armamerUarium ; vivus, vivarium; planrUa, planta- 
rium, 

6. The termination e^wm, suffixed to the stem of names of 
plants, denotes the place where they grow — as oliva, olivetum; 
myrtus, myrietum; f rut ex, fruticetum; quercus, quercetum; 
arundo, arundinetum. 

Note. Some nouns of this class are formed in a somewhat different 
way — as salia:^ salictum; car ex ^ carectum; arhorf arbustum; virga or 
virgulot virgultum. 

7. The termination tie, when added to names of animals, 
denotes the place in which they are kept — as ovis, ovile ; bos, 
bovile ; equus, equile ; caper, caprile. In like manner are formed 
cuhile (a place for lying), and sedile (a place for sitting), from 
cubo and sedeo. 

8. The termination ina, when added to names of persons, 
denotes a business, pursuit, or the place where it is carried on 
— as Tnedicus, medicina; sutor^ 'sutrina; doctor , docirina; dis- 
cipulvs, discipUna: so also officina, from officium; textrinum, 
pistrinum; ruina (from ruo), aurifodina (from fodio), rapina 
(from rapio). 

9. Some substantives are derived from otheraby the ending 
10, and denote persons occupying themselves with that which 
is expressed by the primitive — as restis (rope), restio (rope- 
maker); centurioy from centvria; pellis (skin), peUio (skinner); 
ludus (play), ludio (player). 

10. A few substantives denoting a conditi,qn or quality are 
derived from names of persons by adding *»s to the stem — as 
vir, virtus ; senex, seneetus ; juvenis, juventus ; servus, servitus, 

11. In t^ Greek language it is customary to derive front 

H 
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the names of male persons other names, to designate theii 
sons, daughters, and other descendants. Such derivatives are 
called patronymics, and are frequently made use of by the 
Latin poets; but in prose they occur only in the case of the 
most illustrious Greek heroes — ^as Priamidesj a son or descend- 
ant of Priam ; TarUdis, a daughter of Tantalus. 

Note. Masculine patronymics commonly terminate in ides, which 
is added to the stem of the proper name — as Priamides, Cecropide^ 
(from Cecrops). But names in eus and cles make their patronymics in 
ides {tiStfs) — as Atrldes (from Atreus), Pelldes (from Peleus), HeracU' 
des (from Heracles). Names of the first declension in as make patro- 
nymics in odes — as Aeneades (from Aeneas); those in rus make iades 
—as Thestiades (from Thestius); and this termination is also used in 
forming patronymics from other names, because it is very convenient 
in hexameter verse — as Abantiddes (from Abas), Atlantiades (from 
Atlas), Laertiades (from Laertes). 

Feminine patronymics mostly end in is — as Tantalis; but those 
which have the masculine in ides make the feminine in eis — as iVe- 
reis (from Nereus); and those which make the masculine in i&des 
have the feminine in ias — as Thestias (from Thestius). Aeneas, how- 
ever, has the feminine patronymic Aeneis. 

§ 205. Substantives denoting quality are formed from adjec- 
tives by the following terminations : — 

1. tas added to the stem of the adjective, together with the 
connecting vowel I, produces substantives denoting a qua- 
lity abstractedly — as bonus, bonttas; aspeVj asperitas; crw- 
delis J crudeUtas ; atroXj atroctfas ; celer, celeritas ; alacer, da- 
cntas. Adjectives ending in ius take the connecting vowel 
e — as pius, pittas ; variiis, varietas; ebrius, ebrietas ; and 
those in stvs take no connecting vowel at all — ^as honestus^ 
honestds; venusttiSj venustas , velustusj vetustas. .In these last 
cases one t is dropped, as no consonant can be doubled when 
preceded by anotner. 

Note. The following also are formed without a connecting vowel : 
^-Itbertas, from liber; paupertas, from pauper; facultas (but also-jja- 
dlitas in a different sense), from facitis; dificultas, from difficilis; 
and in like manner voluntas (from the verb volo) and potestas (from 
the verb possum). 

2. ia added to the stem is principally used to form substan- 
tives from adjectives and participles of one termination for 
all genders — asaudax, audacia; concorsj concordia; clemens^ 
dementia; elegans, elegantia; abundans, abundantia; demens, 
dementia. But the same termination is also used to form 
substantives from adjectives ending in cundus — asfacundus, 
facundia; iracundusy iracundia; verecundus, verectmdioj though 
jucimdus ladikeB jtwunditas. In like manner miser and perfi" 
dus make miseria and perfidia. 
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3, tioj with the connecting vowel t, serves to form substantives 
from a few adjectives, the stem of which ends in t or r — as 
jitsttiSj justitia ; laetusj laetitia; moeslus^ moeslitia ; avarus^avor 
i-itia; jnp;erj pigritia; but we also have pudicitia and tristitia^ 
from pydicus and tristis. 

4. tudo, with the connecting vowel t, is employed to form sub- 
stantives from adjectives of two and three terminations — 
as altus, cdtitado ; beatus^ beatUudo ; aeger^ aegritiido ; similisj 

* simiUtudo ; longusj longitudo. Some adjectives, the stem of 
which ends in t, require no connecting vowel — as consuetttSj 
consuetudo; sollidtuSj sollicitildo. 

Note. In some cases substantives in tas and tudo are formed from 
the same adjective, without any material difference in meaning ; but 
in such cases the substantive in tudo is more rarely used than the one 
ending in tas — as clarus, clarttast and clarltudo; firmus, Jirmltas, and 
ArmUudo. (Compare ^201, note 2.) Some adjectives, on the other 
hand, form substantives with different terminations, which at the 
same time have different meanings — as dulcis (sweet), dulcedo (charm, 
agreeableness), and dulcUt'ido (sweetness) ; gravis (heavy), gravittu 
(heaviness, weight), and gravedo (heaviness m the head, or a cold). 
Other substantives in edo are torjmloj from torpeo; pinguedof from 
pinguis, instead of pinguiludo; putredo, from putresco. 

6. montOj preceded by the connecting vowel t, occurs only in 
a few substantives — as sanctusj sanctimdniaj castus^ castimo- 
nia; acer, acrimonia; parsimonia (for parcimonia)^ Irom the 
verb parco; and querimoniaj from queror. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES FROM VERBS, SUBSTANTIVES, AND 
PROPER NAMES. 

i 206. Adjectives are derived from verbs and substantives 
— proper and common; a few are also formed from other 
adjectives and adverbs. [We shall not here take into account 
the formation of participles from verbs, this subject having 
oeen treated of in another part of this grammar. Chap, xviiij 
Adjectives are derived from verbs by means of the following 
suffixes : — 

1. dusj preceded by the connecting vowel t, added to the pure 
stem of verbs of the second •conjugation, produces adjectives 
denoting the condition or quality implied in the verb — as 
caleo, calidus ; frigeoj frigidus ; tepeo^ tepidus ; humeOj humt' 
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du^; areoy artdus ; madeoj madidtis; timeo, timtdus ; but we 
also have raptdus, from rapio. 

2. lisy preceded by the connecting vowel i, added to stems of 
verbs ending in a consonant, denotes the capability of en 
during the action implied in the verb — as frangOj fragilis , 
facio, fadlis ; ytor, tUilis ; doceOj dodlis. The same meaning 
is still more frequently produced by the suffix Inlisj which 
is sometimes preceded by the connecting vowel i — as omo, 
amabilis ; proboy probabilis ; fleo, flebtlis ; deleOy delehilis^ 
vdvOy voluhilis y credoy credibilis ; moveoj mobilis ; noviy ndbi- 
lisy in which two cases the v is thrown out. 

Note 1. The meaning of such adjectives is generally passive, but 
some have an active sense — as terrihilis, creating terror ; penetrabilis, 
penetrating ; horribiliSf creating horror ; fertilisj bringing forth, fer- 
tile. 

2. Some adjectives in lis are not formed from the stem of a verb, 
but from the stem as it appears modified in the supine — &afindo, jissi- 
lis; verso, versatilis; Jingo, fictilis; coquo, coctilis; alo, altilis; so 
also comprehendo, comprehens^ilis; plaudo, plausibiJis. 

3. axy added to the stem of a verb, produces adjectives de- 
noting an inclination or propensity, and in most cases a cen- 
surable one— ^ as pugnoy pugnax; audeoy audax; edOy edax; 
loquoVy loquax; rapio. rapax. Sometimes the suffix ax gives 
to the verb merely the meaning of a present participle — as 
minor, minax = minans ; falloy fallax —fallens. Capax signi- 
fies that which can hold or contain. 

4. cundus is less frequently employed to derive adjectives de- 
noting capability, inclination, or approximation — as iracun- 
dus. of an angry disposition (from irascor) ; facundusy elo- 
quent (from facio); verecundus, inclined to be bashful (from 
vereor); ruMcmduSy reddish, approaching to redness (from 
rvheo); jucundusy helping on, agreeable (fvomjuvo), 

5. lus, with the connecting vowel H added t<^ the stem of 
verbs, produces adjectives either simply denoting an action 
or the mclination to it — as patet, patvius (being open) ; que- 
ror, querulusy inclined to complain ; credo, credulits, inclined 
to oelieve, credulous ; garrio, garndus, inclined to talk or 
gossip, garrulous. 

6. uus forms adjectives of a passive meaning from transitive 
verbs — as conspicuus, individuus; and others of an active 
meaning from intransitives — as congrutLs, innocuusj assiduus, 
§ 207. Adjectives are formed from substantives by a great 

variety of terminations, some of which present scarcely any 
difference in meaning, and cannot therefore be clearly defined 
in every instance. 
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1. eus, added to the stem of substantives, produces adjectives 
denoting the material of which a thing consists or is made 
— as li^numy li^neus; aururrij aureus; argentum, argerUeus, 
cinisj'cinereus; ignisy igneus ; vimen, vimineus. Sometimes, 
especially in poetry, adjectives with the suffix eus denote 
mere resemblance — as virgineus, virgin-like; roseusj rosy, 
or rose-like ; anmdineus^ like a reed. 

Note. Adjectives denoting the kind of wood of which a thing con- 
sists or is made, usually have the suffix neus or nus — as ileXj Uigneus, 
or ilignus; quercusy querneusy or quernus; populus, ptmulneuSj or 
populnus. From faeus and cedrusy however, we have jagmua and 
cedrxnu9i in which the % is the connecting vowel. In like manner 
we have eburneust and ebumua, from e&ur; coccinus and coccineus, 
from coccum; and adamantinusi from adamas. The suffix nus also 
indicates that something belongs to, or originates with, that implied 
in the substantive — as paternus, maternusy fraternus, vemus, from 
pater, mater, frater, ver. In like manner we have in/emus and »»- 
pernus, from inferi and superi, and hihernuSy from Hems. 

2. cim^ preceded by the connecting vowel I, added to the stem 
of a substantive, produces adjectives denoting that a thing 
consists of what is implied in the substantive or belongs to 
it — as later ^ latericius; caementum, caementimis ; tribunus, 
tribunicius; aedilisj aedilicius; gentilisj gentiUcius. Some- 
times adjectives are formed by the suffix icivs from the 
supine of verbs — as commentumj commenticius; cdlatum, 
collalicius; subditurriy subditicius; adventunij adventicius; sup- 
positum^ suppositicius. So also novicivsj from novtts. 

3. dceus forms adjectives almost exclusively from substan- 
tives of the first declension, denoting a substance or a re- 
semblance to it — as argilloj argillaceus; charta^ chartaceus; 
rosa^ rosacetLs; ampuUaj ampuuaceus; gallinOj gallinaceus. 
With the exception of the last, these adjectives are not 
often used by the best writers. 

4. msj preceded by the connecting vowel i, forms adjectives 
whicn denote belonging or relating to a thing — as civisy 
civicus; bellum, belliciLs; hostisj hosttcus. Sometimes the 
suffix ticus is employed in the same way — as rt*5, ritsticus; 
aquOj aquaticus : domusj domesticus. 

Note. For civicus and kosticus we more commonly find eivilis and 
hostilist though the former are common in certain expressions — asco- 
rona civica, ' a civic crown.' These adjectives in icus must not be 
confounded with those ending in icus, which are formed from verbs 
and prepositions — as amicus and inimicus (from amo), pudlcus (from 
pudet), anticus (from ante), posticus (from post). Apricus is of iin> 
certain origin. 

5. ilisj appended to the stem of substantives, produces adjec- 
tives denoting what is in accordance with, like, or becoming 
to that which is expressed by the substantive — as ctvts. 
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dvilis; hostis^ hostiUs; rir, virilis; puetj puerilis; anus, 
anilis; scurra^ scurrilis; herusj herilts; gens, gentilis; sex- 
tus, Sextilis; quintus^ Quintilis; but from trious we have 
tribalisj and from fides, fidelis; humus makes humilis, and 
par, parilis. Subtilis is of uncertain origin. 

6 . alts serves to form adjectives of the same meaning as those 
ending in His, but is employed much more frequently — as 
annus, anndlis; conviva, convivdlis; natura, naturdlis; pes, 
peddlis ; rex, regdlis ; virgo. virgindlis. When the stem of 
the substantive ends in l, or its last syllable begins with Z, 
dlis becomes arts — as populus, populdris ; miles, miWaris ; 
pdma, palmaris; pluvia, however, makes pluvidlis, and 
fluvius, fluvidlis. These terminations appear curtailed in 
many English adjectives derived from the Latin, or formed 
according to its analogy — as natural, regal, popular, mili- 
tary, regular, singular, &c. 

Note, A lengthened suffix diXlis makes adjectives which denote 
belonging to, living in, or arranged for — as aquatUist belonging to or 
living in water ; fluviatilis, belonging to a river ; umbratUist arranged 
to give shade. 

7. lies forms adjectives denoting suitableness, belonging or 
peculiar to the idea expressed by the substantive — as reXy 
regius ; pater, patrius ; praetor, praetorius ; soror, sororius ; 
uxor, uxorius; imperator, imperatorius ; amator, amatorius. 
It must be observed that this suffix is appended only to sub- 
stantives denoting persons j and that those words in or, 
which do not denote persons, form adjectives by simply 
adding us it the nommative — as odor, odorus; decor, de- 
corus; honor, hon&rus (less frequently used than honestus). 

8. inta makes adjectives, especially from names of animals, 
denoting what belongs to, or is derived from, that expressea 
by the substantives, most commonly the flesh of the animals 
— as divus, divinus ; mare, marinus ; libertus, libertinus ; pere- 
grinus, from peregre ; fera, ferinus ; equus, equinus ; canis, 
camnus; agnus, aminus; anas, anatinus; but from los, ovis 
and sus, we have oubidus, ovillus, and suillus. 

Note. To these may be added clandesttnus (from clam), and intes' 
tlnus (from intra), rrom these adjectives must be distinguished 
those in Inus (in which i is merely the connecting vowel), derived 
from names of substances and trees. (See % 207, note.) We must 
further distinguish those in iinus which denote time — as diutinus^ 
from diu; annotinus, from annus; hernotlnus^ from heri; pristinus, 
from prius. The following, however, have a long * — matutinust re- 
pentinuSf and vespertfnus. 

9. dnu£, added to the stem of substantives, makes adjectives 
denoting a resemblance, or belonging to what is expressed 
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by the substantive — as urts, urhdnus; mons, montdnus; 
homOf kumdnus. So also rusticdnusj from rusticus. In like 
manner are formed adjectives from ordinary numerals, to 
denote that which belongs to the number implied — as quav' 
tana febrisj a fever lasting for four days ] primanusj belong- 
ing to the first legion j qriartanus, belongmg to the fourth 
legion. (Compare § 105, note 3.) 

10. drills, added to the stem of substantives, makes adjectives 
signifying that something belongs, or has reference, to what 

■ is implied in the substantive — as legio^ legiondrius (belong- 
ing to a legion) ; grex, gregdrius, belonging to a flock. 
(Compare § 204, 6.) drius also makes adjectives from dis- 
tributive numerals, to denote the quality of having a certain 
number of units — as (2eni, denarius (a coin containing ten 
units — that is, ases); septuagenarius, a man who has lived 
seventy years j numeriLs temaritts, the number three — that 
is, containing three units. 

11. ivusy added to the stem of substantives, forms adjectives 
denoting that which belongs to, or is fit for, the thing ex- 
pressed by the substantive — as furtunij furtivus ; festum^ 
jesiivus ; votum, votimis ; but aestas makes aestitmsj and tem- 
j^estasj tempestivtis. When added to the stem of participles. 
It denotes the manner in which a thing has arisen — as natusj 
nativus ; satiis, sativus ; captm, captivus. 

12. osus, added to the stem of substantives, produces adjec- 
tives denoting fulness of what is expressed by the substan- 
tive or bringing it about — as calamitasj calamitosus ; lapis, 
lapiddsm; damnum, damnosus ; pericvlum, periculosus ; sattus. 
smvJbs.us ; vinum, vinosus. Sometimes the connecting vowel 
i is introduced — as artifex, artificiosus ; beUicosus is formed 
from bellicus ; and on the same model is formed tenehricosus 
(from tenebrae). 

13. lentus, with the connecting vowel ft or d added to the stem, 
denotes fulness or manner — a.B fraus, fraudidenitis ; turboj 
turbulentvs J sanguis, sanguinolentus ; vis, vidlenius. 

14. dtus, added to the stem of a substantive, forms numerous 
adjectives denoting possession of what is expressed by the 
substantive — as ansa, ansdtus : barba, barbdtus ; calceus, cake- 
dtus; dens, dentdtus; falx,fcdcdtus; virga, virgdtus j aurum^ 
aurdius ; toga, togdtus. 

Note 1. Adjectives of the same meaning are formed from substan 
lives in is (genitive is) by the suffix itus — as aurisj aurltus; turris^ 
turrltus; crinUj crinltus; so also melj mellttus; galerus, galeritus 
Words of the fourth declension form a lew adjectives in utus — as 
comut comutus; astu, astutua; but arcutt makes arcudtus; and na- 
tuSf though belonging to the second declension, makes tuuutut. 
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2. Some, again, ending in ua or ur (equivalent to a stem in ur or 
er) make adjectives in tus — as tmus, onustug; robur, rohustus; venug, 
venugtug; funusj/unestug; gcelug^ acelegtug; and so also honog, hO' 
negtug; modug, modegtus. 

15. The following suffixes occur only in a very limited num- 
ber of words : — 

(a), iimus, with the connecting vowel J, in leg^timusj fimttmusj 
and mariltmusj from lex^ finisj and mare* 

(5). «t«, in paternusj fraternusj maternus^ infemusj and eocter- 
nus, from pater j f rater, mater, infra^ and extra, (§ 207, note.) 

(c). emus and urnus make adjectives denoting belonging to 
the time expressed by the substantive — as ver, vermis; 
hiemsj hibernus; heri (hester), hesternus; aevum, aetcmus (for 
aeviternus) ; dies, diurnus ; nooc, noctumus. 

(d). ensis makes adjectives denoting belonging to the place 
expressed by the substantive — as forum, forensis ; castrOj 
castr ensis, 

(e), ester occurs in campester, equester, from campus and equus. 

(/). dneus, in adjectives derived from verbs and other adjec- 
tives, approaching in meaning to a participle present, or to 
the adjective from which they are formed — as consentdneus 
(from consentio)^ subitdneus (from subeo), supervacdneus (from 
supervacuv^) ; so also mediterrdneus, from terra, 

16. Many adjectives also admit the formation of diminutives, 
which are made on the same principle on which diminutive 
substantives are formed from other substantives (see § 204, 
2) — as parvus, parvulus; aureus, aureolus ; pulchet; pul- 
cnellus; miser, misellus ; pauper, pauperculus; levis, leviculus; 
bellus is irregularly formed from bonus, novellus from novusj 
and patdlum from parvus, though we also have parwlus. 

§ 208. Adjectives are formed from proper names far more 
frequently in Latin than in English ; and we must therefore 
frequently have recourse to circumlocution, where in Latin a 
single adjective suffices. We shall, for the sake of conve- 
nience, divide all proper names into names of persons, towns, 
and countries, to snow in what manner adjectives are formed 
from each of these three classes. 

I. The Roman Gentile names ending in ius — as Fabius, Cbr- 
nelius — are in reality adjectives, and are used as such to 
designate the works of persons bearing those names — as 
lex Cornelia, lex Julia, via Appia, circus Flaminius. Other 
adjectives in anus, however, are formed from these names 
to denote things which have reference to a member of a 
family or gens, and are named after him — sajus Fletvianum 
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from Flaviuis), classis Pompeiana (froin Pompeiits)^ heUum Ma-^ 
rianum (from 3Iarius). 

2, From Roman surnames (cognomenj are formed adjectives 
endipg in anus, sometimes with tne connecting vowel t, 
and sometimes without it. and with the same meaning as 
those in anus derived from Gentile names — as CicerOj 
Ciceronianus; Caesar, Caesar ianus ; Sulla, Sullaniis ; Gracchusj 
Gracchanvs ; Lepidus, Lepidanus, and Lepidianus ; Lucvllus^ 
Lucidlianus. The termination intts is more rare — as VerreSj 
Verrinus; Jugurtha, Jugurthinus'; Messala, Messalinus ; Dru- 
sus, Drusinus. 

Note. Some surnames are themselves occasionally used as adjec- 
tives — as domus Augusta^ partus Trajanus; the same may likewise 
form the basis of new adjectives— as Augustdnus. Poets and the 
later writers also make adjectives in eus from Roman names — as 
Caesareus, Eomuleus — though this termination is properly Greek; 
for in the latter language it is customary to form adjectives from pro- 
per names by the termmations eus or lus («oj), and tcus — as Aristo- 
telius, EpicureuSj Platonlcua, Demosthenicus. 

§ 209. Adjectives are formed from names of towns by the 
suffixes dnvs, inus, as, and ensis ; they denote belonging to 
the place from which they are derived, and are therefore 
used as names for the inhabitants. Adjectives of this kind 
are formed not only from towns in Italy, but from many towns 
in Greece and other countries. 

1. dnm forms adjectives from names of towns ending in a, ae, 
um, and i — as Roma, Romdnus ; Sora, Sordnus ; Formiae, 
Formidnus; Tusculum, Titsculdnus ; Fundi, Funddnus ; Troja^ 
Trojdnus ; Syracusae, Syracusdnus ; Thebae. Thebdnus ; Tral- 
les, according to the Greek, makes Trallidnus. 

Note. Greek towns forming the names of their inhabitants in ties 
{Irns), admit the formation oi Latin adjectives in tidnws — as Panor- 
mu8j Panormitunus; Tyndaris, Tyndaritdnus ; NeapoliSj Neapolitd- 
nus; so also Gades, Gaditdnus. 

2. inus makes adjectives from names of towns ending in io, 
ium — as Ameria, Amerinus; Lanuvium, Lanuvinus ; Arre- 
Hum, Arretinus ; but Praeneste and Reate also make Prae- 
nestinus, Reatinus. Some names of Greek towns make 
adjectives by the same suffix — as Tarentum, Tarentinus; 
Agrigentunij Agrigentinus; Centuripa, Centuripinus ; Sagun- 
turn, Saguntinus. 

3. as (gen. dtis) forms adjectives from some names of towns 
ending in a, ae, and um — as Capena, Capenas ; Fidenae, 
Fidenas; Arpinum, Arpinas; Antium, Antias. This suffix 

12 
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IB never used to form adjectives from names of Greek 
towns. 

4. ensis is employed to derive adjectives from names of towns 
ending in o, and from some ending in a, ae, or um — as 
Narboj Narbonensis ; Tarraco, Tarracon ensis ; SulmO) Sulmo- 
nensis ; Bononia. Bononiensis ; Cannae^ Cannensis ; Athenae, 
Atheniensis ; Ariminum, Ariminensis ; Carthago^ Carthagini- 
ensis; Laodicea^ Laodiciensis ; NiccrniedeOy Nicomedensis, 

Note, In Greek names which make adjectives in eus {evs), ihe La- 
tins commonly substitute ensis; but in some cases eus also was 
adopted by Latin writers — as Cittium^ Cittieus; Halicamassus, Ha- 
licamasseusj as well as Halicarnasseftsis. Some Latin names also 
make their adjectives in an irregular manner — as Veiif Veiens; 
Caere, Caeres; Tibur, Tiburs (gen. Tiburtis). 

5. ius makes adjectives from Greek names of towns and 
islands in tts^ um, onj and some others, and answers to the 
Greek wj — ^as Corinthus, Corinthius ; Byzantium, Byzantius; 
Rhodusy Rhodius; Lacedaemoriy Lacedaemonius ; Clazomenae, 
Clazomenius; Aegyptus, Aegyptius. The Greek termina- 
tions »7vo5 [enus) ana owoj (oetLs) are likewise retained in Latin 
in some mstances — as Cyzicus, Cyzicenus ; Smyrna, Smyr- 
naeus ; ErythroB, Erythraeus ; Cuma, Cumaem in poetry, but 
in prose Cumanus. 

Note, The names of the Inhabitants of a place often terminate in 
Greek in riis — as in dies, ites, dies; and these endings are often re- 
tained by Latin writers — as Abderat Abderites; Sparta, Spartidtes; 
Tegea, Tegedtes; Heraclea, HeracleOtes ; but sometimes tne Greek 
ending tes is changed into the Latin ta. 

§210. Of the names of nations, some are real adjectives, 
and are used as such — as Laiinus, Romanus, Sahinus, Oscus, 
VoisciLs, Etrusms, Graecus; e.g., lingua Latino, 'the Latin 
language 3' nomen Romanum, Uhe Roman name.' Others 
are real substantives, and from them are formed adjectives 
by means of the termination tcus — as Gallus, Gallicus ; Arabs, 
Arabictbs ; Macedo, Macedonicus; Marsus, Mar situs; ItaluSy 
Ifalicus; Britannus, Britannicus; or by the ending ius — as 
Syrus, Syrius ; Thrax, Thracius ; Cilix, Cilicius. When per- 
sons are spoken of, the adjective is not used, but the sub- 
stantive, which stands in apposition to the name of the per- 
son — as miles Gallus, *a Gallic soldier;' servus Thrax, *a 
Thracian slave.' 

Note 1. Poets sometimes use even thpse names of nations which are 
real substantives, as if they were adjectives — as oraeltalae, * the Italian 
coasts;' aper Marsus, 'aMarsic boar;' fiumen Medtitn, ' the Median 
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river;* Colcha venenat *Colchian poisons.' Nay, sometimes they 
treat in the same, way names of rivers and seas, which, as if adjec- 
tives, they make agree with other nouns — as jlumen Metaurum for 
Metaurus; flumen Mhenum for Rkenus; mare oceanum for oceanus, 

2. The Greek names of female inhabitants of towns and countries 
ending in is and as (genitive idos, ados) are also used by Latin poets as 
adjectives (see ^ 70} ; and in like manner they employ, both as sub- 
stantives and adjectives, those Greek feminine names of nations which 
end in ssa — as Cilissa^ CressajLibyssayPhoenissa, ThreissOtOr Tkressa, 

§211. Names of countries ending in ia, and formed from 
the names of nations, sometimes admit of the formation of 
adjectives, to denote that which belongs to, or comes from, 
them — as pecunia Siciliensisj * money derived from the coun- 
try of Sicily,' not from the inhabitants ; exercitus Hispaniensisj 
* a Roman army stationed in Spain,' and not an army consist- 
ing of Spaniards. So also AfricanuSj Asiaticusy Itdicus. 

Note. Some names of people do not admit the formation of names 
of countries ; but serve themselves as the name of the country or 
town — as Aequi, Sabini, S&jjuaiii, and Leontini, * the town of the 
Leontini.' This mode of usmg the name of the people for that of 
the country is adopted even in cases where there exists a distinct 
name for the country — as Lucani for Lucania; Bruttii for BruU 
Hum; and many others. 



CHAPTER XXXVIT. 

DERIVATION OP VERBS FROM SUBSTANTIVES, ADJECTIVES, AND 
OTHER VERBS. 

§ 212. The number of verbs derived from substantives and 
adjectives is not very great. As a general rule, it may be 
observed that intransitive verbs formed from nouns follow the 
second conjugation — as ^os, florere (flourish) ; dhusy dbere (to 
be white) ; whereas transitive verbs follow the first conjuga- 
tion — a^ jfrausj fraudare ^to deceive); honm'j honorare (honour): 
lausj laudare (praise); cubus, dbare (whitewash); vulnus, «ttf- 
nerare (wound); celeber, celebrare (celebrate); maturus, maturare 

iraake ripe); levisj levare (make smooth); memor, memorart 
mention). There are a few verbs of the fourth conjugation 
ormed from substantives in is — as finis^ finire (end); vesdsj 
vestire (clothe). 

Note. Verbs in are and ire derived from nouns are very rarely in- 
transitive, as is the case with germinare (from germen)^ germinate ; 
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and servire (from 8ervu8)t to be a servant. In some cases a preposi- 
tion is prefixed when a verb is formed from a noun, and the verb 
without the preposition either does not occur at all, or' only in poetry 
— as agger, exaggerate (accumulate) ; stirps, exslirpare (root out) ; 
hilaris, exhUarare (exhilarate) ; acervuMj coacervare (pile up). 

§ 213. A great many deponents of the first conjugation are 
derived from substantives and adjectives, and most of them 
have an intransitive meaning — as philosophttSj philosophor {I 
am a philosopher) ; GraeaiSj Graecor (I conduct myself like a 
Greek) 3 aqua^ aquor (I fetch water); piscis^ piscor (I fish); w«- 
^otiunij negotior (I carry on a business); laetus, laetor (1 am 
joyful). They have more rarely a transitive meaning — as 
fur^ furor (I steal) ; oscidum, oscidor (I kiss). A few deponents 
formed from nouns follow the fourth conjugation — as pars^ 
partior (divide); sor-s, sortior (obtain by chance). 

§ 214. Derivative verbs are much more frequently formed 
from simple verbs by means of certain suffixes' which modify 
their meaning, than from substantives and adjectives : — 

1. By means of the suffix ito (in deponents, ttor) are formed 
what are called frequentative verbs — that is, such as denote 
frequent repetition of an action. Ali frequentative verbs 
belong to the first conjugation. In verbs of the first conju- 
gation this suffix is appended to the real stem of the word 
— B.S clamoj clamito ; rogo^rogito; volojvoVUo; minor, minttor* 
In verbs of the third conjugation, and in those of the second 
and fourth which make their supine in the same manner 
as those of the third, the suffix ito is appended to the stem 
such as it appears in the supine — as lego, lectito } dico, 
dictlto; jacio, jactito; currOj curslto; haereo, haesito; venioy 
ventito, 

2. Another class of frequentative verbs, with (^uite the same 
meaning, are formed by adding the termmation of the 
first conjugation to the stem of simple verbs, as it appears 
in the supine — as curro, curso, cursare; mergo, merso, mer- 
sare; adjuvo^ adjuto, adjutare ; tueor, tutor, tutari; am- 
pledor, amplexor, amplexari; eo, ito, Hare. In this manner 
some verbs have two freqnentatives — as curro, curso, and 
cursito; dico, dido, and dictito; defendo, defenso, and de- 
fensito. 

Note 1. It must be observed, however, that many of these frequen- 
tative verbs do not simply denote a repetition of the action they ex- 
press. They sometimes express a somewhat different idea from that 
contained in the primitive, along with a repetition of the action de- 
noted by the primitive — as dido, I dictate; puUo (from pello), I 
strike ; quasgo (from quatio), I dash to pieces ; tracto (from traho), I 
treat ; salto (from salio). I dance. Sometimes there is scarcely any 
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difference of meaning between the simple verb and the frequeuative 
— as canto and cano, I sing ; gero and gestoi I carry. 

2. Some verbs form their frequentatives on a different principle 
from those laid down in the above rules — as ago, agilo; quaero, quae 
rito; noscoj noscito; cogOy cogilo; lateo, latito; paveot pavito; polli 
tear J pollicitor; habeo, habito; liceor^ licitor, 

i215. Inchoative verbs — that is, such as denote the be- 
ginning of the action implied in the primitive verb — are 
formed by means of the suffix sco. This suffix is appended 
to the stem of the verb, as it appears in the infinitive after 
removing the termination r«; but' in the third conjugation, 
the connecting vowel t is inserted between the stem and the 
suffix. All inchoatives follow the third conjugation : — laboj 
labasco, I begin to waver; cdeoj caUscOj I begin to be warm; 
ealeo. incalesco ; ardeo, exardesco; floreo, effloresco; gemo, inge- 
miseo; dormio, obdormisco. 

Many inchoatives are derived from substantives and adjec- 
tives — SiS puer, puerasco; silvoj silvesco ; ignisj ignesco ; nuUurus, 
maturesco; niger^ nigresco; mitisj mitesco. 

Note. Many verbs in aco, which were originally inchoatives, have 
lost their inchoative meaning. Respecting the manner in which they 
form their perfect and supine, see $i 165 and 166. 

4 216. Desiderative verbs — that is^ such as denote a desire 
to do that which is implied in the primitive verb — ^are formed 
by the suffix i^rio appended to the stem, as it appears in the 
flopine — as edo, esUrio, I want to eat, or am hungry; emo, 
emptvtrioy I want to buy ; parioj pctrtUriOy I want or try to bring 
forth. The number of real desideratives is very small, and 
all follow the fourth conjugation. 

Note. There are some verbs in urio which are not desideratives — as 
liguriot scaturio, prUrio. 

f 217. Diminutive verbs are formed by the suffix illo being 
appended to the stem. The number of such verbs is not 
great, and all follow the first conjugation — as cantOj carUilloj I 
sinor in an under voice, or shake ; conscriboj and conscribilloj I 
scribble ] sorbeo. sorbilloj I sip. 

f 2 18. There are a number of intransitive verbs from which 
transitives are formed by changing the conjugation to which 
they belong, and sometimes also by changing the quantity of 
the vowel contained in the stem, as — 

fugio, I flee. fiigo, dre, put to flight. 

jaceoj I lie. jacio, ire, throw. 

pendeo, I bans. nendot ire, weigh, or suspend. 

liqueoi J am clear, or fluid. liquot dre, clear. 

cddo, I fall. caedoj fell, or cause to fall. 

tideo, I sit. t9do, appease, or cause to sit stiU 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 



§ 219. Adverbs are derived from adjectives (participles), 
aumerals, substantives, pronouns, verbs, and sometimes also 
from other adverbs and prepositions. 

1. Adverbs are formed from adjectives and participles by the 
suffixes ij 6, and ter, 

(tt). Adverbs in e are formed from adjectives and participles 
belonging to the second and first declensions — that is, from 
those ending in us, a, wwi, and er, a. um -^ as alttis, alii ; 
longus, longe ; prolmsj probe ; docius, Aocti ; amatus. amate ; 
liber, libere ; aegery aep-e; pulcherj ptdchre ; validusj valdi 
(for volide). 

Note. Bonus makes its adverb irregularly h^n^, and malus makes 
'mHU; and these two are the only adverbs of this class in which the c 
is short. There are, however, three other adverbs — infeme, supeme, 
and interne, which are sometimes used by poets with the e short. 

(5). A limited number of adjectives of the second and first 
declensions form adverbs by adding the suffix 6 to the stem 
— as tutus J tuto ; ereber, crebro ; necessariusj necessario ; con^ 
svltus, consulto. These adverbs are in reality the ablative 
singular of the neuter gender. The following are those most 
commonly in use : — arcano, secreto, cito, continuo, falso, gra- 
tuitOj liquido, manifesto, perpettu), precario, serio, sero, auspicatOf 
directo, festinato, necopinatOj improvisOf meritOj optato, sorttto, 
primOy secundo, &c. 

Note. In some cases two adverbs in e as well as in o are formed 
from the same adjective, and generally without any difference in 
meaning ; but there are some in which there is a slight difference — 
namely, raro signifies 'rarely' or * seldom,' but rare * thinly scattered ;' 
eerio and certe both signify ' certainly,' but certe alone is used in the 
sense of *at least ;' vere and vero both mean 'truly' or *in truth,* 
but vero is more commonly used as a conjunction in the sense of 
* however' or ' but.' There are a few other adverbs in o not derived 
from adjectives of the first and second declensions — as extemploj im- 
mediately ; oppidoj very ; omnino, in general, on the whole, or tho- 
roughly i^profecto (probably pro facto), truly. 

2. All adjectives and participles belonging to the third de- 
clension make their adverbs by adding the suffix ter to the 
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stem : between the two, however, the connecting vowel i is 
commonly inserted — as gravis, graviter; acer, acriter ; feliXf 
feiiciter i audaXy audaciterj but more commonly audacter. 
When the stem of an adjective ends in t, the connecting 
vowel is not nsed, and one ( is thrown out — as sapiens^ sapi' 
enter ; prudensj prvdenter ; amanSj amanter. 

Note, The adjective hilarus or hilaris has the adverb hilariier; and 
opulens oropulentus also has opulente and opulenter. There are some 
adjectives in us, a, urn, which have adverbs both in ^ and in ter — as 
humanuSjhumanet and humaniter; firmuftfirme, and firmiter; largus, 
largCj and lareiter; durus, dure, and duriter. Those in lentus gene- 
rally have botli forms— as lueulentus, lucuUnte, and luculetUer; and 
some of them — as vtoZenfus, fraudulentust and temuletUua — have 
only adverbs in ter. Alius also makes aliter; propter is the adverb 
from prope (near), instead of propiter. 

3. There fs a number of adjectives from which no regular 
adverbs are formed, and in which the neuter (in the accu- 
sative singular] supplies the place — as facilis, facile; diffir 
cilis, difficile (also difficidter); recenSy recens (recently); 
sublimisj sublime; multus^ mtdtum; plurimus^ plurimum; so 

* also paidumj nimiMin, quanttan^ tantunij ceterum^ plerumque^ 
potissimumj and all the ordinal numerals — asprimumj postre' 
mum^ vltimum^ &c. See § 109, note 1. 

Note, The poets frequently use the neuter of an adjective as an 
adverb, although the regular adverb also exists. Respecting the 
numeral adverbs, see % 109. 

S 220. By means of the suffix t^us, adverbs are formed from 
some substantives to denote origin from the thing Implied by 
the substantive — as caelum^ coelitus, from heaven ; /trndus, 
funditusj from the foundation, completely; radix, radidtusj 
from or with the root, radically. So also primxtusj meduUituSj 
aniiqmtus, divimtus, 

§ 221. A considerable number of adverbs are formed from 
the supine of verbs by means of the suffix im ; they gene- 
rally denote manner — as caesim, by way of cutting down; 
punctinij eonjunctim, carptim, separatim, cursim^ passim (from 
pando)j praesertim (from proe and sero), privatim, raptim, sensim^ 
Btaiim. 

In a similar manner adverbs are formed from nouns by the 
termination afim — SiS caterva, catervatim ; grex, gregatim ; views, 
vicatim; gradus, gradatim; singulif singidcUim; oppidum, oppi* 
datim ; paidum, paulatim. 

Note. The following are formed m a peculiar manner — ©ir, wri- 
tim; tribuSt trUmtim; fur, furtim; uber, ubertim; and to these we 
may add olim (from ollus — that is, iUe); interinif from inter. 
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4 222. Some adverbs in o are formed from prepositions to 
denote motion towards a place — as dtrOj ultrOj intro^ 2P^^^i 
(for proro), retro (from the inseparable particle re). These 
are formed on the same principle as those derived from pro- 
nouns, such as eo, quo, 

• § 223. There is a considerable number of words which are 
used as adverbs, but are in reality the ablative or accusative 
of nouns used in the sense of adverbs — as noctUj by night ; 
vesperi^ in the evening ] mane^ in the morning ) tempore^ tern- 
porij at a time ; diu and its compounds are derived from dies ; 
modoj in a manner j partim (for parlem); forte ([from fors); 
(didsj elsewhere ; re^^ente (from repens); forts and Joras; sponU^ 
gratis (that is, gratits), vtdgo. frustrd, and many others. 

§ §24. Lastly, a large number of adverbs are formed by 
composition of two or more words belonging to different parts 
of speech — as quamdiuj tamdiu, interdittj aliquamdiuj hodte {hoe 
die), quotidie^ posfridie, pridiej perendie, nudius tertius {nunc dies 
tertius)^ nudius quartus^ nudius quintusj &c. propediem, imprimis 
{inpnmis)j cumprimis, protinus or protenus^ postmodoj interdum^ 
cummaximej tummaximey denuo {de novo), ilicet {ire licet), illico 
{in loco), extemplOj intered. praetered, insuper^ ohviam, comminus 
or cominus (cum and manus), eminus {e and mantis) ; hdctenus^ 
idtenus, ana qudtenus, contain ablatives governea by tenus; 
nimirum, scilicet {scire licet), videlicet {videre licet), utpote, dum- 
taxat. praeterqucmiy admodum, quemadmodum, quomodo, gvamobrem^ 
quapropter, quantoperey tantopere, quantumvis, quamvis, cdioqui and 
alioqutn, ceteroqui and ceteroquin, and e considerable number of 
adverbs compounded with the participle versus — as horsum 
{hoc versum), quorsum {quo versum)^ aliorsum {alio verswn), alt- 
quoversum, quoquoversusy prorsus and prorsum {pro versus and 
versum), rursum, rursus [re versus), retrorsum {retro versum), 
introrsum, sursum, {sub versum), deorsumj seorsuntj dextrorsum^ 
sinistrorsum, 

' Note. The d in potted and praetered is long, either because the 
original forms were posteam and praeteream, to which rem is to be 
understood; or, what is more probable, we must believe that in 
early timea, before the language became 6zed, the prepositions posit 
praeter, and others, governed the ablative as well as the accusative, 
and that accordingly such forms, as posted^ praetered, intered, post* 
hdc, qudpropter, are remnants of the early language. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FORMATION OF COMroUND WORDS. 

S 225. Compound words are those which consist of two or 
more words, each of which by itself conveys a distinct idea. 
A compound word, nevertheless, expresses only one idea, 
made up of those contained in the separate words of which it 
consists. Thus from de and scribo, we make the compound 
describo; and from pater and faniilia, we make paterfamilias. 
The class of words to which a compound belongs, is deter- 
mined by the last of the words of which it consists — that is, 
if the last is a substantive, the whole compound is a substan- 
tive ; if the last is a verb, the whole is a verb ; and if the last 
is an adjective, the whole is an adjective. 

N&te, There are some compound words which, although they ex- 
press only one idea, are yet treated as two distinct words (ior example, 
m declension), and even admitof other words being inserted between 
them — as regpvhlica, resfuepuhlica; jus jurandunif jtuve jurandum; 
senatusconsuttuMf unusquiaguet cdteruterj and some others. These 
may be termed spurious compounds. But there are some genuine 
compounds, especially verbs compounded with a preposition, which 
in poetry are sometimes separated from each other by the insertion 
of some particle — as for et iUigattu, we find inque ligatus; for inaa* 
lutatut^uet we find inque aalutatus. The same is now and then the 
case with the compound adverbs hactenus, eatenua, quadanUenus ; as 
in Horace-^uatfam prodire tenus. Adjectives compounded with per 
are sometimes separated even by prose writers — as per mihi mirum 
visum est for pertniram mihi visum est. The same is also the case 
with quicunquet qualiscunque, and quilibet. Compare ^ 119. 

i 226. The first part of a compound word is either a noun 
{substantive^ adjective, or numeral), or an adverb, or a prepo- 
sition, and m a very lew cases a verb. There are, besides, 
a number of inseparable particles which have a distinct mean- 
ing, and are found only prefixed to other words — namely, 
am5 (about, around); re, sometimes red (back againh si 
/aside) ; dis (in different directions, the English dis in clistri- 
Dute) ; and tne negatives in (the English in or wn, as in infal- 
lible, unjust) and ve. (§ 195, note.) 

Note. In occurs only in adjectives (including a few participles) and 
adverbs — as injustus, inimicus, incuUuSt indoctus; and of course in 
substantives formed from such adjectives as injustitia, inimicitia. It 
is also used in forming adjectives from substantives — as forma, infor- 
mis. Before consonants, it undergoes the same changes as the pre- 
position in. See ^ 195, 5. In some compounds the negative neinec) 
IS used instead of wi — aamequeo, nefas^ negotium (from otium)t neco 
pinatus. 

h2 
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Ve has likewise a negative meaning, but occurs very rarely— as id 
vecort, vegratidis, and vesanut. 

§ 227. When the first word of a compound .is a noun, the 
second is usually appended to the stem of the first ; and the 
vowels a and w, if tne noun belongs to the first, second, or 
fourth declension, are omitted. When the second word begins 
with a consonant, an t is usually inserted between the two as 
a connecting vowel — as causidicus (from causa and dico)^ mag- 
nanimus (from ma^tLs and animus), cornieer (from cornu and 
gero), auriger (aurts and gero)j aedifico {aeaes and/acio), lucifer 
(lux and fero)^ coelicola {coelum and cdo) ; naufragus (navis and 
frango) requires no connecting vowel, i; being equal to u. 

Note. In some compounds no connecting vowel is used — as in 
puerpera (from puer and pario)j museipula {mns and capio). In some 
such cases it is necessary to drop the final consonant of the stem of 
the first word, in order to avoid a disagreeable sound — as lapicida for 
lapidcidat homicida for homincida. From opus and facio we have the 
irregular opifex. In a few instances o or « is used as the connecting 
vowel — as Ahent^rbuSt Trojugena, 

When adverbs formed fi-om adjectives are compounded with other 
words, the adverbs take the stem of the adjective from which they 
are formed — as magniloquust suaviloquus; but bene and male remain 
unchanged — as henedico, maleficus. 

h 228. When the first word of a compound is a preposition 
or the negative m, the vowel of the second word (a, «, or qb) 
is very often changed — as amicus^ inimitiis; orma^ inermis; 
harba, imherbis; cdco, incuko; habeo, perhibeo; sedeoj assideo; 
frangOj perfringo, ManeOy however, makes permaneo ; traho^ 
contraho; fremo, perfremo; haereOj inhaenoj cavus, concauus. 

Note. The same change also takes place in many compounds where 
the first word is a substantive -*- as tvbicen (tubuy eano)y opifex (opus, 
facio), lapieida {lapis, caedo), stiUicidium {stilla, cado); and in like 
manner triennium, bienniwm, biduum, triduum (lirom annus and dies). 

\ 229. It sometimes happens that a compound word belongs 
to a different class of words from the last part or element, and 
in this case the last receives a suitable termination to mark 
the class of words to which the whole belongs — as the adjec- 
tive maledicus, {rom male and dico; opifex, from ojfus and/acio; 
beneficus, from bene and facio ; biformis, from bis and forma. 
Sometimes, however, the addition of such a termination is 
unnecessary — as in crassipes, from crassusBud pes; discohr, 
from dis and color. 

Sometimes the last word in a compound assumes a deriva- 
tive suffix, without which it cannot form a compound — as 
txardescOj from ex and ardeo; latifundiumy from talus and fun' 
dus ; CisalpinuSf from Cis and Alpes. 
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i 230. Syntax is that part of grammar which teaches us 
how to eombine the various words and their forms in such a 
manner as to make sentences, conveying clearly and correctly 
the thoughts or sentiments which we mean to express. All 
the forms of words with which we have hitherto become 
acquainted are necessary under certain circumstances ; and it 
is the part of svntax to teach us under what circumstances 
we have to employ this or that form of a word. 

The rules of syntax may be divided into two departments : 
— 1. The rules of concord or agreement ; 2. The rules of gov- 
ernment or dependence. 

In modern languages, the order in which words must fol- 
low one another, for the purpose of forming sentences, is 
more or less fixed by custom ; and it is chiefly in poetry that 
we find deviations from the established rules. In the Latin 
language the case is different ', for, generally speaking, the 
words of a sentence may follow one another in any succession 
without creating ambiguity ; which arises ftom the fact, that 
each word, by its peculiar termination, sufficiently shows 
what part it performs in the construction of the sentence. 
We must not, however, believe that the Romans acted in ab 
arbitrary manner in composing their sentences 3 for by the 
liberty which they enjoyed in this respect, they were enabled 
to arrange the words of a sentence in such a manner that 
each was most likely to produce the desired effect. They 
were further guided by euphony — that is, their ear was allowed 
to decide whether one arrangement of words was.mpre plea»- 
ing than another. These and other considerations guided the 
ancients ; and it requires a careful study of their works to 
feel and appreciate the beautiful harmony of liberty and of 
law which regulates the construction of their sentences. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE RULES OF CONCORD OR AGREEMENT BETWEEN SUBSTANTIVES AJfV 
WORDS WHICH QUALIFY THEM — AFFOSITION. 

4 231. Concoijl pr agreement presupposes one thing which 
does agree and another with which it agrees. The latter is 
fixed and established, and the former must accommodate itself 
to it. A substantive may be qualified by adjectives (including 
participles), pronouns, numerals; and the substantive being 
regarded as the fixed point, adjectives, pronouns, and nume- 
rals must accommodate themselves to tne substantive to \i^hich 
they belong — that is, they take such terminations as may be 
required by the nature of the substantive. 

1. Adjectives, pronouns, and declinable numerals, if they 
qualify or belong to a substantive or a substantive pronoun 
in the same clause, must agree with it in gender, number, 
and case — that is, the qualifying word must be put in the 
same gender, number, and case as the word qualified — as, 

pater honust a good father. templnm splendidum, a splendid 

mater cara, the dear mother. temple. 

ItbrumutUem (accusative), a use- templafplendida jsp\endidiemple&» 

ful book. consul primug, the first consul. 

duae arhores, two trees. tria heUa^ three wars. [selves. 

domus meat my house. fratres ipsh the brothers them- 

2. When one adjective (participle or pronoun J belongs to two 
or more substantives, it either agrees only with the one 
nearest to it, or the adjective is repeated before each — as 
omnes agri et maria^ or omnes agri et omnia maria. 

Note. If several adjectives belong to one substantive, so as to de- 
note more than one thing, the adjectives are in the singular, but the 
substantive is in the plural — as prima et decima legumes; CneiuB et 
Lucius Scipiones. 

8. When the adjective, pronoun, and numerals occur in a dif- 
ferent clause from that in which the substantive or substan- 
tive pronoun exists, they can agree with it only in gender 
and number, the case being dependent on the nature of the 
clause in which they occur, as — 

Amicus adest, sed eum non videot the friend is there, but I do not 
see him. 
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Est quiiiem bonus orator, ted mdioremjam audivit he is indeed a good 

orator, but I have already heard a better one. 
Omnibus virtutihus praeditus est, quae vitam omantf he is endowed 

with all the virtues which adorn life. 

§ 232. This is the case more especially with relative, pro- 
nouns, which generally occur in a different clause from that 
containing the substantive to which they refer, and accord- 
ingly agree with it only in gender and number } but when 
the relative is joined to its substantive, it agrees with it also 
in case, like every other pronominal adjective — as quo die 
veDeranij on which day I nad come 3 that is, on the day on 
which I had come. 

1. When a relative pronoun refers to more than one substan- 
tive, it is usually put in the plural. If the substantives de- 
note living beings, and are of difTerent genders, the relative 
takes the gender of the masculine, if there is a masculine 
among them. If there is no masculine, but only feminines 
and neuters, the relative takes the feminine — as matres et 
parvuli liheri, quorum utrorumque aetas misericordiam requirit; 
mothers and little children, the age of both of whom de- 
mands our pity. When substantives are names of inani- 
mate objects, the relative is usually in the neuter plural — 
as otium atque divitiae^ quae prima mortdes putant; ease and 
riches, which mortals regard as the principal things. 

Note 1. Sometimes, however, the relative agrees in number and 
gender only with the last of several substantives — that is, with the 
one nearest to it — as eaefruges atquefructust quos terra gignit, where 
the quos agrees only y^ith fructus. Sometimes several names of in- 
animate thing[s may be of the same gender ; and the relative, instead 
of taking their gender in the plural, appears in the neuter plural — as 
inconstantia et temerUas, quae digna certe non sutU deo. 

2. When a relative refers to a common noun joined to a proper 
name, it may agree either with the former or with the latter — as 
fiumen Skenus, qui fluit, and fiumen Rhenus, quod fiuit. 

2. When a relative refers to a whole clause, and not to a 
single word, the neuter singular is used, before which the 
pronoun H is frequently added, the clause being treated as 
a neuter substantivo — as sapierUes contenti sunt rebus suis, 
quod est summtan bonum; si a voMs deseroTj id quod non 
spero. 

3. When a relative pronoun refers to a substantive, which is 
explained by another in a clause containing the verb sum, 
or a verb of naming^ the relative may agree either with the 
preceding substantive or with the explanatory one which 
follows — as animal, quod homo vocatur, or qui homo vocatur ; 
veni ad locunij quern Pylas vocant, or quas Pylas vocant 
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Thehaif quae caput est Boeotiaej or quod caput est Boeotwe. 

There is, however, a nice difference of meaning between 
these two modes of speaking, for the noun with which the 
relative agrees is generally the one to which attention is 
more especially directed. 

Note. Sometimes the relative prononn is in the plural, though the 
substantive to which it refers is in the singular ; this is the case when 
the substantive is a collective noun, such as exercitus, equitatuSf pedi" 
tatust nobilitatt, plebs^ populus^ and the like^e.^., exercUum mittitt 
qui videantt he sends the army, that they (the soldiers) may see ; unus 
ex eo numerOf quiparati erant^ one of that number (of men) who were 
prepared. 

4. Relative, as well as other pronouns, are often used without 
a substantive or substantive pronoun to which they refer, 
and in such cases it must be ascertained first of all whether 
human beings or things are spoken of. In the former case 
the pronouns are put in the masculine gender, either in the 
singular or plural ; and in the latter in the neuter gender, 
likewise either in the singular or plural — as it qui virtutem 
amantj those (men) who love virtue; qui voluptatibus se de- 
duntj those (men) who give themselves up to pleasures; ea 
giiae vitanda sunt, those (things) which are to be avoided ; 
quaecunque facienda suntj whatever (things) are to be done; 
quod bonum estj inutile esse non potest, what is good, cannot 
DC useless. 

Note. What is here said of relative and other pronouns also applies 
to adjectives and participles when thev are used without a substantive 
to which they belong — ^that is, when they themselves supply the plaee 
of a substantive. When they denote men, they take the masculine 
gender ; and when things, the neuter — as omnes boni amant virtutem, 
all good (men) love virtue ; amisit omnia bona, he has lost all goods 
(good things), or property ; vel doctiasimtu quaedam neseit, even the 
most learned (man) is ignorant of some thines. Instead of the neuter 

filural, however, which denotes things, the Latins may, like the Eng- 
ish, use the word res — as res bonae — ^that is, bona; and this is done 
more especially where the cases of the neuter do not differ firom the 
cases of the other genders, as in the genitive, dative, and ablative of 
both the singular and plural. Thus we can say amor boni, * the love 
of what is good,' when it is clear from the context that boni is not 
masculine ; but amor utilist ' love of the useful,' can hardly be said. 

§ 233. When one substantive is qualifie4 by another which 
denotes the same person or thing, but at the same time con- 
tains an explanation or qualification of the former, the latter 
substantive stands in the relation of apposition, and most 
agree with the former in case — ^as Cicero^ magnus orator, inter* 
fectus est, where mogntis orator is in apposition to Cicero; Han" 
nibal^ dux Car^ia^niensium, in Africam trt^ecitj where dux Car" 
ihaginiensium is in apposition to Hannibal. 
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If the substantive which stands in apposition has two gen- 
ders, it generally takes the gender of the substantive which it 
explains — as aquila regina aviuniy the eagle, the king of birds, 
because aquila is feminine; fhihsophia^ magistra vitae^ philo* 
sophy is. the instructor of life. In other cases the apposition 
cannot of course agree in gender or number with the sub- 
stantive to be explained — as Tu/ito, deliciae meaey Tullia, my 
delight ; Cneius et Publius Scipionesj duo fvdmina belli. When 
plural names of places are explained by such words as urbsj 
apptdtmij civitasj caputj the latter are always in the singular — 
as Athenae^ urbs braeciae; I'kebaey caput Boeotiae; LeorUtni^ 
urbs Siciliae, 

Note. In Latin, one noun is sometimes put in apposition to another, 
to describe its state or condition during, or at the time of, the action 

Siofeen of; and in this case the apposition is often accompanied in 
nglish by the word *as,' which cannot be rendered in Latin; e.g., 
Cicero praetor legem Maniliam 8ua»%t, Cicero, as praetor, or in his 
praetorship, recommended the Manilian bill ; Cieero consul conjura' 
tionem CatUinae oppressit^ Cicero as consul, or in his consulship, 
suppressed the Catilinarian conspiracy; hie liber mihi puero valde 
j^€icuit, this book pleased me much as a boy, or when I was a boy. 
But when the 'as' means the same as *as if,' it must be rendered 
in Latin by tamquam, quasi, or ut. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

AGKEEMENT BETWEEN SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

^ 234. Every sentence consists of two parts : the subject- 
that is, the person or thing spoken of; and the predicate^ or 
that which is said of it. As, however, the Latin verb, in 
ordinary circumstances, does not require the addition of a 
personal pronoun, a sentence sometimes consists of a single 
word — as dormioj I am sleeping ; eo, I go ; sedet^ he is sitting ; 
dieunt, feruntj they (people) say. 

Note 1. With impersonal verbs no subject is used, nor is it alwajrs 
possible to conceive a definite subject— as pluit^ * it rains.' Here it is 
merely stated that an action is going on, without its being assigned 
to any definite subject. The same is the case with the passive of in- 
transitive verbs — as curriturf 'running is going on,' a mode of ex- 
pression which is often employed in Latin. 

2. The personal pronouns are expressed in Latin only when they 
are emphatic—that is, when stress is laid upon the person in speak 
ing — as ego feci, non ille, I have done it, not he. 

^ 235. The subject of a sentence, when it is expressed, Jb 
generally a subl^tantive, an adjective, or a pronoun : the two 
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latter, however, must be regarded as representing substan- 
tives — cater amat JUium : e^ocurro; isti morantur ; boni vir- 
Mem colunt. Any word which is used as a substantive may, 
however, be made the subject of a sentence, as is most fre- 
quently the case with the infinitive of a verb — as errare hu- 
numum est^ where errare is the subject ; in errore perseverare 
iurpe estj where the expression m errore perseverare is the 
subject; vides kabet duos syllabas (the word vides has two 
Byllables). where vides is the subject. 

N&te. It may even happen that a whole clause is the subiect of a 
sentence — as quod hune lArum legisti, f^ratum mifttect, where the 
sabject consists of the clause quod hunc Itbrum legi$ti; eivem j>ro pc- 
iria mori honestum e«(, where the clause eivem pro patria mori forma 
the subject. 

S 236. The subiect of a sentence is generally in the nomina- 
tive case ; but when the verb is in tne infinitive, the subject 
is always in the accusative — as credo eum bonum esse virum; 
here the first sentence consists of the word credoj and the sub- 
ject of the infinitive esse is eum, which is accordingly in the 
accusative ; fratrem mjeum ad 1e venisse mihi gaudio est, where 
fratrem meum is the subject of the infinitive venisse, 

4 237. The predicate consists either of a verb or of a noun 
(adjective or substantive) joined to the subject by means of 
the verb esse — as arbor cresctt, the tree is growing ; aqua flvity 
the water fiows; arma capiuntur, the arms are taken up; urbs 
est splendida, the town is splendid ; liber est tUiliSj the book is 
useful ; Deus est creator mundij God is the creator of the world ; 
mors non est calamitas, death is not a misfortune. 

Note 1. The neuter of a' demonstrative or relative pronoun is used 
as a predicate when it refers to a preceding adjective or substantive, 
either of which may denote a person— as tile non eral sapiens; qui* 
enim hocjuitt — where hoc refers to sapiens. Quod ego semper fui, 
id tu kodie es, where quod and id refer to some noun denoting a per- 
son which is understood. 

2. Sometimes the predicate consists of an adverb joined to a sub- 
stantive bv the verb esse — as reete sunt omnia, all things are right, 
or in a right condition ; inceptum frustra fuit, the undertaking was 
useless; hostes prope erant, the enemy was near. So also we fre- 
quently find sic est, or ita est, so it is. 

§ 238. The predicate, when a noun, is sometimes connected 
with its subject by verbs expressing a modification of the idea 
contained in esse — as^o ana evado (T become — that is, I come 
to be, or begin to be) ; maneo (I remain — that is, I continue to 
be) ; and the passive of verbs denoting to call, to make, elect, 
create, consider, think, &c. — as nominoTj creor, dicor. habeoTj 
which in the active voice govern two accusatives (see below, 
♦♦ 247 and 262) ; e.g., f rater mens evadit (or fit) sapiens, my 
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brother becomes wise ; tu quidem pauper manebisy you indeed 
will remain poor ; Cicero constd creatus est ; Aristiaes justissi- 
mus hahebatur; SuUa dictator dictus est, , 

f 239. When the predicate is a verb, it agrees with its sub- 
ject in number and person. Every substantive in the singular 
represents the third person singular, and every substantive in 
the plural the third person plural; e.g., pater aegrotat, the 
father is ill j patres ae^otanty the fathers are ill ; ego vmo, I 
am well ; tu dormis, thon sleepest ; nos doUmuSj we grieve ; 
vos scribitisj you are writing. 

(a). When there are several subjects of different persons, one 
of which is a first persQii^ the verb, the predicate, is put in 
the first person plural ', if there is amon^ them no subject 
of the first person, but one of the second, the predicate is 
put in the second person plural ; and when all ttie subjects 
belong to the third person, in the third person plural, pre- 
cisely as in the English language — as ego et pater meus anh 
hdamusj I and my father (we) are taking a walk ; tu et uxor 
tua esHs in periadOy thou and thy wife (you) are in danger: 
femiihOBy liberi et senes interfecti sunt^ women, children, and 
old men (they) were killed. 

Nide, When two subjects of different persons have the same verb 
for their predicate, but in such a manner that it belongs to each in 
a different way, so that the one sentence consists in reality of two, 
the verb agrees only with the subject nearest to it — as tu libntm legis, 
iUe epistolam. This is sometimes the case also when two subjects are 
eonnected by et-et (both*and)-'«s etegoet Cicero Jlagitabitf both I and 
Cicero (we) shall demand. Sometimes also the verb is put after the 
first of several subjects, and agrees with it alone— 4Ui et ego hoc video 
et vos et Ulit I see this as well as you and they. 

(6). When there are several subjects of the third person^ the 
predicate is in the plural, when the plurality of subjects 
is to be set forth, as is usually the case when the sub- 
jects are names of persons >^ as Romulus et Rermis urhem 
Romam condiderunt ; coitio eonsulum et Pompeivs obsunt. If, 
however, the several subjects may he conceived as formmg 
only one whole — that is, one body of persons and things—: 
the predicate is generally put in the singular — as senatus 
poptmsque Romanus inteUigit, where the peopJe and senate 
form only one body of people ^ temmis necessitasijue co'egit^ 
where time and necessity are regarded as forming together 
one thing which coqipels. 

Note, It often happens that the subject consists of several names 
of persons, and yet the verb is in the singi]^lar, either because the 
attention ia \o^ be directed to one subject in particular, or merely 
13 I 
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because the verb agrees with the subject nearest to it, as ia Caaaar— 
Orgetorigis flia et unus e Jiliis eaptu* est; et proavus L. Murenae et 
avus praetor futt. This is more commonly the case when the several 
subjects consist of names of inanimate things. 

(c). When of several subjects one is in the plural, the predi- 
cate is generally in the plural ; but if the one nearest the 
predicate is in the singular, and is of particular importancei 
the predicate may agree with this subject alone — as prodigia 
et eorum procuralio consvles Romae (at Rome) tenuemrU; 
et Peripatetici et vetus Academia conceditj where concedit 
agrees with the nearest subject; ad corporum sancftionem 
mtdtum ipsa corpora et natura valetj where valet agrees only 
with natura^ which is the more important of the two subjects. 

Note 1. When two subjects are connected by the disjunctive con- 
junction aut, the predicate may be either in the singular or in the 
plural — as si Socrates aut Antixthenes diceret; siqutd Socrates aut 
Aristippus loeuti sirU. When two subjects are connected by aui-aut 
(either-or), vd-vel (either-or), or neque-neque (neither- nor), the predi- 
cate generally agrees with the subiect nearest to it ; but when the 
subjects are of diiferent persons, tne plural is preferable— as Haee 
neque tu neque egofecimus, 

2. Wben the several subjects are enumerated without beioff con- 
nected by conjunctions, so that each forms a sentence by itself, the 
predicate generally agrees with the nearest ; but the plural also may 
be used — as nihil libri, nihU literaet nihU doetrina prodest; quid ute 
conjunction quid ager CampanuSf quid ^usio pecuntae signijicautt 

$ 240. When the predicate consists of an adjective or parti- 
ciple, it agrees with the subject in gender, number, and case 
— as miles est fortis; milites sunt fortes; femina est timida; 
feminae sunt timidae; templum est splendidum; templa sunt 
splendida ; hie liber est meus ; hi libri sunt mei. 

Note. It sometimes happens that the predicate is in the neater 
gender, while the subject is either masculine or feminine — as lupus 
est triste sttAutis; varium et semper mutabUe femina; turpitude pejus 
est quam dolor. In all such cases the neuter adjective m the preidi* 
cate must be regarded as a substantive, and must be rendered, e.^., 
in the first sentence by * a sad thing,* in the second by 'a varymg 
and changeable thing,' and in the last by ' a worse thing,* or ' some- 
thing worse.' 

(a). When there are several subjects of the same gender, the 
predicate is either put in the plural in the same gender as 
that of the subjects, or it attaches itself more particularly 
to the one nearest to it, and remains in the singular. 
(U39,M 

Note. Sometimes, when the subjects are names of inanimate obfecta 
and of the same gender, the predicate is put in the neuter plurai<— as 
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tra et avaritia imperio potentiora sunt; nox atquepraeda hostea remO" 
rata sunt. 

(b). When the subjects are of different genders, the predicate 
may agree with the subject nearest to it, or it may be put 
in the plural: but in the latter case there are two ways, for 
if the subjects are names of persons, the predicate is com- 
monly put in the plural of the masculine gender; if they 
are names of inanimate things, the predicate is commonly 
in the neuter plural — as uxor mea etfilius mortui sunt; impe- 
riO) honoresy victoriae fortuita sunt. 

Note. This rule ia very often disregarded, for sometimes the predi- 
cate agrees only with the subject nearest to it, whether the subjects 
denote persons or things ; and if the nearest happens to be a plural, 
the predicate sometimes agrees with it alone in gender and number 
—as visae sunt fices ardorque eoeli; brachia atque humeri Wteri ab 
aqua erant, 

'c). When the subjects consist of names of persons mixed with 
names of inanimate objects, the predicate may either agree 
in the plural with the gender of the names of persons, or 
may be put in the neuter plural — as r€X et re^a ckssis pro- 
fecti sunt ; Romam rcgem regnumque Macedontae sv4i fufura 
sciunt. But in these cases, too, the predicate often agrees 
only with the subject nearest to it. 

^ 241. When the predicate consists of a substantiye^ it can- 
tidt, generally speaking, agree with the subject either in 
gender or in number — as Maecenas est dulce decus meum; but 
when both the subject and predicate denote persons or living 
beings, and when the substantive, used as a predicate, has 
two genders, it agrees with its subject like an adjective — as 
aquHa. est regina avium; philosophia est magistra vitae. Com- 
pare ^ 233. 

Note. It often happens that when the predicate consists of a sub- 
stantive, the verbs sum, jio, evado^ and others (^228) agree with the 
substantive forming the predicate — asamantium irae amoris intsgratio 
est; hie honos ignominia putanda est. 

^ 242. When the subject is accompanied hy an apposition, 
the predicate generally agrees with the subieot — as TSdlia^ 
deliciae nostrae^ tuum munuscuhan flagitat. But when plural 
names of places have the apposition urbsj oppidum, or civitas, 
the predicate agrees with the latter — ^as Athenae^ urhs nobUlis- 
sima Graeciaey a Suliae militibus direpta est. All other cases in 
which the predicate is found to agree with the apposition 
must be regarded as exceptions to the rule. 

Note 1. A subject in the plural is often referred to by such words 
as aUer-aliert alius-aliust or quisquej which stand in apposition to it, 
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and having a partitive meaning, remain in the ainfrular, though the 
predicate is in the plural — asambo exercUus, Vegens TarquinieHtisquej 
suat quisque abeunt domos; decemviri perturbati alius in aliam partem 
CMtrorum dtMcurrunt. Sometimes the plural substantive, to which 
such adjectives stand in apposition, is omitted, but must be supplied 
by the mind, to account for the plural of the predicate — as eum aliua 
alii $ub»idiumferrent, as one brought succour to the other; that is, 
when they (the soldiers) brought succour to one another. There are 
a few instances of this kind m which the predicate agrees with the 
apposition alter, alius j and quisque — as pictores et poetae suum quisqus 
opus eonsiderari vtUt. 

2. When several subjects are connected byouamitamium, quantum) 
or nisif the predicate generally agrees with tne sulyect nearest to it 
—as magis pedes quam arma eos tutata sunt; quis ilium consulem nisi 
latrones putant t 

§ 243. When the subject consists of an indeclinable word, or 
of a whole clause, it is regarded as a neater noun in the sin- 
gular, and the predicate accommodates itself to it — as pro 
patria mori honestum est, where the subject consists of the 
clause pro patria mori; errure humanum estj in errore perseve" 
rare turpe est. Compare § 235, note. 

Note. If, however, in such a case the predicate consists of a sub- 
stantive, esse and similar verbs sometimes agree with the predicate 
' — as cantentum rebus suis esse maximae sunt certissimaeque divitiae, 
where the subject consists of the clause contentum r^m$ suis esse* 

^ 244. It is a peculiarity common to all languages, that the 
real nature and meaning of the subject of a sentence is often 
more attended to than its grammatical form y the most com- 
mon phenomena of this kind are that — 
1. Collective nouns — as pars, vis, muttitudo, uterque, quisque^ 
and others, when they are used as subjects — have the pre- 
dicate in tne plural, agreeing in gender with the beings un- 
derstood — as pars perexi^ua Romam inermes delati stmt; 
missi sunt honoralissimus. qvtque. This, however, is the case 
chiefly when persons are spoken of, and even then only 
wj^n the plurality is to be set forth more prominently than 
the oneness of the body of men, whence we rarely find the 
predicate in the plural with such subjects as exercitus, das* 
sis, populus, senatusy because each of them denotes a body 
of men which is to be regarded as one whole. Compare 
i 239, b, 
2 When male beings are expressed figuratively by feminine 
or neuter substantives, the predicate sometimes follows the 
natural rather than the grammatical gender of the words 
used -^ as capita eonjurationis virgis eaesi ae securibus percusH 
swU. The same is often the case with the numeral sub- 
stantive miUia — as millia triginta servilium hipiium a^i mnL 
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3, A subject in the singular, connected with another by the 
preposition currij usually has the predicate in the plural — as 
tvse dux cum aliquot principihus capiuiHur; Hia cum Lauso de 
rfumitore saii. The singular, however, ma^ be used when 
the subjects are not conceived as performing an action or 
enduring it in common — as Tu cum Sexto scire velim quid co- 
gites^ where the main point is to know what thou (tu) art 
thinking, and not what the two together are thinking. 
4 245. Adjectives in the masculine and neuter gender are 
often used as the subjects of sentences, without their referring 
to distinct persons or things mentioned in a preceding sen- 
tence. In tnis case they are said in grammar to be used sub- 
stantivelv: the masculine gender (^noting human beings, 
homo or Jlomin^s being understood — as sctpientes virtutem cdunt; 
tners Idborem fugit; and the neuter, either in the singular or 
plural, denoting things — as omne matum vitandum est; mda 
fortvnae fortiter ferenda sunt. Compare i 232, 4. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

KELATION OF TBS NOMINATITB AND ACCVSATITB CASE. 

4 246. The nominative is the case which names the subject 
of a proposition — that is, the person or thing of which any- 
thing is said. Hence the subject of a seiktence or clause 
is in the nominative case ; ana as the predicate must a^ree 
with the subject, the predicate also is in the nominative, if it 
consists of a declinable word, and is connected with the sub- 
ject by means of the Verb esse^ or one^ of those verbs which 
express only modifications of the idea contained in esse — asfioy 
I become; evado, t become; mcmtfk^l remdAn •, vtifeor, I appear 
or seem — as Cicero fuit magnm ovator ; Appius captator aurmt 
poptdaris tvasit; Ciato fit contuk^ haec causa mala videiupy or 
imda esse videtur. 

Note. The only case in which hoth the subject and predicate appear 
in the accusative is in the constsraction of the accivative with the 
infinitive. The verb tidtor is rwely used impersonally, like the Eng- 
lish * it seems/ or ' it appearsT— as videtur mihi inrtuiem safis pmse, 
instead of which h is bett^f to say virtus mthi videtur satis posse, 

i 247. The passive Yeiks dicor^ vocotf Momtnor,. appellor^ ti' 
eifpor, scrihor, ducor, A«2wor, judicor, existimoTy numeror^ fMbl^ 
intelligOTy agnoscor, repefior^ tnventor, reddor^ creor^ ^^^tige^^ 
signofy declarory renwniioFy and some others, are ^ocog^gli^l 
by a noun as a precGoate, which must^ accordingly \^ ^ 
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sabject, be in the nominative case — as Niana rex creatus e$ti 
Aristides habitus est justissimus ; Sulla dictator dacius est* Com- 
pare § 238. 

\ 248. The acousative denotes the object of tranailive yerba 
—that ia, the person or thing affected by the action expressed 
by a transitive verb in its active form. The object of a transi- 
tive verb in the active voice is therefore always expressed 
by the accusative — as pater amnat JUium; Caesar vicU Pomr- 
peium; f rater emit librum. 

Every sentence containing a transitive verb and an object 
(accusative) may be changed into the passive form bjr chang- 
mg the accusative into the nominative (the object into tSs 
subject), and changing the nominative into the ablative with 
the preposition a or a6 before it — as Pompeitis a Caesare victM 
est; JUius a patre amatur i liber emitwr a jratre. The preposi- 
tion a or ah in such cases denotes the quarter from which the 
action proceeds. 

Note 1. We have here used the term transitive verb in the common 
acceptation of verbs with an active form, and having their object in 
the accusative. It must, however, be observed, that there are many 
transitive verbs which do not govern the accusative, but the dative or 
ablative — as dbedio and ohtemperof I obey; egeo, I want; and many 
deponents also are transitive in meaning, but govern either the dative, 
as adul^r, or the ablative, as utar. Transitives which have their ob- 
ject in any other case than the accusative, cannot be changed into the 
passive in the manner above described, but the case governed by the 
verb in the active remains the same in tfab passive, which is of an im- 
personal nature — as e^o legibue obtempero; passive* legibus a me obtem- 
peratnr. Deponents of course cannot be changed into the passive at 
all. It must iixrther be observed that some verbs in Latin are transi- 
tive — that is, have their objeet in the accusative — while in English 
they govern a different case, or are followed b3r a preposition ; and 
other verbs are transitive in English without their Latin correspond- 
ents being the same — as persuadere alicuit to persuade a person ; jmi- 
rare beUumt to prepare (one's self) for war ; ^ugere periculum^ to 
escape from the danger ; exeueare mw^m, to bring forward illness 
asani 



2. The Latin passive in many verba supplies the place of the Greek 
middle voice, and has a reflective meaning — as/a/lor, I am deceived,, 
or deceive myself; lavor^ I am washed, or wash myself; moveor, I 
am moved, or move myself; erucior, I am tormented, or torment 
myself. Others have this reflective meaning even in the active voice 
— 41S verto, I turn myself; mutot I change myself; remiito, I give 
way (or send myself back), me being understood in each case. Com- 
pare ^ 125, note 2, and ^ 126. 

f 249. As to whether a verb is transitive depends entirely 
npdn its meaning, so that the same verb may in one sense be 
transitive, while in another it is intransitive — as eonsulo 
diquenif I consult a person; eonsulo alicui^ I give a person 
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ftdviee, or take care of a person j animadverto diquid, I ol>' 
serve a thing ; animadverto in aliqiiem^ I punish a person j ardeo, 
I bum ; ardeo aliquid or aliqueniy I love a thing or a person 
ardently. 

Note 1. In this manner a great many verbs, which are properly in- 
tronsitives, may acquire a transitive meaning, and govern the accusa- 
tive. This is especially the case in poetry; but the following are 
common even in prose : — doUo and lugeo aliquidy I grieve at, and I 
mourn over a thing ; horreo altquidj I am horrified at a thins ; nUror 
aliquidf I wonder at a thing ; queror aliquidy I complain of a thing ; so 
also gemoj Utcrimo, lamentor, fieoj ploroi video; maneo (I await) ; crepo 
(am m the habit of talking of) ; depereo (I love desperately) ; navtgo 
ware (I sail on the sea) ; salto aliquem (I represent a person in danc* 
kfig). Peculieu'ities of this kind must be learned by observation. 

2. The verbs olere and redolerey *to smell of a thing,* and sapere 
and resiptre, * to taste of a thing,' are likewise used in Latin as tran- 
sitives, with an accusative of the thing of which anything smells or 
tastes — as olere vinumy to smell of wine. In like manner we find 
such expressions — as sitire sanguinem, to be bloodthirsty, or have a 
thirst oi blood ; vox hominem sonat, the voice sounds like that of a 
man ; ankelat scelusy he is panting for a crime. Poets take very great 
liberties with tntransitive verbs, and even form passives of them ; but 
their example should not be followed in pro8e>--as genteftriumj^ataef 
instead ofgefUes de quibua iriumpkatum est. 

3. Many verbs which are otherwise intransitive, and never govern 
the aecusative, are sometimes accompanied by the accusative otii sub- 
stantive of the same root, or at least of the same or a similar meaning ; 
in this case, however, the substantive in the accusative is commonly 
qualified by an a4iective, and in reality supplies the place of an adverb 
-—as vilam tutiorem vivere, ' to lead a safer life,' is the same as tutiiu 
vivere; jtutam servitutem serrtre— that is, juste servire — * to be a regu- 
lar slave ;' haec pugfia pugiiata est, ' this battle has been fought ;'^so 
also gaudium gauaere, risum ridere, ludum luderei preces precari, and 
others. 

4. Lastly, many intransitive verbs are accompanied by a neuter pro- 
noun in the accusative, denoting the thing in reference to which an 
action is performed or a feeling is manifested — as Ulud tiJbi assentior, 
I agree with you in reference to that thing; omnes unum student, all are 
anxious in reference to one thing ; non idem glorior, I do not boast in 
reference (or of) the same thing ; hoc gaudeo, I rejoice at this ; utrumque 
laetor, I am delighted with both thmgs. Compare % 253, 3, note. 

4 250. Many intransitive verbs denoting motion may, by 
bein^ compounded with prepositions, and by thus being 
modified in their meaning, become transitive, and accordingly 
povem the accusative. The prepositions chiefly used in form- 
ing such compounds are ctrcum^ per, praiter, transj super. 
Slater J adf Cttm, and in — as eircumeo, circumvenio, circumvehor, 
percurroj pervagor, ffraetereo, praetergredior, praxtervehor, transeo, 
transilioj supergredior, subterfugiOj svbterlabor, adeo, aggredior, 
adoriorj convemoj ineo^ and others ; e.g., exercitus flumen transOt, 
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the army crossed the river ; loctrni perictdosum praetervehoTj I 
ride by a dangerous place. 

Note 1. The same is the case with some verbs compounded with the 
prepositions prae and 06 — as praecedo, praegredior^ praefluo, praevenia 
ipraecurro is joined with the dative as well as with the accusative) ; 
obeo (as mortem, negotium, regionem), obambulo, ohequitOj cherro, in the 
sense of I walk, ride, wander through, or over a thing ; but they govern 
the dative when 06 signifies ' in front of/ or ' towards* — as chequUart^ 
portu, to ride towarOM the gates. Subire, *to ^o under/ or *to ap. 
proach,* is commonly construed with the accusative — aBmuroe subire; 
but also with the dative or the preposition ad — as subire ad muroe^ or 
8uhire muris. In the sense ' it occurs to me/ mihi subit, it always takes 
the dative. Supervenio (I come upon, I am added to) is construed 
with the dative — as pugnae eupervenit, he came upon the battle ; that 
is, he came while the battle was going on, or during the battle. 

2. Sometimes the preposition with which such a verb is compounded 
is repeated before the accusative — adire ad aliquem, to go to a per- 
son ; accedere ad arma, to go to arms. Verbs compounded with atf, 
and retaining their primitive meaning, are rarely found with the ac- 
cusative alone, except in poetry. Most verbs compounded with 06, 
however, govern the dative. 

3. Some intransitive verbs denoting rest in a place, as Joeere, 9tare, 
and sedere, may acquire a transitive meaning by being compounded 
with prepositions, especially with circum — as intidere IwMm, to occupy 
a place ; ineistere viam or i<er, to enter upon a journey ; muUa mepe- 
rkul(t circumstant, many dangers surround me ; tilva totum campum 
circumjacet, a forest surrounds the whole plain; exercitut urbem «6ft- 
det, the army besieges the town. 

4. The verbs excedo and egredior, in the sense of ' transgress,* go- 
vern the accusative ; but when they denote * to go' or * come out of,' 
they, like other compounds with ex, generallv repeat the preposition 
e or ex — asHnes exceanitf he transgressed the boundaries ; but ex urbe 
egreditUTy he goes out of the city. Exeello, however, is construed 
with the dative or the preposition inter — as ceteris exceUit, or inter 
ceteros exceUit. 

5. The verbs compounded with ante, antevenio, and antegredior (I 
go, or step before) are construed with the accusative ; but those de- 
noting to * excel' or * surpass* are more often found with the datiTe 
than with the accusative — such as antecedo, anieeo, anteceUo, and 
praeslo. For excelh, see note 4. 

§261. Transitive verbs, compounded with the preposition 
trans — as trtxducioy trajicio, transporto — have two accusatives, 
one of the object, and the other dependent upon the preposition, 
which is, in fact, sometinies repeated before it — as Hannibei 
Wj^ias Iherum traduxit (where iberum is governed by trans); 
mtlites Jlwnen transportai; capias trans Rk&wm trajeeit. 

Note. Sometimes, though very rarely, we find the ablative instead 
of the accusative governed by the preposition ^ as eceraevm Pa^ 
trajicere; but here the ablative denotes either the place ioA«re the 
action took place, or (he means by which it was accomplished. 

The verb adigo is sometimes construed like those compounded with 
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irons — as adigere mUiteg jugjurafidum, or ad jtujurandum, or jureju* 
randOf to put the soldiers to their oath. 

\ 262. The impersonal verbs piget (I am vexed), pudet (I am 
ashamed), poenitet (I repent), taedet (I am disgusted), and 
miseret (I pity), govern an accusative of the person in whom 
these feehiigs exist, and the genitive of the thing which causes 
them — as pudet me facti, I am ashamed of the deed ; miseret 
nos homints, we pity the man j piget puerum negligentiaej the 
boy is vexed at his carelessness. 

Decet (it is becoming) and its compotmds dedecety condecet, 
&nd indecet, likewise govern the accusative of the person to 
whom anything is or is not becoming. So also latetj it is con- 
cealed from, or unknown to. 

Note. Some of the five first of these impersonals also have an im- 
personal passive — as pertaesum estf puditum est, which are construed 
m the same manner as the active forms. Veritum est is used by Ci- 
cero in the same manner — as h&s nan est veritum, they were not afraid. 
• Decet and latet are sometimes found with the dative, the former es- 
pecially in the early writers. 

When the thing causing the feeling expressed by these impersonal 
verbs is expressed by a verb, it is always in the infinitive — as pudet 
me confiteri; taedet me enumerare, 

^253. Many transitive verbs, conveying only an incom- 
plete idea, govern, besides the accusative of the object, another 
which stands to ttie object in the relation of a predicate or 
apposition, and completes the idea contained in the verb. 
Verbs of this kind are those of naming, making, creating, 
electing, having, showing, and the like — as dicoj vocOj appelloj 
nominOj nuncupOj scribo and inscriboj ducoj habeo, judico^ existi- 
moj nwmroy puto, arhiiror^ intelligOj agnosco^ reperio, renuntioj 
invenioy faciOj reddo, instituOy constituOy creoy deligOy designo, de- 
claro (me)y praebeo {me)y praestOy and others. These same 
verbs, when in the passive, are accompanied by two nomina- 
tives,' one being the subject, and the other the predicate or 
apposition to it. See § 238. e.g., Romulus urhem Komam vocft- 
vit; avaritia homines coecos reddit; populus Numam re gem crea- 
vit ; Socrates se incolam et civem tottus mundi arbitrabatur ; Ap-' 
pius Claudius libertinorum JUios senator es legit ; Tiberius Druso 
Seianum dedit adjutorem; rex se clementem praebebit ; praesta te 
virum ; senatus Antonium kostem judicavit ; Cicero librum aliquem 
Caionem inscripsit. 

Note. In the case of the verb haheo, the object is in English often 
expressed by the preposition * in * — as hunc egregium ducem Jiahemus, 
m him we have an excellent leader. The verbs habere, putare, and 
ducere, are sometimes followed by pro, with the ablative instead of 
•the accusative of the predicate — as hdere aliquem pro koste, to con- 
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eider a person as an enemy, or in ihe light of an tneiny ; id pro nihtl» 
putot I consider this as notliing. The same meaning is sometimes 
conveyed by such expressions as aUquem in hostium numero habere, 
to consider a person as an enemy; parentis loco {in loco) aliquem 
habere, or ducere, tp look upon a person as a parent. 

§ 254. Some transitive verbs, which have the name of a 
person for their object, govern a second accusative of the 
thing which may be regarded as a second object. Such 
verbs are — 

1. doceo and edoceo, I teach; dedoeeo. I cause to unlearn; celoy 
I conceal or keep in ignorance of j e.g., docere puellam 
litteras, to teach a girl the letters ; Catilina jumntutem mala 
facinora edocebaij Catiline taught the young evil deeds ] non 
celavi te sermonem hominum^ I did not conceal from you 
what people say. Sometimes, however, the preposition de 
with tne ablative is used instead of the accusative of the 
thing — docere aliquem de aliqua re, to inform a person of a 
thing ; matrem celabat de venenOf he kept his mother in igno- 
rance regarding the poison. 

Note. When verbs of this kind are changed into the passive, the 
accusative of the first or personal object as usual becomes the sub- 
ject, but the accusative of the thin^ may remain unchanged — as le- 
giones militiam edoctae suntj but it is more common, especially with 
celoT, to use the preposition de with the ablative, except when the 
thing is expressed by the neuter of a pronoun — hoc nos celati sumuSt 
this has been concealed from us. When the thing taught is expressed 
by a verb, the infinitive is used — as doceo te Latine loqui, or tcribere-, 
I teach you to speak or write Latin. The participle doctut is found 
also with the ablative alone, as doctiu Uteris Gr<iect8, learned in 
Greek literature. 

2. The verbs poscOj reposco, and flagito (I demand), oro (T pray), 
rogo ([ ask), interrogo and percontor (I ask oi" questionj; e.g., 
pacem te poscimusj we demand peace of you; Caesar jrumen-- 
turn Aedttos flagitabatj Caesar demanded com of the Aedui; 
tribunus me xetUentiam rogavit, the tribune asked me my 
opinion. With these verbs the accusative of the thing re- 
mains unchanged when the verb is made passive — as inter^ 
rogatus sum sententiamj I was asked for my opinion. 

Note. The accusative of the thing with these verbs is most common 
when it is expressed by the neuter of a pronoun or an adjective — as id 
te oro; quod me rogas; nihil aliud teoroatque obsecro. The verbs poBCo 
^nd flagito are also construed with the accusative of the thins^, the per- 
son hemg expressed by the preposition a or ah with the ablative — as 
illud a te posco or flagito^ *I demand this of you.* This is the usual con- 
struction of the verbs peto (ask), quaero (ask), and postulo (demand). 

3. The verbs moneo, admoneo, and hortor (I admonish), and 
cogo (I compel), when the thing is expressed by the neater 
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of a pronoan or adjective — as te id umim maneOj this one 
thing I give you as my advice : pauca milites hortatus est, he 
gave the solJiers a few words of admonition. The accusa- 
tive of the thing with these verbs also remains unchanged 
when the vert> becomes passive— ^ as tntdta monemury many 
admonitions are given to us : 5t consules aliquid cogi possuntj 
if the consuls can be compelled to anything. 

Note. There are a great many intransitive verbs, which may be 
accompanied by a neuter pronoan in the accusative, denoting not the 
object, but the thing in reference to which, or in regard to which the 
action expressed by the verb is performed. Such verbs are laelori 
gloriar, iraseor, suceenseoy assentior^ dubito, gtudeoy and many others 
— as Ulud^loriort I boast in regard to that, or of that ; utrumque lae- 
tor, I rejoice at both things ; id dubito, I am in doubt regarding this 
thing ; $iquid te ojfefidi, if I have offended you in anything ; hence 
also the passive stquid e^eneum est, if offence has been given in any- 
thing, iif with these verbs the thing in reference to which the action 
takes place is expressed by a substantive, it is either put in the abla- 
tive or takes some preposition — as glorior hoc victoria, I rejoice at 
this victory. Compare $ 249, note 4. 

^255. The following prepositions always govern the accu- 
sative : — adf adversus or adversumj antej apudf circa or circum^ 
circiterj cis or citra, contrOj ergOy extra^ infroy inter, intra, juxtOy 
ob, penes, per, pone, post, praeter, propter, sectmdumy supra, trans^ 
tdtra, versus. Compare H94. 

Note 1. The words pridie and postridie, in connection with the days 
of the months, are like prepositions followed by the accusative — as 
pridie Calendas, postridie Nonas, pridie Idus, which depends upon 
the preposition ante understood. 

2. From prope are derived the adverbs propiue and jtroxime, which 
are, like prope, commonly construed with the accusative, and rarely 
with the dative ; even the adjectives propior and proxvwue are some- 
times found with the accusative, though they are more common with 
the dative. 

Praeter, in the sense of * except,' is sometimes used as a mere ad- 
verb governing no case at all — as ceteris Ikebat ab armis diseedere prae» 
ter rerum capitalium damnatis, the rest were allowed to depart except 
those found guilty of capital offences. 

Ante and post, when they are real prepositions, are put before the 
case they govern ; but they are also used as adverbs, and then they 
are put after their case, which becomes the ablative instead of the 
accusative — as ante multos annos, before many years; but fuultis 
annis ante, many years before ; post tree dies, after three days ; but 
tribus duims post, three days after. Compare % 194, note 2. 

The following four, which sometimes govern the accusative 
and sometimes the ablative, deserve more special attention : — 
1. In governs the accusative when it answers to the English 

^ into ;' that is, when it denotes motion towards the mte- 
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rior of anything — as m urhem ire^ in Gdliam frofitisti, tn 
dvitatem reci^perej in mare projicere. Also, in a secondary 
sense, when it denotes activity directed towards something, 
or in general the tendency or direction towards something 
—as scamnum habet sex pedes in loTigitudinem ; oratio in Calx- 
linam (a speech directed against Catiline) ] amor in patriam 

ilove directed towards one's country) : consistere in orhem 
to stand tO£rether so as to form a circle) ; midta dixk iri earn 
sententiam (he said much in the direction of thifi opioibn— 
that is. he said much to the same effect) ; commealus in tres 
annos (provisions for three years) : indies (from day to day 
— that is, daily). 
In governs the ablative when it denotes being in a place, 
answering to the English ' in' — as in urbe esse, in horto 
amhulari, in flumine nami^re^ in campo cwrrere; and also 
in all derivative meanings, where no motion towards 
anything is expressed— as tn morhoy in or during the 
disease ; m hoc homine^ in this man, or in the case of this 
man. 

Note 1. Jn joined to the name of a person must often be rendered 
in English by ' in the caee of* — as "hocfacere in eo consuerunt, they 
were accustomed to do this in the case of that man ; hoe did in servo 
non potest, this cannot be said in the case of a slave. 

There are a few cases in which in is joined with, the accusative, 
although no motion is expressed — Bshaherein potestatem (for potentate); 
in amicitiam ditionemgue populi Eamani esse; but these are mere irre- 
gularities of speech. Tne verbs pono, toco, colloco, statuo, constituOf 
on the other hand, although they denote motion, are yet regularly 
construed with tn and the ablative — as Epicurus ponit sutnmum bonum 
in voluptate. The compounds tnuwno, repono^ and expono, however, 
are sometimes found with m, and the accusative. 

2. After some verbs compounded with in, this preposition may be 
repeated either with the accusative or the ablative — as inadere cdiyuid 
in tabulam, or in tabula, to inscribe a thing on a table. Sometimes 
they are joined with the dative — as nomen inscribere aaxis, to inscribe 
the name on the rocks. In some cases there is a slight difference of 
meaning — as furem, in carcerem inclwUt (he takes the thief to the 
prison and locks him up there) ; furem in <arcere includit (he locks 
the thief up in the prison) ; and furem careere indudit (he locks up 
the thief by means of a prison). 

2. Svb governs the accusative when it denotes motion towards 
under a thing — 2ls venire svb oculos; sub scalas se conjicere. 
It also governs the accusative when it refers to time, and 
signifies ^ about ' — as sub idem tempus, about the same time; 
sub noctem. towards night ; sub Hannibalis adventum, about 
the time of HannibaPs arrival. 

It governs the ablative when it denotes being under anything* 
•^&9 sub muTO, sfdf oeuhs; sometimes, though very rarely, 
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it is constraed with the ablative^ wheri it denotes time — as 
sub ipsa profectione^ about the very time of departure. 

3. Super is joined in good prose with the ablative only when 
it denotes ^ about' or * concerning' — as super hac re ad te 
scribanij I shall write to you about this matter. In all 
other cases it governs the accusative, though poets some- 
times use it with the ablative — as super focOj over or on the 
hearth. 

4. Suhter is generally construed with the accusative, and 
rarely with the ablative, except in poetry. 

§ 256. Verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, denoting extent of 
time or space, govern the accusative of the noun describing 
the extent. Adjectives of this kind are longusj latus, ahus, 
crassus ; e.g.. hasta sex pedes lonsa, a lance six feet long; n 
fossa decern pedes cdta^ a ditch ten teet deep ; fines Helvetiorum 
patehant in longitvdinem ducerUa quadra ginta millia passuum; 
laborare dies noctesque; Troja decern annos oppugnata est; tres 
annos mecum habitavit. 

Note 1. Instead of the accusative denoting extent or duration of 
time, we sometimes, especially in later writers, find the ablative — 
as Panaetius vixit triginta anniSf instead of annos. Sometimes the 
accusative is accompanied by the preposition ;)er — as per tres annos 
mecum habitavit; but this preposition suggests that the writer or 
speaker regards the extent of time as a long one. 

2. When the distance between two places is indicated, the measure 
of the distance may be expressed either by the accusative or the abla- 
tive, though the former is preferable — as ahest tridui iter^ it is three 
days' journey distant ; or ahest tridui itinere; castra lacat mUle passus 
<e6 hoste; magnum spatium abesse (to be at a great distance), or magno 
tpatio t^esse. Sometimes, however, the distance is indicated by the 
words spatium or intervallum, which are always put in the ablative-;* 
as quindecim milium tpatio castra ah Tarento posuitj he pitched his 
camp at a distance of fifteen miles from Tarentum. When the place 
from which the distance is calculated is not mentioned, the preposi- 
tion a or ab is sometimes pat before the words describing the dis- 
tance; as in Caesar — a mUlibut passuum duobus castra posueruntf 
they pitched their camp at a distance of two thousand paces. 

3. In like manner .ne participle natust in the sense of *old,Vi8 
joined with the accusative of the number of years which a person has 
lived — as viginti annos natus est, he is twenty years old ; seat annos 
natus; six years old. 

§ 257. Names of towns and small islands are put in the ac- 
cusative without any preposition to express motion towards 
them in answer to the question whither 1 — SisRomamprofectus 
est J he has gone to Rome j legatos Athenas misit, he sent am- 
bassadors to Athens: Corintkvm abiit, he went away to Co- 
rinth J Delum navigamtj he has sailed to Delos. 
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Noie 1. The preposition arf, with names of towns, always signiftvs 

* near' or * in the neighbourhood of,' and is equivalent to apud — aaad 
Capuamprofectui est, he has gone to the neighbourhood of Capua; 
kaec ad Geronium gesta sunt, these things were done near Geronium. 
Ad is further used when the distance between two places is stated— 
as omnis ora a Salonis ad Orieum. 

2. When the substantive urbs or 4»ppidum is put before the name 
of a town, motion to it is expressed by the preposition in — as consul 
pervenii in oppidum Cirtam, the consul arrived in the town of Cirta. 
When urbs or oppidum, accompanied by an adjective, is added as ap- 
position to the name of a town, the apposition likewise usually takes 
the preposition tn— as Demaratus se cowttUit TarquinioSt in urhem 
Etruriae forentissimam. 

3. Motion to large islands and countries is generally expressed by 
tn with the accusative, but sometimes the preposition is omitted, and 
poets, in particular, are very free in their use of the accusative alone 
to express motion or direction towards a place ; hence we find Cyprum 
venit, as well as in Cyprum venit; Ilaliam venit; Ae^yptum profec' 
tus est; verba non pervenientia aures (for ad aures); Dido et dux Tro- 
janus speluncam eandem (for in speluneam eandem) deveniunt. 

4. The words domus (house) and rus (country) are always put in 
the accusative without a preposition to express ♦h* place whither f — 
as domum revertor, I return home ; domos redxttrunt. they returned 
home — that is, each to his own house ; rus ire, to go into the country. 
The same construction remains when domus is joined by a possessive 
pronoun or a genitive — as domum meam venit, he came to my house ; 
domum Pompeii venisti, thou earnest to the house of Pompey; so 
also domum alienam, to another man's house ; domum regiam, to a 
royal house ; but when domus is accompanied by an adjective, it is 
more common to add the preposition in. The accusative domum ia 
retained also with verbal substantives denoting motion towards— as 
reditio domum, the return home ; reditus Romam, the return to Rome. 

§ 258. In ezclaraations of wonder or grief at the state or 
condition of a person or a thing, the name of the person or 
thing is put in the accusative either with or without an hiter- 
jection — as heu me misemm ! or me miserum ! — Oh, I, wretched 
man ! 0, fallacem hominum spem! — Oh, the deceitful hope of 
men ! Hanc audaciam! — Oh, this audacity ! 

Note 1. The accusative in these and similar expressions may be 
explained by supplying some suitable verb, such as 'behold' or 

* look at,' aspiee or aspicite. 

2. In connection with interjections the vocative also may be usei^ 
-as magna vis veritatis! fortunate adolescent! Pro, dii immor^ 
tales / Pro, sancte Jupiter I The interjections kei and vae are usually 
joined with the dative— as keimihi/ vae misero mikil En and ecee, 
which direct attention to something present, are usually construed 
with the. nominative — as ecce tuae literae! lo (behold) your letter! 
En ego ! here I am ! They are rarely found with the accusative, as 
in the expression ecee me ! and in the contracted forms eceum for ecce 
eum, eccos for ecce eosi eccillum for ecce iUum, ecciUawi for eeee illam, 
and eccistam for ecce istam. Compare ^ 115, note 4. 
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4 269. We have already remarked several cases in which 
poets are more free in the use of the accusative than prose 
writers, though the latter sometimes also make use of similar 
expressions. The following cases deserve especial notice : — •• 

1. The participle perfect passive (like the Greek perfect passive 
or middle) sometimes denotes, in a reflective sense, a person 
having done something to himself, and accordingly governs 
an accusative like an active verb — as Dido Sidoniam picto 
chlamydem circumdata limbo (Virg.) — that is, quae sibi circum- 
dederat; pueri laevo siispensi loctUos tabulamqme lacerto (Hor.)j 
Jtmo nondum antiquum saturala Dolorem (Virg.). In the same 
manner the passive of the verbs cingo (I ^rd), accingOj in- 
due (I clothe), exuo (I undress or put off), induco (I cover), 
sometimes has a reflective meaning, and is ioinea with an 
accusative — as galeam induiturj he puts on (himself) a hel- 
met 5 Priamus ferrum cingitur, Priam is giraed (girds him- 
self) with the sword. Sometimes, however, the passive 
participle retains its genuine passive meaning — as in per 
pedes trajectus lora tumentes^ a person through whose feet 
thongs were drawn ; victima indmta comibus aurumj a victim 
whose horns are (have been covered) covered with gold. 

Note. In prose it is usual to say induo vestem, I put on 'a garment ; 
and induo aliauem veste, I dress some one with a garment. On 
the analogy ot what was said above, we also find censeri magnum 
agri modum, to enter a large amount oi land in the census lists ; 
moveri Cydopa, to dance the Cyclops, or imitate the Cyclops in 
dancing. 

2. The accusative is often used with passive and intransitive 
verbs, to denote the part to which the attribute contained in 
the verb is limited. Such an-Accusative may fitly be termed 
an accusative of reference or limitation — as os humerosque 
deo similis, resembling a god in regard to his face and 
shoulders — the resemblance being here limited to the face 
and shoulders ; qui genus estis ? who are you in regard to 
your descent? capita Phrygio velamur aniictu, we are co- 
vered as far as our heaiis are concerned; ictus adversum 
femur, struck in front of the thigh ; saucius pedes, wounded 
in his feet. 

Nate 1. With the exception of the words denoting * wounded,' 
which generally are accompanied by an accusative expressing the 
part which is wounded, it is more common in prose to use the abla- 
tive -— as . ore humeroque similis deo^ resembling a god in face and 
shoulders. The accusative is, in fact, an imitation of the Greek 
language, in which it is of very common occurrence. 

2. There are some instances in which even in prose such an aecu - 
sative, in the sense of an advorb, is quite common — as in the ex- 
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preBsions magn im or maximam partem (for magna or maxima parte), 
Mn a great measure,' or 'for the most part;' vicem meam, tuawt^ 
stiamf &c. in my, thy, his place, &.c. ; e.g., tuam vicem taepe doleo, 
I am often grieved ibr you. So also ceterum find cetera, * in other 
respects,' or * as for the rest.' 

§ 260. There are certain expressions in which the aocu 
sative, especially of neuter pronouns, stands for the genitire 
or ablative — as id temporis, at that moment of time, for eo 
tempore; id or illud aetatis for ejtis or illius aetatis^ of that 
age — as homo id aetatis; id or hoc eenus for ejus or hvjus 

feneris, of that kind — as tc^ genus aTioj other things of this 
ind. 

Note. We may here also notice the accusative in elliptical expres- 
sions, in which it must be explained by supplying some verb — as 
aiio mihi fortunam, si nan conceditur utit what am I to do with my 
fortune, if I am not allowed to use it ? where fortunam may be ex- 
plained by supplying habeam; unde mihi lapidem (jtumam) t whence 
shall 1 get the stone f 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

t7SE OF THE DATIVE CASE. 

^261. The dative generally expresses the person or thins 
for which, or in regard to which, something is or is done, and 
may therefore be termed the remoter object. The English 
. language usually expresses this relation by the prepositions 
* to' or * for' — as Solon leges Atheniensihus scripsit^ Solon wrote 
laws for the Athenians; non scholae sed vitae discimusj we 
learn not for the school, but for life ; oraho nato filiam^ I shall 
ask his daughter for my son ; domus pulchra dominis aeStificor 
tuTy non muribusj a beautiful house is built for its owners, not 
for mice. 

Note 1. When the English preposition *for' signifies 'instead of,* 
or 'in defence of,' the relation is never expressed by the dative, but 
always by pro with the ablative — as jyro me locutus e»f , he has spoken 
for (instead of) me, or on my behalf, in my defence ; pro patria mori, 
to die for (in the defence of) one's country. 

2. The dative is generally connected with the predicate of a clause, 
but it may also belong to an entire clause, and take the place of 
the genitive or some preposition with another case — as ie fini9 
populationibuB fuitj where population^ms depends on the clause is finis 
fuit, and where, instead of the dative, popuUUionum. might be used. 
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which genitive would then depend upon finis; (fuit kuic rei testia est t 
who is witness to this affair ? where the genitive hujus rei would be 
dependent upon testis; Aduatici locum sibi domicilio delegerunt^ where 
the dative domicilio is dependent upon the clause locum dele^erunt. 
Poets take greater license in the use of the dative — as in Virgil, Die- 
aimulanti quae eit rebue causa novandis, where in prose we should 
say causa rerum novandarum; and in Tacitus, longo hello materiay 
'fuel for a long war/ where the common expression would be longi 
belli materia. 

§ 262. The dative accordingly is used with transitive verbs, 
when, besides their object^ a person or thing is mentioned to 
which or for which the action is performed — as exercitum 
cdUgae tradidii, he surrendered the army to his colleague; 
warn tibi monstrOj I show you the way; pater librum miki 
dedit, the father has given me a book ; stdus militum duct man' 
dataestf the wellbeing of the soldiers was intrusted to their 
leader. 

Note 1. la a great many cases lfce< transitive verb and its object 
together constitute, as it were, only one idea, and express that some- 
thing is done to or in reference to some one or something. Such 
expressions are always joined with the dative^^is^netn beilo tmponere, 
where finem imponere is only a paraphrase for finire; praecludere adi- 
turn hosti, where likewise praecZudfere aditum must be taken together 
as expressing only one idea ; morem gerere alicui; nullus locus poeni" 
tentiae reUctus est. If, however, the person or thing to which, or^ 
reference to which, anything is done, is regarded as connected with 
the object rather than with the verb and the object coniointly, the 

J genitive must be used — as finem faciam dicendi, I shall finish, or 
eave off speaking. 

2. Some phrases of this kind admit of a different mode of expression 
with a difference in meaning — as dare puero litterast to give a letter 
to the boy, that he may forward it ; dare litteras ad puerum, to write 
a letter to the boy, or to give some one a letter to be delivered to the 
boy ; miltere alicui librum, to send a book to some one, that he may 
have it and use it ; but miitere librum ad ali^uem^ * to send a book to 
some one,' without its being implied that u is for his use ; scribere 
alieui, to communicate something to a person by letter; scribere ad 
aliquemt to address a letter, to some one ; dieere populo^ to tell to the 
people ; dicere ad populum, to speak before the people. There are a 
great many other instances of the same kind, but these are sufficient 
to show the principle. 

f 263. Many transitive verbs compounded with the prepo- 
sitions adj ante, circurn^ cum^ex, in, inler, ob, post, prae, and 
sub, have, besides their real object, some other noun, the rela- 
tion to which is indicated by the prepositions; and this 
other noun is put in the dative both with the active and 
passive of such compound verbs — as haec res miki magnttm 
commodum affert, this affnir gives me a great advantage: 
miiites consvU circumfundebantttr, the soldiers were crowdmg 
14 i2 
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around the consul; circumdar£ moenia urbi^ to pat waifs 
around the city, or surround the city with walls; magnum 
mihi imposuit negotium. he has imposed upon me a serious 
business; se dterius potestati suhjicere^ to submit to another 
man's power. 

If, however, by such compound verbs, the idea of place 
contained in the prepositions is to be expressed more empha- 
tically than the mere action contained in the verb, the prepo- 
sition with its proper case must be repeated— as signa inferre 
in hostesj to carry the standards againdt the enemy ; eriptrt 
aliquem e jteriado, to rescue a person from (or out of) danger j 
inscribere in tabula^ to write upon a tablet. 

Note 1. This rule is not always strictly observed, for some verbs, 
compounded with ad, especially addo, adjicio, adjun^o, are found 
-more frequently with the preposition repeated than with the dative, 
although the idea of place is not to be set forth with any degree of 
prominence — as applico me ad philosophiamt ad virtutem, I apply my- 
self to philoBOnhy, to virtue ; Hit adjungo mihi amicum, I gain a 
friend for myself. Snhjicio and suhjurtgo admit of both constructions 
—as suhjicio illiquid oeulis, and sub oculos, 

2. Verbs compounded with cum (con) repeat the preposition in most 
cases, but the dative also occurs-^ as comparare Graecoi cum Roma" 
nis; parva componere ma^fiis; but after communicare the preposition 
is always repeated. The vert}s socio, jungo, and continue, also are 
sometimes joined with the dative, their meaning being similar to that 
of verbs compounded with cum— as sapientia juncta eloquentiae; con-, 
tinuo laborem diumum nocturno. 

3. In the later times of the Latin language it became more and 
more customary not to repeat the preposition, but to use the da- 
tive. 

4. The verbs adspergo and circumdo admit of a different construc- 
tion from that pointed out above ; for instead of maenia urbi dream- 
dare, we may also say urbem circumdare moenibus (ablative, * with 
walls'), and adspergere alicui maculam, or adspergere aliquem macula 
(ablative, * with a stain'). Comj)are below, ^ 290. 

§264. The dative is joined with many intransitive verbs, 
such as those which denote benefiting, pleasing, injuring, ana 
others. The principal verbs of this kind Site—prosumj ohsum, 
noceoj incommodOf expedite conducit; adversor, obtrectOj officio^ 
cedo, suffragoTj rtfragor^ intercede, gratificor; faveoj studeoj 
i^osco, indulgeOj invideo, insidior; auxilioTj opittdor, patro* 
cmor, constdoj prospicio, medeoTj parco; placeo, displieeo ; imperOf 
obedio^ obsequor, obtemperOj pareo, serviOj famulor; assentiof, 
advdoTy blandioTj irascor, succ€ns^,Oj eonvicior, midedicoj minor; 
suadeoj persucdeo; credo, fido^ conMo^ diffido; desum nitbOj 
propinquOj appropinquOj supplicOy viaeor (seem or appear) ; occi* 
ait J contingity evenit ; libet, licet; obviam eo, praesto sum, dicto 
atidiens sum. 
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Ntfte 1. Many of these verbs are in fact tramitives, which hav« 
their object in the dative case, for which reason they have only an 
impersonal passive — as mihi invidetuTt I am envied ; nemini parcitur^ 
no one is spared; legHms parendum est, laws must be obeyed. Such 
verbs require particular attention on the part of the learner, because 
in many cases their English equivalents are real transitives governing 
the objective case or accusative. Sometimes an accusative of the 
object is added, even in Latin, to the dative— «s credo tS)i hanc rem; 
imperavit provindae tributuniy or milites; hoc mihi nersuadet; mihi 
mtnatus est mort&n; invideo alicui cdiquam rem; and the like. 

2. Some verbs of this kind are sometimes construed with the dative 
and sometimes with the accusative, according to their meaning — as 
eonsulo alicui, 1 give advice to some one, or take care of some one; 
but eonsulo aliquem, I ask a person for advice, or consult him} me/uo 
and timeo aliquem, I dread or fear a person; but timeo and metu^ 
dlicui, I am in fear for some one, lest any harm should be done to 
him ; caveo aliquem, I am on my guard against a person, but caveo 
alicui, I am cautious for, or on behalf of, a person; prospicio and 
vrovideo aliquid, I foresee a thing, but with the dative, 'I provide 
tor;' moderor, with the accusative, 'I arrange, regulate,' with the 
dative, *I moderate;' tempera, with the accusative, 'I arrange' or 
* mix,' but with the dative, * I moderate.' 

3. Others, again, are joined with the dative or accusative without 
any perceptible difference of meaning — as adulor (mostly with the 
accusative), aemUlor (nearly always with the accusative), comitor, 
despero, and praestolor. 

4. It sometimes, though rarely, happens that a substantive derived 
from a verb governing the dative is itself joined with that case — as 
obtemveratiolegibus, obedience to the laws; insidiae consuli, snares 
laid for the consul. 

§ 265. Intransitive verbs compounded with the prepositions 
ad, antej cwrn^ in, inters ob, postj prae, (r«), sub, and supery 
follow the same rule as the compound transitives mentioned 
in ^ 263 f e.g., adesse amicisy to succour one's friends ] ante- 
ceUere omnihusj to surpass all ; indormire causaey to fall asleep 
over a thing ; oecurrere hostibusy to rush against the enemy j 
pra$esse eqaitibusj to command the cavalry ; interesse proelioy 
to take part in a battle ) resisHtur autdaciae hostiumy resistance 
is made against the audacity of the enemy; egentibus sub- 
veniendum esty the needy must be assisted. But, on the other 
hand, navis aahaeret nd scopuluniy the boat sticks to the rock ] 
inhaeret senttntia in tmimoy the opinion is fixed in my mind ; 
severitas inest in vultUj there is severity in his countenance ; 
eongressum est cum hostCy the attack was made upon the 
enemy. 

Note, Sometimes a different preposition is used firom that with 
which the verb is compounded — as obrepit in animum, it comes over 
my mind ; obversari ante oculos, to float before one's eyes. So also 
ifummbo in^ or ad aliquid; ecquiesco in aliqua re. In the case of the 
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verbs adjaeeo, adtto, and atsideoi we ^nerallf find the dative rarely 
the accusative, and never the preposition repeated. 

§ 266. The verb esse governs the dative in the sense of ' to 
be,' or • to exist for a person's use,' when it must be rendered 
in English by the verb *to have' — as mihi sunt muttilibri^ I 
have many books ; homini cum deo similitudo est, man has a 
resemblance to God ; controversia mihi est cym fratrej I have a 
controversy with my brother; mihi nomen est^ I have a name, 
or I am called. 

Note. In the last-mentioned instance, when the name is added, it 
may either be put in the nominative, so as to stand in apposition to 
nomen— aa nomen msi etat Eomulus — or the name may be a sort of 
attraction to the dative ipsit and be put in the dative — as nomen ipfi 
erat Eomulo. Sometimes the name itself is put in the genitive, as in 
English, being governed by nomen — as nomen ip$i erat RomvlL 
These variations occur not only when esse is the verb to nomen^ but 
also when we have such expressions as nomen dare, nomen manet^ 
nomen inditum est^ and others. 

h 267. Adjectives generally govern the dative when it is to 
be expressed that the qualities which they denote exist for 
some person or thing; e.g., pax reipublicae utilis erat, the peace 
was useful to the republic ; res tibi facilisy ceteris dijficiltSy the 
thing easy for you, difficult for others; haec res mihi et om- 
nibvs meis gratissima erat, this thing was most agreeable to me 
and mine. 

But in particular the dative is joined with such adjectives 
as denote a certain relation to something or somebody, as those 
expressing a kindly or unkindly disposition, similarity, proxi- 
mity ; e.g., amicusj inimicus, aequusj ini^uus, propitiusj infensusj 
infestusy obnoxius; par, impctr. aispar^ stmilisj dissimilis, conserC- 
taneus, contrarius, aequalisypropinquusj propior, proximus, vicinus, 
finitimusj conterminus, affinisj cognatus ; e.g^ hie locus urbi pro- 
piriquus est, this place is near the city ; omnia mihi invisa atque 
infesta erant^ all things were opposed to me and hostile; dii 
nobis propitii ervntj the gods will be propitious to, us. 

Note 1. Respecting propior and proximus with the accusative, see 
above, $ 254, note 2. Some of these adjectives — as amicus, intmitus, 
famUiaris, aequalis, cognatus, propinquus, and others, are often used 
as substantives, and as such goyem the genitive ; the same is some- 
times the case even when they are in the superlative — as amnricttmtM, 
nostrorum hominum. 

2. The adjectives simxlis,dissim\lis, and par, govern the dative when 
an outward resemblance is to be indicated-r-as caniM luvo stmilis est; 
but when a resemblance in character is to be expressea, they usually 
govern the genitive. Ajacis similis, accordingly, is, 'similar to Ajax 
m character and disposition.* Diversus, in the sense ofdissimilis, is 
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found in poetry with the dative, though it is commonly followed by 
the preposition a or ah. Affinis, in the sense of * partaking' or ' ac- 
complice,' may be construed either with the genitive or the dative— 
as ajinu huic turpitudini, or kujus turpiiudinis. The dative occurs 
in poetry also with the verbs dUcrepo, differo, disto, dieaideof instead 
of the ablative with a or ab. 

3. Adjectives denoting aptness, fitness, or unfitness for anything — 
such as aptusy utilise habilis, idoneus, accommodatus — are more n'e- 
quentiy construed with nd and the accusative than with the dative^- 
as ?unM ad nuUam rem. utilis, aptus, idoneus t a man useful or fit for 
nothing. Superstes (surviving) in early Latinity was joined with the 
dative, but anerwards mor^ commonly with the genitive. 

4. The following adverbs also are usually construed with the da- 
tive: convenienteTf congruentery constanter^ and obsequenter; e.g., 
vivere eonvenienter naturae, to live consistently with nature. Poets 
now and then, in imitation of the Greek language, join the pronoun 
idem (6 avrds^ with the dative — as idem facit occidentif he does the 
same thing as one who kills. 

4 268. Names of towns and small islands are pat in the 
dative, to denote the place where anything is or happens — ^as 
Romae^ at Rome; Capuaey at Capua; AUienisj at Athens. 
When the name belongs to the second or third declension, it 
takes the termination i — e.g., Corintkiy at Corinth ; Tarentij at 
Tarentum , Carthaginij at Carthage ; Auxurij at Auxur ; Lace' 
daemonij at Lacedaemon. 

Note 1. That the dative of the second declension in Latin should at 
one time have ended in i cannot be surpnsing, since the same is the 
case in Greek ; and manj^ Latin words continued in the best age of 
the language to make their dadve in i — as ulli, nulliy alii, neutri, &;c. 
In words of the third declension we sometimes find the termination 
e, whence it is usually said that names of towns of the third declen- 
sion are put in the ahlative, to denote the place where? but the e is 
only a softer form for t — as in here for heri. The termination t, to 
denote place where (the Sanscrit locative), occurs also in the adverbs 
ibi, ubi, hie (that is, hi-ce), illic (ilH-ce). 

2. If a name of a town is accompanied by an apposition, the latter 
usually takes the preposition in with the ablative— as milites Albae 
constiterunt, in urbe ojyportuna, &,c.; but sometimes the ablative is 
used without a preposition — as Corinthi, Achaiae urhp, at Corinth, a 
town of Achaia. When the word urhs or oppidum precedes the name 
of a town, the preposition in is always used-^as in urbe JRoma, in the 
city of Rome ; in insula Samo, in the island of Samos ; so also in ipsa 
Alexandria, 

3u The termination t is also used to denote place where in the words 
domi, at home ; humi, on the ground ; belli, in war ; mililiae (for m«7t- 
tiat), in war. Domt may be joined by a possessive pronoun or a geni- 
tive — as domi suae, in his house ; domi Caesaris, in the house of Cae- 
sar ; but when any other adjective is added, the preposition in with 
the ablative must be used — as in domo celdtri, in a celebrated house. 
Instead of humij poets sometimes use humo or in humo. A similar 
use of this locative case in i occurs in o»mt, in certain phrases da- 
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noting doubt or fear ^ as te angis animi (also animo) you torment 
yourself in your mind ; pendemvs animi, we are doubtful ni our minds. 

^269. The datives of the personal pronouns mihij Hbi. st6i, 
and nobisj are frequently used in expressions of astonishment 
and censure, and in questions, denoting a certairi vivacity of 
feeling and familiarity for which there is nothing equivalent 
in our language. This kind of dative, which occurs still 
more fret[uently in Greek, is called the Ethical Dative; e.g., 
Hie mihi quisquam misericordiam nominat ! Let any one here 
talk to me of mercy! Qtdd ait nobis Sannio? What does 
Sannio say? or what does our Sannio sa^? Quid tibi vis? 
What do you wantl Quid sibi vdunt haec verba? What do 
these words mean ? 

§ 270. The dative is used to denote the purpose which any- 
thing serves, or the eflfect it produces. This is the case espe- 
cially with esse in the sense of ' to redound to,' or * to serve 
the purpose of), do, habeo, milto, venio, pono, duco^ verto, tribuo. 
It not unfrequently happens that such verbs are also accom- 
panied by their ordinary dative — as cui bono est? to whom is 
It (does it) any good ? — est mihi et honori et utilitaii, it does me 
honour and is useful to me; hoc est argumento^ documentor testi- 
monio, this serves as an argument, a proof, a testimony ; pater 
filio id cuipae dedit, the father considered this to be the fault 
of the son ; hoc mihi suferbiae tribuit, he put this to my pride } 
hunc librum mihi munert dedit^ he gave me this book as a pre- 
sent; eum ludibrio habuitj he made a laughing-stock of hira: 
Caesar legiones duos castris praesidio reliquit, Caesar left behind 
two legions as a protection for the camp ; so also receptui canere, 
to sound a retreat. 

Nhte. Sometimes, however, instead of the dative denoting the pur- 
pose, the accusative is used in apposition to another noun — as librum 
mUii donum dedit, he gave the bcrok to me as a present ; but the dative 
is much more common. When, in addition to the name of an officer, 
the object of his office is mentioned, the latter is e^enerally expressed 
by the dative of a substantive joined by a gerundivum — as decemviri 
leeihut scribendis creati sunt^ decemvirs were created for the purpose 
ofdrawing up a code oflaws ; triumviri agris dividendia, rei jnihlicae 
eoHstituendae. 

§ 271. With passive verbs the agent is sometimes expressed 
by the dative instead of the ablative with the preposition a or 
ab. This, however, is done more frequently in poetry than 
in prose, and oftener with the compound tenses of the passive 
than with the simple ones — as quidquid mihi (for a me) stis- 
ceptum est, whatever has been undertaken by me ; nan intel~ 
ligor tdli (ab ullo), I am not understood by any one ; carmina 
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giKU scrthuntur aquae potoribm {a potoribus)^ poems which are 
written by water-drinkers. 

The gerundive is regularly construed with the dative in- 
stead of the preposition a or ab — as hoc mihi faciendum est, this 
must be done by me ; non omnibtis eadem facienda suntj not all 
men must do the same things. 

Note. Here it may be observed that poets sometimes express mo- 
tion towards with the dative — as coe2o, towards heaven; spolia eonji- 
eiunt ignit they throw the spoils into the iire, where in prose we 
should say in caelum and in ignem. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

USB OF THE GENITIVE CASE. 

♦ 272. The genitive principally serves to denote that rela- 
tion between two substantives by which the two conjointly 
express only one idea, the genitive supplying the place of an 
adjective — as castra hoslium, the camp of the enemy — that is, 
the hostile camp ] damns patris, the house of the father — that 
is, the paternal house. The genitive, however, is sometimes 
also governed by verbs and adjectives. 

Note 1. The genitive is often called the possessive case, because 
It denotes possession, connection, or origin — as flius Ciceronis, the 
son of Cicero ; dominus servi^ the master of the slave ; horti Sallustii, 
the gardens of Sallust ; libri Ciceronh, the books of Cicero (either 
written by him, or belonging to him). The relation of the genitive 
is expressed in English by tne termination s — as my father's house^ 
or more commonly by prepositions, especially of. 

2. A substantive governing the genitive may be omitted when it is 
mentioned in a preceding part of the sentence, and can thus be easily 
supplied by the mind — as meo judicio stare malo quam omnium reli- 
quorum, t will rather take my stand on my own judgment than (on 
the judgment) of all the rest ; fl^t jMter defUii morte, de patrisjllius, 
the father wept over the death of his son, tne son over (the death) of 
his father. Sometimes, though rarely, the place of the substantive 
governing the genitive is supplied by the pronoun hie or iUe — as nuU 
him virtus aliam mercedem desiderat praeter hanc laudis et eloriaef 
virtue desires no other reward except that of p/aise and tionour 
(which I have already mentioned). Sometimes, when the substantive 
governing the genitive is omitted, the -word which should be in the 
genitive is put m the case of the omitted substantive — as oratto cap- 
tivorum convenit cum perfugis (that is, cum oratione perfugarum)^ the 
words of the captives agreed with those of the deserters ; ingenia 
nostrorum hominummultum ceteris hominibus praestiteruntf the genius 
of our countrymen has greatly surpassed that of all other men (for 
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multum ceterorum hominum mfetiim). But such expressions are 

anomalies which should not be imitated. 

3. In speaking of the temple of a god, the words aedcs and templum 
are often omitted, especially after the prepositions ad and ah — as ad 
Opis {aedes), near the temple of Ops ; ad Vestae, near the temple of 
Vesta. Sometimes also the words filiua, uxor, and servua, are omitted 
•—as Vtrania Ptfonis, Verania, the wife of Piso ; Hasdruhal GitigoniM^ 
Hasdrubal, the son of Gisgo ; Flaccus Claudii, Flaccus, the slave of 
Claudius. 

S 273. Substantives which are derived from transitive verbsj 
and have an active meaning, govern, like all other substantives, 
a genitive ; but this genitive may be of a twofold nature-^ 
namely, objective^ when it denotes the person or thing affected 
by the action implied in the substantive — as amor patriae j 
love for one's country; accusatio sceleratorum, the accusatioa 
of criminals; timoi' kostnan, the fear of one's enemies^ — or 
subjective, when it denotes the person or thing from which the 
action implied in the governing substantive proceeds — as 
amor parentum^ the love which parents entertain (e.g., for 
their children); odium hominum, the hatred which men bear 
(to one another); Romanorum res gestae, the things done by 
the Romans, or tne deeds of the Romans. 

Note 1. Sometimes it may be uncertain whether a genitive is sub- 
jective or objective^^as amor Dei may be ' the love wnich we feel for 
God' (objective), and * the love which God feeU towards us' (subjec- 
tive); so also timor hostium and odium hominum. The real meaning 
is usually clear from the context ; but where the ffenitive would pro- 
duce a decided ambiguity, its use must be avoided. 

2. Substantives expressing a state of feeling, either friendly or 
hostile, oflen take a preposition instead of the genitive, whereby all 
ambiguity is avoided — as odium mulierum and odium in mulieres; 
Meum erga teatudium, my zeal for thee ; revereutiatidvermakomineM, 
reverence for men. When the governing word itself is in the geni- 
tive, the preposition is almost necessary — as $iquid amoris erga me in 
te residet, if there is any particle of love for me m yoU. A preposition 
must be used when the governing substantive expresses motion — as 
iier in Italiam, iter ex Htapania, 

3. The objective genitive with such verbal substantives, therefore, 
expresses the same thing which with the verb would be expressed by 
the accusative. But the objective genitive occurs also with substan- 
tives which are not derived from verbs governing the accusative, and 
it then denotes a sort of remoter object to whicn the acti^ implied 
in the verb tends — fis incitamentum -^riculorum, the incitement to 
brave dangers ; aditus taudis, the access to praise ; amicitia eat omni&m 
divinarumhumanarumque rerum eonaenaio, friendship is the agreement 
on all affairs human and divine ; fiducia virium, confidence in one's 
strength ; victoria belli civilia, the victory in the civil war ; contetitio 
konorumtiY\e contest for honours ; dux belli,the commander in the war. 

4. As a possessive pronoun supplies the place of a genitive, we can 
■ay both vettri cauaam ago and veatrt:m cauaam ago, I conduct your 
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ease; ^e^tnt^ns (or «t(t)ace»9afar, he was his own accuser; fiduda 
tua or tuii confidence in thee ; rotionem habei iuam or 9ui, he takes no- 
tice of himself. For the same reason apossessive pronoun is sometimes 
followed by a genitive, which stands m apposition to it — as in Horace, 
quum mea nemo tcripta legtU, tml^o recitare timentisj where timentis 
stands in apposition to meat which involves the idea of the genitive met, 

h 274. One substantive is sometimes followed by another in 
the genitive^ which contains in reality the same idea, and 
gives only a more specific explanation of it — as arbor ficij a 
ng-tree; arhor abietts, a fir-tree; nomen reps, the name of 
king (but it may also be ' the name of the kmg') ; verbum nuh 
nendij the word mdviere ; vitium ignorantiae^ the fault of igno- 
rance ; remedium ignisj a remedy consisting of fire ; verbum 
dubitcmdi, a verb of doubting. In cases of tms kind, the geni- 
tive is little more than a noun in apposition to another. 

Note 1. The genitive of the gerund is thus always used like the 
genitive of a substantive ; but in some cases of this kind, instead of 
the genitive, the infinitive may be u^ed, which stands as a kind of 
apposition to the substantive — as tempus est abire for abeundi. 

2. When names of towns are preceded by the generic terms urfts , 
oppidum, or civUas, the name is treated as standmg in apposition to 
the generic term, whereas in English we use the preposition of —as 
urba Eomai the city of Rome ; oppidum Praene$te, the town of Prae- 
neste — on the same principle on which we say rex Tvlliutf fiumen 
ShenuSf mont Vetuviust terra Italia, ^c^ In a few instances, how- 
ever, and especially in poeM-y, the Latins, on the same principle as 
the English, put the proper name in the eenitive — as urhs Buthroti, 
the town of Buthrotum ; promontorium Pachynu the promontory of 
Pachynum ; idlut Ausoniae, the land of Ausonia ; t^irpidum Antio' 
diiae, the town of Antioch. 

3. There are many cases in which a substantive, instead of being 
followed by a genitive, takes a preposition — as pugna ad Alliam, pug- 
na ad Cannae, liber de ojjvcm, victoria de Hannibale, tem-olum de mar* 
more, aeeueatorde pUhe, iter ex Hispania, tua erga me voiuntae. (See 
^ 273, note 2.) In many cases of this kind the preposition must be 
explained by some verb understood. 

f 275. The genitive denotes the whole of which anything 
is a part, and is governed by the noun which expresses the 
part — as magnus numerus militttm, a large number of soldiers ; 
magna vis auri, a ^reat quantity of gold , tria millia eqtdtimL 
three thousand soldiers. Suoh a partitive genitive is goverped 
•by all nouns denoting part of a whole : — 
(a). By the nominative or accusative neuter singular of adjec- 
tives denoting quantity — as nvultum, plurimunij ampti^s, 
ndnus^ mtnimumj tantum, qvumftm^ tantunden^ nimium^j exir_ 
guum; and by the neuter of a pronoun (Hemonstratiye, 
relative, or indefinite^ and ni^iZ— as mulium temporisj 9, 
consicfefC^ble time; mmus laborisy lees labour: tc^nti/im dtii^ 

K 
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60 much leisQre ; id negotiiy this (or this part of the) busi- 
ness ; hoc praemiij this reward ; nihil viriumj no strength ; 
quod roboris erat, whatever streneth there wasj (juid mihi 
consilii daiis? what kind of advice do you give me? 
Wherever the partitive character is not to be expressed, 
the adjectives regularly agree with their substantives — as 
tantum stvdiumj so great zeal i whereas tantum studii would 
mean ^ so much of zeal.' Plus, which is never used as an 

, adjective, is always followed by the genitive — as pltu pecu- 
niof, more money; plus diligentiaej more diligence. 
Note 1. The genitive in connection with such adjectives and pro« 

noons used substantively, may be that of the neuter of an adjective 

of the second declension — as quid novi t aliquid boni; nihU pulehri; 

tantum malu But we may also say aliquid Inmum; nihUmagnificum. 

Adjectives of the third declension are never so used, on account <^ 

the ambiguity which would thereby be created, whence we must 

always say aliquid itf t'Ze, nihil s^avct nihil dulce, 

2. The above-mentioned neuter adjectives and pronouns are not 
followed by a genitive when they are governed by a preposition — as 
ad tantum malum j not ad tantum malu There are, however, some 
cases in which this rule is not observed — as ad multum diet for ad 
multum diem, to a late part of the day ; ad id loci, and ad id locorum, 
up to this point of time or place. 

3. The following expressions must be particularly noticed — nihil 
rdiqui facere, not to leave or omit anything ; nihU pensi habere, to 
have nothing weighed, or not to care aboiit a thing. 

(6.) By the adverbs saiisj abunde, affatim, nimis, nimium, parumj 
whiclv in the nominative and accusative are used as sub- 
stantives, though never with a preposition — as satis sapiert" 
tiae, enough of wisdom ; parum nrudentiae, too little pru- 
dence ; nwiium laboris, too much labour, 
(c). By all words which denote a part of a whole, whether 
they be substantives, adjectives, numerals, or pronouns, 
but especially by the superlative of adjectives — as magnd 
pars dviutn, a great part of the citizens ; duo genera mi7t^um, 
two kinds of soldiers; mtdti civiumj many of the citizens;* 
tertius regum Romanorum, the third of the Roman kings; 
alter imperatorum, the one of the two generals ; sdus om- 
nium, he the only one among all ; fortissimus Graecarum, 
the bravest of the Greeks; doctissimus Romanorum, the 
most learned of the Romans ; pUrumque Italiae, the greater 
part of Italy. 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive partitive in some of the cases enu- 
nierated under c, we frequently nnd the prepositions ex or de, and 
srmetimes even inter or in — as fortissimus e or de Graecia and inter 
Graecos; multi de or e civUbus; aliquis de heredUms. A partitive sub- 
stantive, however, is never followed by a preposition, whence wo 
cannot say pars e mUUSms for pars militum. 
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2. The word uterque is joined only with the getiitive of pronouns — 
as uterque eorum, each of them ; uUrque noitrum^ each of us ; but 
when accompanying a substantive, it generally agrees with it as an 
adjective — as uterque legatu$, uterque connU^ and we rarely meet 
with such expressions as uterque legatorum, Partim is construed 
both with a genitive and with a preposition — as partim eorum ficta 
iuntf and partim e nobis timidi sunt, 

3. The neuter of any adjective, both in the singular and plural, is 
often used as a substantive, and accordingly followed by a genitive, 
especially in poetry and late prose writers, bat rarely in Cicero and 
the earlier authors — aa medium noctisj for which Cicero would say 
media nox; ad ultimum inopiae — that is, ad ultimam inopiam; plana 
nrhis — that is, plana urbis laca, 

4. In English, the adjectives many, few, allj none, are often fol- 
lowed by o^ without their denoting a part of a whole, but comprising 
all the persons or things which maK.e up the whole. In this case the 
Latins can neither use the genitive nor a preposition, but make the 
adjectives agree with their nouns — as amicis, quos multos hahet, his 
friends, of whom he has many — ^that is, whom he has in great num- 
bers ; kominibus opus est eruditis, quiadhuc nostri nullifuerunt, there 
is need of learned men, of whom there have as yet been few among us. 

5. Pronominal adverbs of place — ad hicj hue, eo, eodem, quoad, ibi, 
«5t, vbieunque*, g»o, and others, are often joined with the genitive of 
ft noun — as hie loei, in this place ; hue dementiae processit, he went to 
that pitch of madness ; eo insolentiae, to thaf point of insolence ; quoad 
tfus fieri potest, as far as it can be done ; ubi terrarum, ^^tium or Zo- 
eorum f where on earth 7 — nusquam gentium, nowhere m the .world; 
postea loci, afterwards ; interea loci, in the meantime ; adhuc locorum, 
up to this point (of time). In like manner the ablative of pronouns, 
hoc, eo, eodem, quo, are sometimes used substantively, ana followed 
by a genitive— as eo loci, hoc loci, for eo loco and hoc loco, in that place. 

4 276. When the nature, quality, size, or extent of anything 
is described by a substantive accompanied by an adjective 
(numeral, participle, or pronoun), the latter is put in the 
genitive (genitive of quality) which is governed by the 
substantive they explain — as vir magni ingenii, a man of 
great talent ; kcmo insi^s prudentiaef a man of extraordinary 
prudence j res magni Imorisy an undertaking of great labour } 
elassis ducentarumfj^iumy a fleet of two hundred ships; exili' 
um trium annorunij an exile of three years ; vir ordinis equestAsj 
a man of equestrian order. Such a genitive of quality cannot 
be used when the substantive is not accompanied by an ad- 
iective ; we cannot therefore translate * a man of talent' by 
AOTno ingeniij but must use the adjective, ingeniosus koTno, 

Note 1. When the verbs esse,f.eri, or haheri, occur in such sentences 
as est, habetur vir magni ingenii; elassis fuit trecentarum navium, the 
genitive is not dependent upon these verbs, but upon the substantive 
of which the quality is stated, and that substantive must in many 
oases be supplied a second time by the mind — qb Jiaec elassis futt 
ijUttSsis) trecentarum navium; Caesar diversarum partium {vir) hJabe^ 
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batur, Caesar was considered to be (a man) of the opposite party ; JH 
mejinxerunt (Aomtnein) animi putiUt, the gods have made me (a man) 
of little courage. 

2. The word mo<ft, in conjunction with a pronoun, occurs very fre- 
quently as a genitive of quality — as res hujutmodit ejusmodi, Ulius» 
modi, ittnuimdij etijusmodt, &>c. 

3. Sometimes the ablative is used in the same manner to express a 
quality — as moneo te,prae8tantiprudefUia virum,l admonish you, a man 
of unusual prudence; but there is this difference between the genitive 
and ablative of quality, that the former indicates more the essential 
nature and character of a thing, while the latter expresses the. quality 
merely as a special or accessory property or quality of a thing. Iienee, 
when outward peculiarities of a person or a thing are stated^ it is done 
by the ablative, and not by the genitive — as Britanni sunt capUlo pro* 
tnissof the Britons are persons with floating hair. Observe also the 
difference between bono animo esse, to be of gopd courage, and Jutmo 
maximi animiy a man of a very great mind — the ablative denoting a 
particular disposition, and the genitive the real nature or character of 
the man. 

4. Sometimes one substantive may govern two genitives, or one 
substantive in the genitive may govern another ; but as ambiguity 
may often arise from such a construction, it requires great caution and 
attention. Caesar, e.g.y says, superiorum dierum SiMnicunetatio, the 
dela^ of Sabinus duritig the preceding days ; and Cicero, Scaeoolae di- 
cendi degantia, the elegance of Soaevola in speaking ; and Juied fuU 
causa intermissionis litterarumythia was the cause of the interruption in 
our correspondence. When such a construction would occasion ambi- 
guity,it must be altered either by means of a preposition or otherwise. 

§ 277. The genitive is governed by several adjectives denot- 
ing a quality existing in reference to certain tnings — that is, 
b;^ relative adjectives, the meaning of which is not complete 
without the thing being added in regard to which this quality 
exists. Adjectives of this kind i 



1. All presetit participles of transitive verbs, when used as 
real adjeotives, and all adjectives ending in ax, which are 
derived from transitive verbs— as amans patriae; amantissi- 
mus republicae; patieris lahoris et frigoris:appetens glorias; 
fenax propositi ; capax aquae; tempus edaxmrwn. 

Note. When such participles retain their character as participles— 
that is, when they express an action performed at a certain time-* 
they govern the case which they req^uire as verbs. 

2. Adjectives denoting desire, knowledge, experience, remem- 
bering, and their opposites — as avarus^ avidtts, cupidus^ 
studiosus, consciuSy inseiuSy nesciuSy gnarusy i^narusy peri- 
tusy imperitus, pntdenSy rudisy insaUns, insttetusy memory 
immemoTy and others; and sometimes also those which 
denote foresight and want of care — as providusy diligengf 
cwriosusy incuriosus; e.g.| cupidus gloriasy desirous of fame; 
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feritus belli^ experienced in war ; ignarus omnium r&rum, 
Ignorant of all things ; memor henejUn^ remembering an act 
of kindness; studioms sapimtiae, desirous of, or anxious 
about, wisdom. 

Note 1. Poets and late prose writers use the genitive alec with 
many other adjectives, especially with those which denote any 
mental emotion — as ambiguust anatus, certust dubius, impiger, laetus, 
modicuB^feroXy and others. 

2. CoMultu$ (experienced) is construed both with the genitive and 
the ablative — as juris consultus and jure consultus. The comparative 
of certus in the phrase certiorem aliquem faeere^ is construed with the 
genitive and also with the preposition cZe-^as certiorem me fecit eonsilii 
suit and certiorem me fecit de consilio sua. Consdue is commonly con- 
strued with the genitive of the thing which one knows, and with the 
dative of the person with whom one knows a thing — as co^ecius sibi 
tanti eceleris, he was conscious (to himself) of so great a crime ; but 
sometimes also the thing of which a person is conscious is expressed 
by the dative, and the person by the genitive — as conscius facinorif 
eonsdua mendacio alicujus. Rudis and prudent are afso used with in 
and the ablative instead of the genitive — as prudene ox rudit in jure 
dvili. Rudis and insuetuej moreover, are construed with aJ, de- 
noting the thing in regard to which the qualities exist — as rudis ad 
pedestre certamen,- unskilful in regard to fighting on foot. 

3. Adjectives denoting power over a thing, or the contrary, 
as compos^ impos^ potens^ and impotens — as compos mentisy in 
possession ot one's mind ; impotens etmi regendij unable to 
control the horse ; diva potens Cyprif tne goddess who has 
power or rules over Cyprt^s. 

4. Adjectives denoting participation, or the contrary, as par- 
ticepsy expersy consors, exsorsj reus, affinisj insons — as par' 
ticeps consiliiy partaking in a plan or design ; expers pericur 
lorum, not sharing the dangers; reus jurti, accused of 
theft ; insons probri, innocent of a crime ; affinis rei cavi' 
talisy an accomplice in a capital offence. 

6. Adjectives denoting abundance, fulness, or want, may 
govern either the genitive or the ablative ; but inops (poor) 
2s construed only with the genitive^ and plenus more com- 
monly with the genitive than with the ablative. ' 

Note, Pauper is always construed with the genitive, and commonly 
also egennsi indigua, and sterUia. The following adjectives also are 
often found with the genitive : — prodi^ua^ profuaua^ liberaliaj and 
parcua ; and poets also' construe adjectives and participles denoting 
*free from' with the genitive, such as liber ^ purua, vacuus — as liber 
curarum ; purua aceleria, vacu%u operum, though it is more common 
to construe them with the ablative. 

6. The adjectives similis and dissimUis are joined both with 
the genitive And dative (see § 267, note 2); the same is the 
case with propviusy though the neuter in the sense of < pro- 
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perty' or ' peculiarity' is generally joined vith the genitire 
* •^as propfium est oratorisy it is peculiar to an orator ; but 
tempus agendi mihi fuit proprium, the time of action was 
convenient to me. 

Note 1. Cimmunis also takes both the genitive and dative — as me- 
vtoria communu est multarum artium; omni aelati mort est com- 
muni*; but with personal pronouns communis always fakes the da- 
tive — as commune mihi, tibi, •»&{, &c. 

2. Poets and late prose writers-, such as Tacitus, join the genitive 
to many other adjectives to. express certain relations which are more 
commonly expressed either by the ablative alone, or by the preposi* 
tions de and in — as integer vitae, lassus maris, atrox odii, madieuB 
volujOatis, amhiguus futuri, dubius viae. Adjectives denoting a dis- 
position of the mind — as aef^er, anxius, laetus, ingens, and others, 
are often joined with the genitive of animus* 

§ 278. The verbs sum and^, when they connect two sub- 
stantives, and signify ' to bejong to' and ^ to come to belong 
to,' govern the genitive of the person to whom anything 
belongs — as domns est patrisy the house belongs to the father ; 
ego totus Pompeii sum, I belong wholly to Pompey ; omnta 
vtri fiuntj all things come to belong to the man ; Tkebae 
popmi Romani factae stmtf Thebes came to belong to the 
Roman people. 

Note, In like manner facio (the active of Jlo), in the sense of * to 
make a thing a person's property/ governs the genitive of the person 
who is made the proprietor — as non faciam lahorem Ulorum, I shall 
not make labour their property — that is, I shall not devolve the 
labour upon them. Similar expressions are — hoc est meijudicii, thia 
is a matter of my judgment— tnat is, I have a right to judge of this 
matter ; facio hanc terram meae ditionis, meae potestatis or met arbi- 
trii, I bring this country under my control or supremacy. 

4 279. The genitive with sum often denotes the person or 
thing to which anything belongs, is proper or becoming, or 
whose duty anything is — as ista jyratio non est hujus temporisj 
that speech is not suited to this time ; non est mearum viriuau 
it is not proper for my strength — that is, I have not strength 
enough; oratoris est, it is becoming to an orator; peiulantia 
magis est adolescentium quam senum, petulence is more fit for 
young than for old men. When the |)erson to whom anything 
IS a duty or becoming is expressed in English by a personu 
pronoun, the Latins must use the neuter of the possessive — an 
m£um est pro rejmblica pugnare^ it is becoming to me to fight 
Cor the republic; tuum est deum colerej it is your duty to 
worship God. ^ 

Note. In like manner we find tempori cedere semper sapientts habitum 
est, to yield to circumstances has always been considered the duty 
of a wise man. Sometimes the word officium or munus (duty) is 
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added to the genitive, but it does not follow that such a subetantive 
is to be sapphed where it is not expressed, for the genitive depends ^ 
upon the word •»m. In the expression morii est (it is the custom), 
the genitive moris is a kind of partitive genitive dependent upon est. 
There are, however, cases in which the genitive after sum depends 
upon a preceding noun, which is to be understood a second time — as 
unum genus est eorum (there is one class of men), where eorum de» 
pends upon the word genus, as if it were unum genus est ^enus 
eorum. So also cavtivorum numerusfuit (numerus) septem mUltum ae 
ducentorum. In tnis case the verb sum may often oe rendered by 
*to consist of— as major paH Atkeniensium erat, the greater part 
consisted of Athenians. 

§ 280. The verb&of remembering, forgetting, and reminding 
— SLsmeminiy remimscor (recordor^ rarely), obliviseorj admoneo, 
commoneoy and cotnmonefacio, goyera the genitive of the person 
or thing which we remember, forget^ or of which we remind 
a person — as semper kujus diei et loct meminero, I shall always ~ 
remember this day and place; oUiti sunt pristinae virtutis^ 
they have forgotten their former valour ; reminiscor beneficii 
itUj I remember your kindness; admonuiteos matris sororumquey 
he reminded them of their mother and sisters; omnes tid 
sceleris commonefiuntj all are reminded of your crime. 

Naie I. The verbs of rememberiog and forgetting, especially memint, 
are often joined with the accusative — as memint numeros, obliviscor 
causam, amicum meum bene meministi. This is the case especially 
when the object of th#se verbs is a neuter adjective or pronoun used 
substantively. Recordor is more generally construed with the accu- 
sative than with the genitive. 

2. The verbs of reminding are very often found with the accusative ^ 
of the thing of which you remind a person, especially when the thing 
is expressed by the neuter of a pronoun or adjective — as Ulud te ad- 
moneo, unum te admoneo; and such an accusative abo remains with 
the verb in the passive — as iUud admoneor. (See above, $ 254. 3.) 
Sometimes also the preposition de is used — as de avaritia tua commo- 
nemurt we are reminded of your avarice. As the expression venit 
nuhi in mentenit * it occurs to my mind,' is in meaning equivalent to 
reminiscor^ is is sometimes, like reminiscor, construed with the geni- 
tive — as venii mihi Plaionis in mentemj 1 am reminded of Plato ; bat 
the thing; which occurs to the mind is more commonly expressed b^ 
the nominative as the subject of tenU — as pugna Uannensis ventt 
mihi in mentem, the battle of Cannae occurs to my mind. 

.§ 281. The' verb misereor {miser esco), I pity, and the imper- 
sonal verbs miser et^ \miserescity miseretur)^ pigetj poenitety pudet^ 
taedet, pertaesum esty are accompanied by the genitive of the 
thing exciting the feelings expressed by these verbs, and 
govern the accusative of the person in whom the feelings 
exist (compare ^ 252) : e. g., misereor {miseresco or miseret me), 
amid met, l pity my friend ; poenitet me consUii, I repent of 
my plan; pudet me ne^igerUtae meaej ^ am ashamed of my 
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carele88De88 ; pidet kunc hominem insoUntiae, this man is 
ashamed of his insolence. 

Note. When the thing producing the feeling denoted b^ these 
▼erbs is expressed by a verb, it may be introduced by the conjanction 
quodt or it may be expressed by the infinitive — as non. poenitet me 
vixUse, or non poenitet me quod vixi, I do not regret having lived ; 
jmdH mepecasse^ orpudet me quod peceavij I am ashamed ot having 
sinned. The verbs piget^ poenitet^ and pudetj are sometimes used 
personally with a neuter pronoun for their subject — as non te haee 
pudent, these things cause you no shatne. The participle pertaeeus 
18 generally construed with the accusative — as pertaesus ignaviam 
suamy dis^sted with his own idleness, though it also occurs with 
the genitive. The verbs miseror and commiseror (I pity or lament) 
are construed only with the accusative. 

$ 282. Verbs of charging, accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, govern the accusative of the person and the 
genitive of the thing with which any one is charged, and of 
which he is accused^ convicted, acquitted, &c. Such verbs 
are accuso^ incusOj insimulo, arcesso (I spmrnon before a court 
of justice) ; postuloj ago cum aliquo (I begin a lawsuit with a 
person); arguoj coarg^Oj convincoj acunno, condemnOj ahsUvo; 
e. g., accusavit Titum furtiy he accused Titus of theft; 
damnatus est repetumdarum, he was condemned for extor- 
tion; proditionis cAsolvit ducemj he acquitted the general of 
treachery. ^ 

Note 1. The genitive governed by these verbs is commonly said lb 
be governed by the substantive crimine or nomine understood ; bat 
there is no necessity for assuminff such an ellipsis, although these 
words are occasionally added to the genitive, besides the above- 
mentioned verbs, there are a few adjectives of similar meaning, which, 
in legal phraseology, are joined with the genitive — as reus, noxiut, 
innoxiuSf insane , and mantfestus, compertus (convicted), and also m- 
terrogareiXo bring an action against) — vti^niUliusprebri compertus: 
interrogavit eum ambitus. 

2. Instead of the genitive we sometimes find the preposition de with 
the verbs accusare, postulare, and ddmnare — as accusare de vi, de 
veneno. The verbs damno and condemno are frequently joined with 
the genitive or ablative of the punishment — as damnari capitis ot 
capitCf to be condemned to death ; so also damnare mortis or morte, 
multae or multa^ pecuniae or pecunia. When a fixed -sum of money 
(fine) is mentioned, the ablative is always used. 

4 283. When the price or value of a thing is stated in a 
general way, it is always done by the genitives magni, per- 
magnij tantij tantidem, quanti, quanttms, quanticunque, pluris, 
plurimij martrnt, parviy minorisy minimi. This is tne case 
especially with. the verbs of estimating and valuing — as dueo, 
facioj habeOy pendo, putOy taxo ; e. g., domum timti duett quanti 
ducenda esty he values the house at as much as it should be 
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vaJued ; sapiens voluptatem non tanti facit quanti virtuiemj 
a wise man values pleasure not 80 much as virtue. yei;)>s of 
selling and purchasing, however, are joined with-the ablatives 
magnoj wirvo^ minimo^ nihilOj nonnihilo, (Compare § 294.) 
The vero aestimo may be joined either with the genitive or the 
ablative — as magni or magno virtiUem aestimo^ I value virtue 
highly. 

Note 1. Verbs of valuing are joined in conversational discourse 
with the genitives focci, nauci, astist teruncii, generally with a ne- 
gative, to denote that a thing is worth nothing — as judices rempuh^ 
licam jLocci non faciunt. In liker manner we also find the genitive 
nihUi or the ablative pro nihUo, * worth nothing/ Hujus non facio 
is a comic phrase, signifying • I do not ^ care that for it.' We must 
further notice the phrases aequi honique or boni facioi and boni con- 
tuloj 1 take a thing in good part, or am satisfied. 

2. Tanti est properly signifies 'it is wor^h so much,' bat also it 
is worth while,' or contemptuously with a snap of the finger, 'so 
much,' as in Cic. in Catil. i. 9. ^ 

§ 284. The impersonal verbs interest and refert (it is of im- 
portance, or interest toj are joined with the genitive of the 
person to whom anything is of interest or importance ; but 
when the person is expressed in English by a personal pro- 
noun, the Latins use the possessive forms mea, tua, suoj nostra, 
vestra — as patris interest or refert, it is of interest to the 
father ; Cloaii interTrat Milonem perire, it was of interest to 
Clodius that Milo should perish ; mea interest or refert, it is of 
interest to me ', vestra interest, it is of interest to you. 

Note 1. The genitive with these verbs must be explained by an 
ellipsis. In the case of interest we hav6 to supply commoda — as est 
inter patris or mea commoda^ so that here the possessives are neuter 
plurals. Bifert is probably a compound of ran and/«r£, whence the 
rS is long. The possessive forms 'with this verb have the a long, 
whence they cannot be neuter plurals. If the etymology of refert 
here given be correct, the perfect phrase would be rem fert patris 
and rem fert meam, and the possessives mea, tud^ sudj &,c, would 
be abridged forms of the accusative feminine singular meam^ tuam, 
guamj &,c. 

2. The thing which is of importance or interest .may be expressed 
by a neater pronoun — as hoc interest reipuhlicae, or, as is the case 
most frequently, by a clause in the accusative with the infinitive, or 
by the conjunction ut and the subjunctive — as mea interest te hodie 
venire^ or mea interest ut hodie venias. When it is stated of how 
much importance a thing is, it is expressed either by the genitives 
magnit parvij quanti^ tanti, &c. (see $ 283), or more commonly by 
the adverbs multum, plurimumf nihil, magnopere, v^ementer. 

§ 285. As a possessive pronoun is the representative of a 
noun in the genitive, it frequently occurs that a substantive 
standing in apposition to the person implied in the possessive 
15 
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pronoun is put in the genitive — as mea scripta ti'>nentt5j my 
writitijfs who (I) fear — that is, the writings of me who fear; 
tuuniy hominia simplicis. peetus vidimus^ we have seen your 
heart, who are a single-minded man; mea unius opera res- 
publica salva est, through my exertion alone the republic is 
safe; vestrd ipsorum causa, for your own sake; ad vestram 
omnium caedem restiterunt, they have remained behind for the 
purpose of murdering you all. 

Note. The genitives npstrnm and veslrum are frequently joined to 
amniunit being in apposition to it, instead of their being Joined as 
adjectives to a substantive ; e.g., voluntati veatrum omnium parui 
for voluntati vestrae omnium parui, I have complied with the will of 
you all ; patria est communis omnium nostrum parens (instead of 
communis nostra omnium parens), the fatherland is the common nao- 
ther of us all. 

$ 286. Sometimes the genitive of the personal pronoan is 
used instead of a possessive pronoun ; and this is the caae 
chiefly with substantives containing ^he meaning of an active 
verb, so that the genitive of the personal pronoun is an objec- 
tive genitive — as accusator tid for accusator tuus, your accuser 
(the man who accuses you) ; laudator tui for laudator tuits^ 
the man who praises you. Sometimes, however, there is a 
difference of meaning — as imago mea, my image, or the image 
belonging to me ; but imago mei, an image/)f me, or a portrait 
of me; meum de^iderium, my desire, or the desire which I 
have ; but desiderium mei, a desire of me, which some one has 
of me. 

§ 287. The genitives nostrum and vestrum aye used only in 
a partitive sense, when a number of persons is spoken of — as 
magna pars nostrum, a great many of us ; midti vestrum, many 
of you ; uterque nostrum, each of us two ; qais vestrum? which 
of you? But when a part of one thing (the human body) is 
spoken of, the genitives nostri, vestrij mei, tui, and sui, must 
be used — as nostri melior pars animus est, the better part of us 
is our mind. 

Note. It was remarked in ^ 286, that the genitives met, tui, t«t, 
nostri, vestri, are used as objective genitives instead of possessive 
pronouns ; the same is the case, though very rarely, with the geni- 
tives nostrum and vestrum — as cup^us vestrum, desirous of you; 
eustog vestrum, a guardian of you, or your guardian. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

VSZ OF THB ABLA.TXT£ CASE. ^ 

(288. The ablative, which is peculiar to the Latin language, 
expresses a variety of relations necessary to define and modify 
the predicate — that is, those relations which in English are ex- 
pressed by the prepositions &y, wiih,from, in, or at. It is used 
partly with and partly without prepositions. 

{ 289. The ablative is used to denote the part of a person or 
thing, or the point to which the statement contained in the pre- 
dicate is limited; e,g., aeger estpedibua^ he is suffering in his 
feet; doquentia insi^nu est, he is distinguished in eloquence; 
elaudw aiteropede^ lame in one foot; natione Gallus, a Gaul by 
birth ; centum numero erant^ they were one hundred in number; 
tunt quidam homines non re, sed nominee-some^ are men not in 
reality, but only in name ; specie urbs libera est, in appearance 
the city is free; iu temporibus errastij you were mistaken in 
regard to the times. 

Note. When the predicate is aii adjective, the extraneous thing in 
regard to which the adjective is predtQated is generally expressed by 
the preposition ad — as accusare muUos sordidum est adfamam, to accuse 
many is a bad thing for one's reputation ; utUis ad Ugendum ; pulehrum 
ad rationem solertiamque. When the quarter is indicated from which 
the action or condition implied in the predicate proceeds, the prepobi- 
lion ah is used — as Caesar metu^t^ ne a re frumentaria laborarett 
Caesar feaVed lest he should suffer from (want of) corn. 

{ 290. The ablative is used to express the means or instru- 
ment by which anything is done or brought about — as manu 
aliquem diicere, to lead a person by the hand; securi aliquem 
percutere, to strike a person with an axe ; amorem moribus con' 
eiliare, to win affection by one's manners ; respuhlica mea cura 
et opera servata est, the republic has been saved by my care 
and exertion; veneno maritum interfeciU s\\e ViWedi her husband 
by poison ; Britanni tacte et came vivunt, the Britons live on 
milk and meat; Lycurgus leges suas aueioriiate ApolPlnis Del- 
phici confirmavit, Lycurgus got his- laws sanctioned by the 
authority of the Delphian Apollo ; lege Cornelia de vi damnatus 
est, he was condemned by the Cornelian law concerning vio- 
lence. 

NoU 1. Instead of the ablative of the instrument, we sometimes find 
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with passive verbs the preposition a or ab with the ablative ; but this 
is the case only when the thin^ which is the instrument is conceived 
as aa agent or as a personification — as vineitur a voluptale, he is over- 
come by the love of pleasure ; eo a natura ipta deducimur, to this we 
are led by nature herself. Poets sometimes use the preposition a or 
ab even where the thing is not regarded as the agent, but simply as an 
instrument, as in Tibullus, i. 5, 4. 

2. When a person is employed as the means or instrument throusfa 
which anything is done, the ablative cannot be used ; but instead of it 
we must take the preposition per with the acicusative — as litterat iibi 
mist per servumj I sent you the letter by a slave ; provineiam per legalM 
administrat. Sometimes a paraphrase is used by means of opera (by 
means of) — as operd legatorum, by means of lieutenants. lostead-of 
the accusative with^^er, however, the instrumentality of a person may 
be expressed by the ablative alone, when persons ere named instead 
of a thing connected with them, and when they are treated as things 
and mere instruments — as testibus (by witnesses) ; that is, dictis teftium, 
or teslimonio ; terrere hoslem sagittariU et furulitoribuSj to terrify the 
enemv b^ means of archers and slingers. Per, on the other hand, is 
joined with names of things to denote instrumentality, when a coa* 
comitant circumstance is to be expressed rather than the real instru- 
ment — as per vim miki bona eripuit, he robbed me of my property in a 
violent inanner ; per simulationem, in a deceitful manner ; per seelus, 
in a criminal manner ; per causam, under the pretext. 

3. An instrumental ablative is usually connected with some verb or 
adjective, but there are a few cases in which it is connected with a 
substantive — as inleritu$ /erro, fame, frigore, peatilentia, destruction 
by the sword, by hunger, by cold, by a pestilence. 

{291. The abfative denotes the moTing cause by which, ^r 
through the influence of which, anything is done — ^as ardere 
studio, to burn with zeal ; exsuHare gaudio, to exult with 
delight; hoc odio faclum est, this has been done from hatred ; 
Servius TulHus regnavii non jussu, sed voluntaie atque concessu 
eivium, Servius Tullius reigned not by the command, but hy the 
wish and with the consent of the citizens; ipsius rogatu, by his 
request ; kgibus in exilium mitii non potest, by the laws he jsan- 
not be sent into exile. . 

Note 1. The ablative of cause is used most frequemly with intransi- 
tive and passive verbs, denoting a mental emotion, and especially with 
their participles, such as ardM, eommotus^ incitatus, incensns. In 
some cases the preposition a or ah is added to express the origin more 
emphatically — as a& ira. ab odio, from anger, from hatred. When the 
cause is to be described as preventing anything, the preposition prae 
is added to the ablative — as prae lacrimis loqui non potest, he can- 
not speak on account of his tears ; prae moerore, in consequence of 
grief. 

2. We must further notice the ablatives mea tententia, in . my opi- 
nion ; meojttdicio, according to my judgment ; and the like, where the 
ablative expresses that in consequence of which we think or judo^e. 
The English expressions * in consequence of,* ' in accordance with,' 
are sometimes given in Latin by the preposition ex ; e. g., eoloniae ex 
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foedere milites dare debthant, the colonies, according to treatf , were 
bound to furnish soldiers. 

\ 292. The ablatives causa and gratia (for the sake of, on 
account of) are in reality ablatives of cause, and are joined 
with a genitive or a possessive pronoun. When joined with a 
genitive, they usually stand after it — as pairis causa or gratia^ 
on the father's account ; regis causa or gratia^ for the sake 
of the king; iua causa hue vent, I have come hither for thy 
sake; dolorum effugiendorum causa, for the sake of avoiding 
pains. 

Nole. A motive is not expressed by the ablative, but by the pre- 
positions 06, propter^ or by the words causa and gratia, which have 
assumed the character of prepositions. There are, however, instances 
in which the ablative is used instead of these prepositions, which then 
becomes a kind of instrumental ablative, as in Caesar — levitate armorum 
et quotidiana exercitatione nihil hoslihua noceri poterat. When gratia 
and causa are not accompanied by a genitive or possessive pronoun, it 
is more common to use the preposition de or ob than the ablative — as 
ea de causa, or earn ab eausam (for this reason,) is more common than 
ed cattsd. 

} 293. A substantive accompanied by an adjective, pronoun, 
or participle, is put in the ablative to express the manner or con- 
comitant circumstance of the predicate — as summa aequitate rem^ 
publicam constituit, he settled the affairs of the republic with the 
greatest fairness ; dens pur a et incorrupta mente venerari debemus, 
we must worship the gods with a pure and sincere mind ; hoe 
nulio modo fieri potest, this cannot be done in any way ; summa 
vi hostibus restiiere, they opposed the enemy with the greatest 
effort. Substantives denotinsf manner — as modus, mos, ratio, 
ritus, and consuetude, may he used in the ablative without 
being accompanied by an adjective, participle, or pronoun, if 
they are followed by a genitive — as latronis modo, in the man- 
ner of a highwayman ; more majorum, according to the cus- 
tom of our ancestors ; riiu festinantis, in the manner of one 
who hastens; consueiudine Momanorum, according to the custom 
of the Romans. 

Note 1. Sometimes, however, the Latins use the preposition cum to 
express a concomitant circumstance, when this circumstance is some- 
thing external, and is regarded as something quite distinct from the 
idea contained in the predicate — as magno cum studio nderal, he was 
present with great zeal (that is, and displayed great zeal) ; moliri ali- 
quid cum molesto labore, to attempt something with laborious exertion 
(that is, and to spend laborious exertion upon it). So also magno gaudio 
and magno cum gaudio aliquidfacere ; magno comitatu vefiire and magna 
turn comitatu venire. But cum can never he used with words denoting 
manner, intention, a state of mind, or a condition — as hac mente scripsi, 
hoc consilio vos convocavi, aequo animo aliquidferre, hac conditione, hae 
lege. Nor can cum be used wjen a part of the human body is men- 
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tioned to denote a eoncomitant circamstance-^as promisso eapiUo 
incessit, she walked along with floating hair ; capiie invdutOt with her 
head wrapt up. 

2. When the substantive used to express a concomitant circum- 
stance or manner is not accompanied by an adjective, participle, or 
pronoun, the preposition cum must be used — as cum curaaliquid facere, 
to do a thing with care ; cum fide exponere, to explain faithfully ; but in 
most cases of this kind ii is preferable to use an adverb instead of the 
ablative with cum. There are, however, some ablatives of substan- 
tives N^ hich are used alone in the sense of adverbs — as omues ordim 
profecli sunt, all set out in order. Ablatives of this kind are — ratione, 
ordine, via et ratione, more, jure, injuria, clamore, silentiot dolo, vi. 
Sometimes also the preposition, per is used to denote the manner in 
which anything is done — as per vim, by force ; per simulatiaHem, under 
the pretence. Compare above, ^ 290, note 2. 

3. When it is to be expressed that while anything/is done a thing is 
in the hands or possession of a person, it must, under all circum* 
stances, be expressed by cum, to avoid ambiguity — as milites capti 
aunt cum armie, the soldiers were taken with their arms— that is, while 
in the possession of their arms. Cum, moreover, sometimes denotes 
the result or consequence accompanying an action— 'as Verree venit 
Lampsacum cum magna calamit€Ue et prope pemicie eivitatis, Verrea 
came to Lampsacus, and the consequence was a great calamity and 
almost the ruin of the state. 

{294. With verbs of buying, selling, estimating, and the 
like, the price or value, if stated by a distinct sum or amount, 
is expressed by the ablative — as emere aliquid dtnario^^ to pur- 
chase a thing for a denarius ; oralionem vendidit vtginii iaknttSj 
he sold a speech for twenty talents ; vitam auro vendere^ to sell 
one's life for gold ; victoria Poenis multo sanguine stetit, the vic- 
tory cost the Funians much blood ; iritid modiua erai terms scs- 
teriiis, the bushel of wheat cost three sesterces. 

Note. Respecting the manner in which the price or value is expressed 
when staled m a general way, see above, ^ 283. The verbs mutare and 
commuture are generally construed like the verbs of selling and buying 
--Hsfidem et rdigionem peeuniamutare, to sell onc^s faith and relision 
for money ; but sometimes the construction is reversed, the thing which 
we receive being put in the accusative, and the one we give in the 
ablative — ^as valle Sabina permuto divitias, I §ive the Sabine valley in 
exchange for riches. Sometimes the preposinon cum is added to the 
ablative — as mortem cum vita commutare, to exchange life for death. 

{295. The ablative is used with a variety of verbs both 
transitive and intransitive, to denote that in which, or in re- 
gard to which, the action or condition implied in the verb 
manifests itself. Verbs of this kind ar& those denoting plenty, 
abundance, filling, conferring on, or providing with — ^as cffiuert 
divitiis, to abound in wealth ; manure cruore^ to drip with 
blood ; Germania rivisjluminibusque abundalj Germany abounds 
in streams and rivers ; afficere aliquem honore^ to confer hon- 
oar on a person ; mente eximia praediius esU he is endowed 
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with an extraordinary mind. Verbs of this kind are — abundo^ 
redundo, Cfffluo^ scateo, compleo, expleo, impleo, refercio^ cu- 
mulo, stipo, instruOj ({fficio^ iinbuo^ cumspergo, digfwr, and many 
others. 

Note 1 . In some cases the ablative with those verbs may be regarded 
as an ablative of the instrument. 'I'here are some verbs which are 
used in this way only in a particular meaning — as pluil sanguine, lapi- 
dibus, it rains stones, blood. The verbs impleo and compleo are some- 
times, especially in poetry, construed with the genitive instead of tha 
ablative— as ollam denariorum implere^ to fill the vessel with denarii ; 
ho8tetformidini$ implere^ to fill the enemies with fear. 

2. Some verbs of this kind admit of a twofold construction ; either 
the one stated in the general rule, or instead of the ablative they take 
thcj accusative, putting that which before was fheir object (accusative) 
in the dative — as donare aliquem libro (to present a person with a book), 
or donate lihrum aUcui (to give a book to some one). Verbs of this 
kind are — donOfCireumdo iurbem mum or urbi muros)^ adspergo {aliquem 
igmnninia, or alicui ignominiam), inurot misceo, (also miaceo aliquid 
cum cdiqua re), admisceo, and some other compounds with in ana ad. 
The verb induo (I pnt on) is construed in the same manner — as tnduo 
fuerum veste and iiiduo puero vestem, and in the passive also it may be 
induor veftem and induor veste (compare $ 259, 1), while the other verbs 
cannot retain the accusative in the passive — as urbs cireumdata murig, 
or urbs cui murus circumdatur, 

} 296. Verbs, both transitive and intransitive, which denote 
want or depriving, are accompanied by an ablative of the thing 
of which any one is in want or is deprived. Such verbs are 
— eareo, egeo, inddgeo^ vaco ; orho^ privo, apoHo, fraudo, nudo ,- 
e. g., carere conauetudine amteorum^ to be without the inter^ 
course of friends; egere auxilio, to be in want of assistance; 
vacare culpOy to be free from guilt; Itostea armis spoHare, to strip 
the enemy of their arms ; ntuiare iurrem deferuoribua, to deprive 
the tower of its defenders ; ouctoriiate orbari^ to be deprived of 
influence. 

Note 1. The verb egeo, and especially the compound indigeo, is often 
construed with the genitive instead of the ablative — as custodis eges, 
thou art in want of a guardian ; indiget celeritatis, it requires quickness. 

2. The verbs invideo (I envy) and interdico (I forbid), which take 
their personal object in the accusative, are generally followed by the 
ablative of the thing — ^as tibi hoc re invideo^ I envy you this thing : 
exuli aquaet igni inlerdixit, he forbade the exile (the use of) water and 
fire ; but sometimes, though more rarely, the thing is expressed by the 
accusative, laudem tibi invideOf interdicit feminis usum purpurae. In' 
video is also construed with the dative of the thing and the genitive of 
the person— as Ciceronis laudi invidebat, he envied the praise of 
Cicero. Abdico (I abdicate), lastly, has likewise two modes of con- 
struction ; either, e. g., me tnagistratu abdicoj or abdico magistratum. 

}297. The ablative is joined with verbs of abstaining, re- 
nouncing, freeing, delivering, ^and excluding — such as absiineo. 
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d^sto, solvo, ersoho, levn^ eofoneroy arceo^ prohiheoj exclude f 
e. g., abslineo maledictis^ I abstain from calumny ; levavi ami' 
cum onere^ I have released my friend from his burden ; Uberare 
hominem catents, to free a man from chains ; pruhibebat agrutn 
pnpulationibus, he prevented the field from being ravaged. 
The verbs of abstaining, preventing, and excluding, however, 
often take the preposition a or aA-^as absiinere a vitiis^ to 
^abstain from vices; milites a pugna prohibuit, he kept his 
soldiers from fighting; and the preposition must always be 
used when the ablative is the name of a person — as arcere 
hostes a ctvibus^ to keep the enemy away from the citizens; 
iu me prohibuisti a pratdonibus^ you have protected me from 
robbers. 

Note 1. The verbs levo, exonero, and exsolvo, never take the preposi- 
tion a or ab, and libera but rarely ; in a few instances libero is joined 
with ex — as Uberare ex ineommodis. Intercludo has a threefold construc- 
tion — alicui aliquant rem, aliquem aliqua re, and aliquem ah aliqua re, 

2. Poets and some late writers join absterreo, deterreo, secerno, and 
separo, as well as some verbs compounded with dis (as disto, dis- 
tinguo) J with the ablative alone ; but it is preferable to use the preposi- 
tion ff. There are, moreover, instances in which poets join verbs of 
abstaining, freeing, &c. with the genitive — as abatinere irarutn, to ab- 
stain from anger or passions ; desine querelamm, cease your complaints ; 
solutus operunif freed from work. 

} 298. Verbs denoting a forcible removal of some one from 
a place may be construed with the ablative alone, to denote 
such place, but it is more common to use the prepositions a&, 
«r, or de — as movere or pellere aliquem loco, to remove or expel 
a person from a place ; hostes depelUre loco, urbe, to drive the 
enemy from a post, from the city ; deturbare ttliquem muris, 
to hurl a person from the walls; spe dejectus, driven from 
hope (that is, deprived of hope). In like manner the abla- 
tive alone is sometimes used with the verbs cedo, excedo, and 
decedo — as vita, de or e vita cedert; decedere Italia or ex 
Italia, 

Note 1. The verbs exeo, egredior, ejicio, are rarely used with the 
ablative alone, except when a name of a town is the place from which 
the removal takes place. See below, ^ 307, 3. 

2. Verbs denoting * to include,' * comprehend,* * keep,' and ' re- 
ceive,' are sometimes followed by the ablative of the place or space in 
which anything is included, comprehended, &c. — as aliquem carcere 
(also in carcerem and in carcere) includere ; recipere aliquem teclo (in 
domo and in domum); tenere se castris and in castris. The verb coTisto 
(I consist of) is generally followed by ex, but sometimes also by in with 
the ablative, or by the ablative alone. 

6 209. The verbs gauden, laetor, gbmor, delector, doleo, maereo, 
fiao, and conjido, are followed hy the ablative to derote the 
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thing at which you rejoice or grieve, and in which you trust- 
as gttudeo tua felicitate, I rejoice at your happiness ; tioieo pairis 
Tnorte, I grieve at the death of my father ; eonftdo naiura hci^ 
I trust in the nature of the locality. The ablative in these 
cases is in reality the ablative of the moving cause. Compare 
i 291. 

Note. The verha iido and conjido are also construed with the dative, 
and diffido nearly always. Doleo occurs also with the accusative — as 
easum meum iUi dolueruntf they grieved over my fall. Glorior also 
takes the preposition de or in. Nitor (I lean upon) is followed either 
by the ablative alone, or the ablative with in. 

\ 300. The verbs utor, abuior, fruor, perfruor^fungor, defun- 
gor, perfungor, potior, vescor, have their object in the ablative— 
as carne uiuntur, they use meat; frtior auavi otio, I enjoy 
delightful ease ; functus est munere praetoris, he has held the 
office of praetor ; hostes urbe potUi sunt, the enemy took posses- 
sion of the city ; poire Optimo usus est, he had a most excellent 
father. 

Nate. These verbs are in meaning transitive, and it is a somewhat 
anaccountable phenomenon that they have their object in the ablative 
instead of the accusative. In the early poets, however, and in some 
prose writers, they are sometimes joined with the accusative as real 
transitives, and their genindivum is very often used like that of transi- 
tive verbs — as in muhere fungendo, in performing the duties of the 
office ; dare alicui vestem utendam, to give to a person clothing to use 
it. Potior is construed also with the genitive, especially in the ex- 
pression rerum poiiri, to occupy the highest power in the state, where 
the ablative is never used. Paseor (I feed or graze) is joined both with 
the ablative and the accusative. 

} 301. The expression opus es^ (there is need, it is necessary) 
is either treated as an impersonal verb, and then takes the 
thing of whfch there is need in the ablative, or opus is treated 
as an indeclinable adjective, and then the thing which is 
seeded is expressed by the nominative— as praesidio opus est, 
there is need of a garrison ; quid opus est verbis ? why are words 
needed ? and dux et auctor opus est, a leader and adviser are 
needed ; exempla nobis opus sunt, we need examples. The per- 
son to whom anything is heedful is expressed in each case by 
ne dative. 

Note 1. The expression usus est (there is need) is occasionally con- 
strued in the same manner as opus est — as viginli usus est minis, twenty 
minae are wanted. When the thing needed is expressed by a verb, 
pus est is followed by the infinitive — as id te scire opus estt you must 
^now this ; oiftus est epistolam senbere, it is necessary to write the letter, 
'iometimes, however, we find the ablative of a neuter participle or of a 
•articiple joined to a substantive — as maturato opus est, it is necessary 
io hasten ; opmsfuit Hirtio convento, it was necessary to meet Hirtius. 

k2 
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2. The verbs asf^uettco and attsuefacio are likewise construed with the 
ablative of the thing, and more rarely with the dative—as assuetus la- 
bore, assuetus militiae. Slo (1 stand by, or persevere in) is generally 
consiraed with tlie ablative alone, but sometimes also in is added— as 
^ stare m promissisj cofiditionihus, suojudirio. Fio and/ac/o are joined 
' with the al)lative, to denote that something is to be made or become 
out of something — as quid fades hoc hotnine? what will you make of 
this man ? quidjiet nave ? what is to become of the ship ? But in the 
same sense facio and Jio are also construed with the dative — as quid 
facies huic homini ? or with de — as quidjiet de militihus f what is to be 
done with the soldiers ? 

5 302. The adjectives conveyinsr the same ideas as the verbs 
enumerated in }{ 295, 29G, and 297 — that is, those denoting 
plenty, abundance, want of and freedom from, govern the abla- 
tive. Such adjectives are — praeditus, onustus, pknus, fertilia^ 
dives ; tnanis, orbuSy vacuus^ liber ^ immunisy purus, alienus ; also 
dignu^ indignus, conientuSy anxiusy laeiuSy rnoestus, supei'biiSj 
Jretuay-nnd others of a similar meaning — as onustus praeda, laden 
vsrith booty ; dives agrisy rich in landed possessions ; dignus 
laudcy worthy of praise ; orbus rebus omnibusy deprived of all 
things; animus cura Hbery a mind free from care; natura parvo 
cultu conienta esty nature is satisfied with little care ; fretus vir-^ 
tute suay trusting to his virtue. 

• Note 1. The adjectives plenus, fertilise dives, and inanis, are also 
construed with the genitive, nnd plenus even more commonly than 
with the ablative — as Gallia plena bonorum civium. I'he participles 
referlus and completus likewise are often joined witb the genitive when 
that of which anything is full ere human beings — ^as career plenus 
sceleratorumj urhs referta mercatorum. The other adjectives of this 
kind occur with the genitive only in poetry— ^as liber curarum, free 
from cares ; purus scderis, vacuus operum. Like dignus is construed 
dignor (I think worthy). Respecting the construction of dignus and 
indignus, when that of which a person is worthy or. unworthy is ex- 
pressed by a verb, see the chapter on the subjunctive. 

2. Liber is always followed by a or a& when persons are mentioned 
— as locus liber ab arbitris, a place free from witnesses. Alienus in a 
few instances is joined with the genitive ; in the sense of 'unfavoura- 
ble,' with the dative; and in that of * disinclined to,' with a and the 
ablative — as locus exercitui alienus, a place unfavourable to the army ; 
alienus a litteriSf not inclined to Uterary pursuits. 

3. The word macle is used either alone or in conjunction with an 
imperative of sum {este, esto) with the ablative of the thing for which 
we congratulate a person — as macte virtute, or nuide virlute esto, I con- 

fratulate you on account of your valour ; ^*«6erpm te made virtute esse, 
would congratulate you for your valour. Macle is commonly con- 
sidered as the vocative of mactus — that is, magis auctus; but this is a 
doubtful etymology. 

4. Conjunctus (joined to or with) is often followed by the ablative 
♦lone, instead of the ablative with cum; but when it is joined with the 
dative, it generally signifies ' bordering upon' — as talis simulatio con- 
juncta est vanitatij such a pretence is h rdering upon vanity 
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} 303. The participles denoting birth or origin {nattu, wtus, 
frenitiM, saius^ tditus) are joined with the ablative denoting the 
parents of whom, or the station in which, a person is born — as 
nobili paire naittaj born of a noble father ; humiii genere natiM^ 
born of a humble family ; equeairi ioco ortus, born in the station 
of an eques. 

Note. When a person's real parents are mentioned, the preposition 
ex or de is sometimes used ; e. g., exfratre et sorore nati sunt. But 
when remoter ancestors are spoken of, the preposition ah is commonly 
employed — as Belgae orti sunt a Germanis; Cato Uticensis a Censorio 
ortun erat. 

( 304. With comparatives the ablative denotes the amount 
of difference existing between two things which are compared 
— as Romani duobus milHbus plurea erant quam Sabini, there 
were two thousand more Romans than Sabines; uno digito 
plus habere^ to have one finger more ; Germani multo plures 
eranij the Germans were much more numerous; multis par" 
iibus major^ many times larger. In like manner the ablative 
with the adverbs ante and post denotes how much one thing 
is earlier or later than another — as tribtis annis ante, three 
years before or earlier ; decern annis post, ten years after or 
later. 

Note 1. In this manner comparatives and words containing the idea 
of a comparative, such as altter, and seeus (otherwise), are frequently 
joined by the ablative of a neuter pronoun or adieclive which denotes 
[low much more or less — as muito secitSj very differently; quo sapi- 
entioTy eo hetior, the wiser, the happier ; multo major, mych (by much) 
greater ; tanto/acilius, so much more easy ; quanta magis, how much 
more. Sometimes adverbs are used instead of such ablatives — as longe 
alitevy longe major, far otherwise, far greater; and in poetry and late 
prose writers, it is very common to use the accusative of the neuter in- 
stead of the ablative— -as multum injucundior, ali^uantum inferior. 
The ablative multo is used in the same manner with superlatives — 
as multo (or longe) audacissimus, by far the most daring. 

2. The same ablative of adjectives and pronouns is used with verbs 
containing the idea of a comparative, such as malof praesto, supero, an- 
tecello, and others — as multo malo, 1 wish much rather; multo praestatf 
it is much better; tanto antecellit, he excels so much. These verbs, 
with the exception of malo, are also found with the accusative neuter, 
as tantum and multum praestat. 

3. Ahhinc, which is usually construed with the accusative, is found 
also with the ablative — as tribus abhinc annis, three years ago, or be- 
fore this time. It must be remembered that when ante and post are 
used as prepositions, they govern the accusative — ante decern annas, 
ten years ago, or before. See % 255, note 5. 

} 305. The ablative is often used with comparatives to ex- 
press the person or thing surpassfd by another, which is com- 
monly expressed by quam — 3.S fiiia malre pulchrior^-^Xh^t is, 
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filia pukhrior quam mater — a daughter more beaatiful than her 
mother ; major fuii &t|MOfie— that is, major fuit quam Scipio, he 
was greater than Scipio. This mode of speaking, howeyer, 
can be used only when the things compared with each other are 
either in the nominatiye or aocusatiye. 

Note 1. This ablative with a comparative seems to be a sort of in- 
strumental ablative, denoting that one of the things compared is set 
forth more prominently by comparison with or by means of the other. 
In the best prose writers the ablative is. used most commonly when the 
things compared are in the nominative, or in accusative, which is the 
subject of an infinitive, though it is also used in place of the accusative 
of the object-- -as vUat cautius olivum sanguine vtpertno, he shuns the 
olive more cautiously than the blood of a viper ; hoc (ablative) nihU 
mihi gratius facere polerist you cannot do anything more agreeable to 
me than this. The relative pronoun, when accompanied by a nega- 
tive, is likewise used in the ablative after a comparative — as PA?V2ta« 
simulacra, quibus nihil perfectius videmus, the statues of Phidias, than 
which we see nothing more perfect — that is, which are the most per- 
fect we see ; Punicum helium, quo nuUum majus Eomani gessere, the 
Punic war, than which the Romans have not carried on a greater — 
that is, the greatest which the Romans have carried on. In such sen- 
tences the ablative is necessary, and quam cannot be used. 

2. The ablatives spe, expectatione, opinione, justo, solilo, aequo, and 
necegsario, are frequently joined to a superlative to denote that a thing 
surpasses our hope, expectation, "belief, &.c. ; e. g., Caesar eeleriui 
omnium opinione venii, Caesar came more quickly than any one had 
believed ; amnis solHo citaiior, a river more rapid than usual ; iardior 
necessario, slower than necessary. 

3. It occurs very rarely that the ablative after a comparative is used 
instead of any other case than the nominative and accusative — as in 
Horace : Pane egeo, jam mellitis poiiore placentis for quam mellitae pla* 
eentae. Poets use this ablative also after alius — as ne putes alium sa- 
pienie bonoque heatum, for quam sapientem bonumque. 

4. When the size or measure is indicated by a substantive or nume- 
ral, the quam may be omitted after the comparatives plus, amplius, and 
minus, without the nominative or accusative being changed into the 
ablative, though the ablative also may be used — as plus quam trecenti 
milites, plus trecenti mililes, and plus trecentis militiims. It must 
further be observed, that when am-fiius, plus, or minw, joined with a 
plural, either with or without quam, is the subject of a clause, the verb 
IS always in the plural — as amplius quam sex menses sunt and ampiiu* 
sex menses sunt, 

} 306. The ablative of a substantive joined by an adjective 
participle, or pronoun, is frequently us^d, both with and with- 
out the verb sum, to describe the nature or quality of anything 
— as Agesilaus fuit corpore extgtto, Agesilaas was a man of a 
small body; Jierodotus magna est ehquentia^ Herodotus pos- 
sesses great eloquence ; orcUor summo ingenio, an orator of the 
highest genius ;Jlumen difficili transitu^ a river difficult to cross. 
Respecting the genitive used in a similar way, see } 276. It 
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most be observed that neither the genitive nor the ablative of 
quality can be used, unless the substantive is accompanied by 
an adjective, participle, or pronoun ; ' a man of genius,' there- 
fore, cannot be rendered either by Jionio ingenii nor by homo in' 
genioy but must be changed into homo ingeniosua. Compare 
I 276, note 3. 

Note. When the size or outward form of a thing is to be described, 
the place of the adjective may be supplied by a genitive — as claw 
ferrei digiti tnagnitudine, iron nails of the thickness of a finger, where 
di^iti qualifies the word magnitudiney just as the adjective eximia 
might do. 

} 307. The relations of place where ? and whence ? are gene- 
rally expressed in Latin by the prepositions tn, a6, ex^ or de; 
but there are many cases in which these relations are expressed 
by the mere ablative without any preposition. 

1. Place where? is expressed by the ablative alone in the case 
of the word hcusy when accompanied by an adjective or 
pronoun ; dextrd (on the right-hand side), laevd (on the left- 
hand side), terra marique (by land and by sea), and some- 
times medio (in the midst or middle), and numero (in the 
place of) ; e. g., hoc loco, in this place ; ilio loco, in that 
place; aequo loco, in a favourable place; opportunis locis, in 
opportune places ; medio aediuvi, in the centre of the house. 

Note 1. When locus is used in a figurativ* sense, it scarcely ever 
takes the preposition in — as meliore loco, in a better condition ; secundo 
loco, in the second rank; parentis loco aliquem habere, to consider a 
person as one's parent ; but in this case in is sometimes added — as in 
parentis loco ^ or in jiliil6co aliquem habere. When locus sijgnifies 'the 
right' or ' proper place,' it almost always takes in when it is not ac- 
companied by an adjective — as desipere in loco, to be fooUsh in its pro- 
per place ; but when an adjective is added, the in may be omitted — as 
suo loco, in his own (proper) place. In referring to a book, we may say 
both in libro and libro, with this difference, that libro refers to the 
whole, and in libro only to a part of the book. 

2. Poets use the ablative of words to denote place where ? with great 
freedom, provided always that it does not create obscurity or am- 
biguity — as lucis opacis, in shady groves ; vestibulo, in the vestibule ; 
silvisque agrisque, both in forests and fields. 

2. The ablative of place where? is very frequently used with- 
out a preposition when a substantive denoting place is accom- 
panied by the adjective ioius or omnis, and when the mean- 
inff is ' throughout a place'— -as iota Italia, in all Italy or 
throughout Italy ; tota urhe, throughout the city; tota Asia, in 
all Asia; tota mari, throughout the extent of the sea; omni 
Gallia, throughout all Gaul. The preposition in, however, 
may be added when the idea of * throughout' is not to be em- 
phatically stated — ^as in lota Sicilia, in all Sicily. 
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3. Place whence 1 is expressed by the ablative alone in the 
case of names of towns and small islands — ^as Boma profi- 
ctsci, to set out from Rome ; dUcedere Athenis^ to go away 
from Athens ; Delo Rhodum navigare, to sail from Delos to 
Rhodes. In the same manner are used domoj from home ; 
ri/re, from the country; and sometimes kumo^ from the 
ground. 

Note 1. The preposition ab is used in these cases when the move- 
ment is to be described as proceeding only from the neighbourhood 
of a town, or in the direction from it— as Caesar a Gergovia duce*»ii, 
Caesar departed from the neighbourhood of Gergovia. When the 
name of a town is preceded by the noun urbs or oppidum^ a preposition 
must be used — ^as ab urbe Rmuij ex oppido Gergovia, When ^rhs or 
wpidum follows after the name of the town, the preposition is put be- 

^ fore urb» or opvidum — as TusculOf ex clarissimo oppidot from Tuscu- 

* lum, a very celebrated town. 

2. Poets make very firee use of the ablative alone to denote place 
whence — as labi equo, to glide from a horse ; descendere coelo, to de- 
scend from heaven. 

3. The ablative to denote place, whence occurs not only with verbs 
expressing motion, but also with substantives derived from them— -as 
qui Narbone reditus I what a return from Narbo ! A person's native 
place is sometimes added in the ablative to his name — as Cn. Magius 
Cremona, Cn. Magius of Cremona ; but it is more common to form an 
adjective from the name of the place — as Cn, Magius Cremenensis; 
Miltiades Atheniensis. When the name of his tribe is added to the 
name of a Roman, it is alwavs in the ablative — ^as Ser, Sulpidus Lb' 
monidy Ser. Sulpicius of the Lemonian tribe. 

4. The ablative alone is also used to express the line along or by 
which anything is done — as profeelus eat via Latina, he travelled along 
the Latin road ; recta lineafertur, it is carried along in a straight line ; 
Pcufo frumentum subvekere, to convey provisions by the river Po. 

( 308. The ablative of words denoting time is used to express 
the time when, at which, or within which anything happens — 
as teriio anno bellum confecit, in the third year he concluded the 
war ; hoc die, on this day ; hord octavd, at the eighth hour ; 
eadem noete, in the same night ; eodem die, on the same day ; 
initio aestatis, in the beginning of summer; Roscius Rtrntam 
multis annia non venit, Roscius did not come to Rome for many 
(within the space of many) years ; his viginii annis, within these 
(the last) twenty years. So also hieme, in winter ; aestate, in 
summer ; vere, in the spring ; nocte, at or by night ; luce, by day- 
light, or in daytime. 

Note 1. In some expressions the preposition in is added to efcpress 
the time when anything is done, as, for example,' when anything is 
stated which happens at all times — as in omni aetate, in aU ages ; in 
omni aetemitate, in all eternity ; in omni puneto temporu, at every 
point of time. In tempore^ or simply tempore, signifies * at the right' 
or ' proper time,* which may also be expressed by ad tempus. In gra* 
vissitnis temporibuM, in the most serious circumstances. 
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2. Some substantives not denoting timet are used in the ablative 
without a preposition, to indicate the time at which anything occurred. 
Such words are, particularly, adventu, on the arrival ; discessu, at the 
departure — as adventu Caesarig in Gallian; diacessu coTttulit. In like 
manner are used comitiis, at or during the comitia ; ludtM^ at or during 
the games ; pace, in time of peace ; belh, in time of war (whereas in 
hdlo means ' in the war' or ' m war*) ; bello Punico primo, in the time 
of the first Punic war. In stating any of the stages of human life the 
preposition in is used — as in puerilia; but when an adjective is added, 
the t'fi may be omitted — as prima, or extremd pueritid. 'At the beg[io- 
ning' may be expressed by initio, principiof or in initio^ in principio, 

3. I'he time within which anything is done is sometimes expressed 
by the ablative with m, especially when it is to be stated how often a 
thing is done, or how much withm a certain time— *as bis in diet twice 
every day ; ter in anno, thrice every year ; Luciliut in hora aaepe du" 
centos versus dictabat, Luciliua often recited two hundred verses within 
an hour. But we also find the ablative alone in such cases — as septies 
die, seven times a day. In is further sometimes added to express the 
time within which anything happens, in cases when the calculation is 
made from a certain point — as in didms proximis decern, within the 
next ten days (reckoning from the present moment) though the abla- 
tive alone is equally good — as his annis quadringentis, within these 
four hundred years — that is, less than four hundred years from the 
present time. 

4. Instead of the adverbs ante and post with the ablative, we may, 
without altering the sense, use them as prepositions with the accusa- 
tive — as tribus diebus post and post ires dies^ tribus ante didms and 
ante tres dies; the same meaning is also expressed by tertio die post, 
and post tertium diem. 

} 309. It was remarked above ({ 308, note 2) that substan- 
tives not denoting' time may be used in the ablative to express 
the time at which, or the circumstances under which, anything 
happens. To this we may here add, that any substantive (or 
personal pronoun) accompanied by an adjective, participle, or 
another substantive standing in apposition, may be put in the 
ablative to describe the time or circumstances under which any- 
thin$r happens. This ablative, usually called the ablative abso- 
lute (because it is not dependent upon anything), may always be 
resolved into a distinct clause, and may therefore be defined as 
a clause put in the ablative to express time and circumstances; 
e.p"., hoc factum est rege vivo, this was done while the king was 
alive ; hae res gestae ^unt rege dtice, these things were done un- 
der the guidance of the king ; urbem cepit me adjutore or adju" 
vantcy he took the city with my assistance, or I assisting him ; 
Pythagorca Tarqutnio regnanie in Italiam venit, Pythairoras 
came to Italy in the reign of Tarquinius ; Cicerone et Antunin 
conaulibus conjuratio Caialinae erupii, in the consulship of ("i- 
cero and Antony the conspiracy of Cataline broke out; regi- 
bus expulsis eonsules ereari coepii sunt, after the expulsion of 
the kings consuls began to be elected; hoc f actum est me ig~ 
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naro, this was done without my knowledge; Lex Cassia lata 
est Scipione auctore, the Cassian Law was passed on the advice 
of Scipio ; qtLO auciore id fecisti? by whose advice did you 
do this ? moribus simillimis figura saepe dissimilis est^ the ap- 
pearance (of men) is often unlike, their manners beins^ perfectly 
like ; haec fieri solent te rum invito^ these things usually happen 
not against your will ; quid hoc populo nhtintri potest? what can 
be gained with this people? — that is, so long as this people is 
what it is. 

Note 1. Sulih an ablative absolute may either qualify a particular 
word (usually the predicate) or an entire clause. In English we some- 
times use the nominative as an absolute case, but not so frequently as 
in Latin, e.g., ' the work being done, the boy went to play, where 
the clause ' the work being done' is the nominative absolute, answer- 
ing to the Latin ablative opcrc perfecto. More of this ablative see in 
the chapter on the pariiciples. 

2. There are some cases in whirh such an ablative absolute consists 
of a single word — as sereno (namely, coelo), the sky being bright ; 
austro, during a s%)uth wind. 

5310. The following prepositions always govern the abla- 
tive : — a, ab («6s), absque^ clam, coram, palam, cum, de, ex, or c, 
prae,pro, sine, tenus. In and sub govern the ablative when they 
denote place where 1 Subier may be joined with either the ac- 
cusative or the ablative, and super takes the ablative in the sense 
of ' about' or * concerning.' Compare J 194, 2 and 3. 

Note. The verbs pane, loco, collocot statuo^ constituo, and consldo^ 
although they express motion, are yet generally followed by in with 
the ablative. The compounds of pmio — as impofiOf repono — however, 
are construed with in and the accusative, as well as with in and the 
ablative. There are a few remnants of the ancient Latin language in 
which in, though no motion is expressed, is yet joined with the accu- 
sative — as €886 or habere in potestatem; in custodiam haheri; in carce- 
rem asservari. These irregularities can be explained only by supposing 
that two different ideas have coalesced into one : first that of motion 
towards a place ; and secondly, the result of the first — namely, the 
being in the place. 



CHAPTER XLVJ. 

USE OF THE VOCATIVE CASE. 

} 31L The vocative is used to address a person, and is in- 
serted in clauses without affecting their construction in any way. 
The vocative, like the nominative, is a casus rectus, not being 
governed by any other word. A vocative, however, may consist 
of a word which, when qualified by others, exercises its influ- 
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enoe upon them as a word, bat as a Tocative it exercises none ; 
e.g., 1)09, amid ! you, my friends ! prima dicte mihi, summd 
dicende camend^ Maecenas ! Maecenas, praised by me in my first, 
and to be praised in my last poem ! 

Note. In poetry and early writers the nominative is often used in- 
stead of the vocative—as almae fliua Maiae / tmres mihi, MemmiuSt 
adhibe I voty o Pompilius sanguis J audi tu, populus Albanus f Any 
word in apposition to a vocative should of course be in the vocative, but 
sometimes the apposition is in the nominative; sometimes, on the 
other hand, the vocative of a participle or adjective is used, though it 
stands in apposition to a nominative, as in Virgil, Aen. ii. 283, ix. 485. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

PBCULIARITIBS IN THB t7 S B OF ADJECTIVBS. 

} 312. An adjective is used in Latin not merely as a simple 
attribute and predicate, but frequently stands in apposition to 
a substantive or pronoun, and then expresses the condition in 
which a person or thing is during an action, where we gene- 
Tally nse adverbs or abverbial combinations of words — as mulH 
€09, qiw8 vtvo9 eoluerunt, mortuos coniumelia afficiunlj many 
treat persons after their death (mortuos) with contumely, whom 
during their lifetime {vivos) they have hononred ; naiurd ipsd 
de itnmartalitaie ammorum taeitd judical, nature herself si- 
lently (^oet to) expresses her opinion of the immortality of this 
soul. 

This is the case especially with adjectives denoting order 
(ordinal numerals) or succession — as Hispania postrema perdo 
mita est, Spain was subdued last, or was the last country that 
was subdued ; Dubiio, quid primum, quid medium, quid extrc 
mum ponam, I doubt what I shall put first, what in the middle, 
and what last; Sicilia omnium ierrarum prima provincia facia 
est, Sicily was the first of all countries that was made a pro- 
vince. 

Note 1. In this manner are often used totusj solus, diversus, subli' 
mu8,Jrequens, proximus, medius — as nos totos philosophiac tradimus, 
we give ourselves wholly up to philosophy ; soli hoc contin^it sapienti^ 
this nappens to the wise alone, or only ; avis suhlimis abiit, the bird 
flew away high in the air ; Roscius erat Bomaefrequens, Roscius was 
frequently at Rome. Poets also use adjectives denoting relations of 
time and place in the same manner — as Aeneas tnatutinus (that is, 
mane) se agehat; vespertinus (that is, vespere) pete leetumf domesticui 
(that ia, domi) otior. 

2. Proper names in Latin cannot take any other adjectives thai) 
16 h 
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those which are umd to distinguish sevenl persons or things from one 
another — as Cato majors Jfricanut minora Scipio Asiatictu; and suo^ 
as denote a person's native country — as Liviua Patavinut, Hannibal 
CarthaginieniU. In all other cases a common noun must be ad.ded to 
the proper name as an apposition, and then this apposition may take 
any adjective— as Plato, vir sMnens, the wise Pkio ; Cavua, urbt opu- 
leniicfima, wealthy Capua, roets, however, do not always comply 
with this practice. 

{313. Adjectives (and pronouns) are frequently used as 
substantives %o denote persons or things of a certain kind or 
class. 

(a). When persons of a certain class are to be indicated, the 
masculine plural of an adjective is used^^s boni^ the good ; 
sapientes, the wise ; omnes fortes, all brave men. Sometimes the 
word homines is added. The masculine singular is more rarely 
used in this way, and only in cases where there can be no 
ambiguil^— as sapiens omnia virkUi poslponil^ a wise man 
considers everything inferior to virtue ; est pruderUis sustinert 
in^petum benevoleniiae, it is the duty of a prud^mt man to 
check the fervour of his benevolence ; iUi fortes, sufit, those 
men are brave. Compare } 232, 4. 

Note. An adjective thus used subatantiveLy is sometimes aooom- 
panied by another adjective which qualifies it— as instpiensforimnaiMMi 
a fool favoured by fortune ; nobilius indocius, an uneducated noblemaa. 
(Jb), When things, of a certain class or kind are to be designated, 
the Latins use the neuter plural of an adjective, though they 
may also use the substantive res in the same way as is done 
in English — as bona, good things or property ; mala, bad 
things or evils ; multa memorabilia (or muHae res memorabiles\ 
many memorable things ; omnia pmchra, all beautiful things ; 
?iaee vitanda sunt, these things are to be shunned. The 
neuter singular of an adjective is used when an individual 
thing is to be indicated— as bonum, a good thing; malum^ 
an evil or a bad thing ; and when the abstract idea is to be 
expressed — as verum^ the truth ; justum^ justice. Compaie 
i 232, note. 

t^ote 1. Care must be taken in the use of such adjectives to avoid 
ambiguity, since some cases of the neuter plural do not differ in their 
endings from the mascaline and feminine. For this reason adjectiven 
of the third declension are. generally used as substantives only in. the 
nominative and accusative, though there are a few instances in whii^ 
the other cases also are so us^ — as potior utdis quam honesti ctiroi 
greater care for that which is useful than for that which is virtuous. 

2. Neuter adjectives used substantively are sometimes joined with 
prepositions, and thereby acquire the force of adverbs — as de intogra, 
anew, afresh ; in integrumt to the full possession of a thing ; ui iniogrot 
in the full possession of a thing ; <le or e* iatpromso, unforeeeen ; eg 
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faeili, easily ; ex afiuentij abundantly. But such expressions occur 
only in particular phrases. 

(c). Some adjectives have so completely acquired the meaning 
of substantives, that they are almost invariably used as such 
— as amieusy a male friend ; arnica, a female friend ; inimicus, 
inimica, a male and female enemy ; adversarius, an opponent; 
ludietum^ a play on the stage ; simile, a simile, and so also 
bonum and malum. Some adjectives are used as substan- 
tives with an ellipsis of some substantive which determines 
the gender — ^spatria (viz. terra, urbs or civitas), native coun- 
try or city ; fera (viz. bestia), a wild beast ; cam (viz. cd- 
pillt), gray hair ; dextra (viz. manus), the right hand ; 
hiberna (viz. castra), winter quarters ; stativa (viz. castrd), a 
stationary camp ; praetexta (viz. toga), the toga praetexta. 
So also frigidam, calidam (viz. aquam), primae, secundae^ 
tertiae (viz. partes). 

Note 1 . Sometimes, though mostly in poetry, a substantive is treated 
as an adjective or participle, and is accordingly accompanied by an ad- 
verb instead of an adjective — as populus late rex (that is, regnans) a 
people ruling iar and wide ; minime largitor dux, a commander by no 
means liberu. 

2. Poets frequently use the neuter of an adjective in the sense of an 
adverb — as perjidum ridere, to smile perfidiously ; acerfm tuenity look- 
ing fiercely ; tuthidum laetari, to rejoice riotously, and many others; 
Compare $ 219, note. 

{314. The comparative of both adjectives and adverbs is 
frequently used to denote a higher degree than nsual, or than 
it should be, where we generally employ the word * rather' — 
as senecius est naturd hqudcior, old age is naturally rather 
loquacious; liberius vivebat, he lived too freely; which, how- 
ever, may also be expressed by tiimis Hbere, Compare { 89^ 
Qotew 

Note 1. If it is to be expressed that a thing possesses a quality in too 
great a proportion for something else, the latter is introduced by pro 
— as proelium atrocius quam pro nutnero pugftantium, a battle more 
fierce than could have been expected from the number of the com- 
batants. * Too great for a thing* is always expressed by the compara- 
tive followed by an ablative — as ampliores humano fastigio honores — 
that is, honores humanum fastigium excedentes. When the English 
' too great* is followed by an infinitive with ' to,* the Latins use quam 
aui with the subjunctive after it — as major est qttam cui nocere possis, 
ne is too great for you to hurt him. 

2. Sometimes the comparatives magis or potius are omitted before 

riam, so that quam has no comparative to refer to (as in Sallust, CatU. 
) ; or potius or magis is added pleonastically to a comparative ; or 
lastly, a positive is joined with a comparative — as quanta tnopma(fot 
wtagis inopina). tanto majora; but these are anomalies which should 
not be imitated. 
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(315. The saperlative often does not indicate absolutely the 
highest degree of a quality, but only a very high degree — that 
is, the highest degree in comparison with some, but not with 
all. In this case we may render the Latin superlative in Eng- 
lish either by * very' with the positive, or with the positive 
alone— as Sulla, qui est vir fortissimus et clarissimtu^ Sulla, who 
is a very brave and illustrious man ; optime valeo, I am very 
well ; es tu quidem mihi carissimus, sed multo eris carior, si bonds 
praeceptis laeiabere, you are indeed very dear to me, but you will 
he still dearer if you will take a pleasure in good precepts. 
Whether a superlative has its real meaning, or the one here 
pointed out, can always be seen from the context. Compare 
5 89, note. 

Note 1. Such a superlative is only an ezaegerated mode of speakins, 
which is more natural to southern nations than to us, and is especially 
used in complimentary addresses, applying to the persons spoken to 
or to persons spoken of, when the speaker wishes eitner to compliment 
them or the reverse. 

2. The meaning of a superlative may be strengthened by the ad- 
verbs quam, longe, multo, by omnium or untu omnium — as quam dili" 
gentissime, as diligently as possible ; longe or multo diligentissimus, by 
rar the most diligent ; unu8 diligentiasimux, or untu omnium diligentis- 
simuSf the one most diligeot of all. A superlative is often joined with 
the pronoun quisque, which gives to it a general meaning answering 
to the suiEz cunque in certain pronouns — as optimus quiaque, the best 
whoever he may be, or all good persons. 

} 316. It is a peculiarity of the Latin kngnage, that a con- 
siderable number of superlatives which denote order, succession, 
time, and place, are often joined to a substantive, although in 
reality they qualify only a part of the thing expressed by the 
substantive. Such superlatives are primus, postremus, uUimus^ 
novissimus, summus, in/hmts, imus, iniimus, extremus, and m^ 
dius ; e.g., primo vere — that is, prima parte veris, at the begin- 
ning of spring; in summo mon/e— -that is, in summa parte 
montis, on the top of a mountain ; extremo anno — that is, er- 
trema parte anni, at the end of the year; in media urbe, in the 
centre of the city ; per medium mare, through the midst of the 
sea. In like manner are also used reliqua and cetera — as 
reliqua Chraecia, the remaining part of Greece ; cetera muUitudOt 
the other part of the multitude. 

Note.- Medius, which is in meaning equivalent to a superlative, is for 
this reason sometimes joined with a partitive genitive like other super- 
latives, as in Caesar : locum medium regionum earum delegerant, they 
had chosen a place in the centre of those districts. Otherwise, medius 
is usually followed by the preposition inter. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

VrnVKKXT KINDS OF CLAUSBS, AND t&BIR RBLATIONS TO ONS ANOTHBR. 

} 317. Every clause is either an independent or leading 
clause^ or it is merely subordinate or explanatory. The former 
sidiply states a fact by itself) in the form of an assertion or a 
qoestion— as miles donnit, the soldier sleeps ; yro/remne mdiitif 
iiaye you seen the brother % A subordinate sentence is nsaaliy 
of such a structure that it cannot stand by itself, and can be 
understood only when viewed in connection with another-— as 
miles dormity ut vires refieicU, the soldier sleeps, that he may 
restore his strength. Sometimes, however, an independent clause 
also remains unintelligible unless some subordinate clause be 
added — as miles forttor est quam expectaveram^ the soldier is 
braver than I had anticipated, where miles fortior est is not 
complete without the accessory clause. Two clauses thus com- 
bined form a compound sentence, and always convey a distinct 
meaning. 

} 318. Subordinate clauses are connected with the leading 
clause by conjunctions, relative pronouns, or by an interroga- 
tive particle — as te non laudo, quoniam mihi non ohtempercLsti^ I 
do not praise you, because you did not obey me ; omnes qui adfue^ 
runt hoc sciuni, all who were present know this ; ex me quaesivit^ 
unde haec scirem, he asked me whence I knew this. Often sub- 
ordinate clauses are expressed in a peculiar way by the con- 
struction called the accusative with the infinitive-— as scio eum 
esse bonum hominem, I know him to be a good mui, or I know 
that he is a good man. 

Note, A subordinate clause serves either to qualify and explain the 
whole sentiment contained in the leading clause, or it belongs only to 
a particular word of the leading clause. Clauses introduced by a 
relative pronoun always contain an explanation of either a part or the 
whole of the leading clause. Other subordinate clauses stand to the 
leading one either m the relation of subject — as quod ad me venisti, 
gratum mihi eet, it is agreeable to me that you hoive come to me, where 
quod ad me venisti forms the subject to the clause gratum mihi est;-' 
or in the relation of object — as video te seriberej I see that you are 
writing, where te scribere is the object of the verb video; or they express 
certain circumstances, such as intention, result, or consequence, caus^ 
time, and others, which are indicated by conjunctions. When, of two 
clauses, one begins with a conjunction denoting time, cause, conces- 
sion, or a condition^ this one is termed the protasis (antecedent), and 
the other the -apodosis (consequent) — as si ad me venisses (protasis), 
librum tibi dedistem (apodosis). 
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§ 319. Two or more claoses may be joined topnether in such 
a manner by copulative or adversative conjunctions, that none 
of them is subordinate to another. Such clauses are termed 
co-ordinate. Co-ordinate clauses may be all leading or all 
accessory clauses of one and the same sentence — as htiec res 
mihi valde placet^ et pater earn vekemerUer probat, this thing 
pleases me very much, and my father greatly approves of it ; 
miki kaec res placet^ sed pater earn improoaty I am pleased with 
this thing, but my father disapproves of it ; neque cur iu hoe 
eonsiUum iam vehementer probes, neque cur pater taniopere im- 
probety intelligOy I do not understand either why you so greatly 
approve of this plan, or why your father so much disapproves 
of it 

NMb, In Latin it occurs more frequently than in English, that co- 
ordinate clauses are joined together without any conjunction at all. 
This deserves to be especially attended to when autem or vero is 
omitted, a custom which cannot always be imitated in English — as 
neminem oportet esse tam stulte arrogantem, ut in se rationem et men- 
tem putet tnesse, in coelo mundoque (autem) non putet, 

i 320. In clauses introduced by a relative pronoun, the sub- 
stantive to which the pronoun refers is often drawn into the 
relative clause, so that the demonstrative clause follows after 
the relative one — as qitae cupiditates a natura profidscuntur^far- 
die expkntur sine injuria — that is, eae cupiditates, quae a natura, 
&c. those desires which proceed from nature are easily satisfied 
without injury. 

Note, Poets adopt this mode of speaking even when the relative 
clause follows after the demonstrative — as lUi 8crij>ta quibus comoedia 
prued viris est for illi viri quibus prisea comoedia scripta est. Still more 
irregalar is the passage in Virgil t urbem quam statue, vestra est, for 
Ufbs quam statuo vestra est, 

} 331. When a substantive is followed by another substantive 
which stands in apposition to it, and is explained by a relative 
clause, the apposition is almost invariably drawn into the rela- 
tive claose<-^as frumentum, quae sola alimenta ex insperato for* 
tuna dedii, ab ore rapiiur, the com, the only food which fortune 
afforded unexpectedly, is torn away from the mouth ; Santones 
non longe a Tolosatiumfinibus absunt, quae dmtas est inprovinda, 
the Santones are not far from the territory of Tolosa, a city 
which is in our province. 

Note. When a relative clause is added to a superlative, to state to 
what extent the superlative is to be understood, the superlative is usu- 
ally drawn into the relative clause — as misit de servis suis, quern habuii 
JSdelissimum"t\ia.t is, misit fidelissimum e servis suis quern habuit, he 
sent the most faithful of his slaves he had. The same is done also 
with adjectives (in all degrees) belonging to a substantive7-as ex amias 
suis quos multos habdnit for e multis suis amicis quos habanzt, out of the 
many friends he had. 
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{ 393. Relative clauses do not always oontain a mere ex- 
planation, bat very often stand to the leading clause in a rela* 
tion which is commonly expressed by conjunctions denoting 
intention, cause, and the like. Such clauses require to be ex- 
pressed in Latin by the subjunctive mood, respecting which see 
Chapter LI. 

i 323. It is a practice of the Latin language to connect 
sentences as much as possible with one another, and to show 
in form also the concatenation of ideas which exists in the 
mind. One means of effecting this consists in the use of 
relative pronouns where the English and most other modern 
langaages use demonstrative pronouns, so that qui becomes 
equivalent to et is. This, however, can be done only in casea 
where the demonstrative pronoun is not intended to be em* 
phatic. A sentence, e.g. often begins with qui quum^ which 
19 equivalent to et quum is ; quae quum, equivalent to et quum 
ea. In like manner the Latins use the relative adverbs quare, 
quamobrem, quapropropter, quocirea, and others, where we must 
substitute demonstrative forms, as ^therefore,' ^for this rea- 
son,' and the like ; e.g., Caesar equitatum omnem mitUt, qui 
videant, quas in partes nostes iter faciant. Qui (these) cupimus 
novissimum agmen insecuii, alieno loco cum eo proelium cont' 
mittunt. 

Note 1. A relative pronoun cannot be joined in Latin with an adver- 
sative (sedf autem, vero) or inferential particle {igitur, ideo itaque), ex- 
cept when something is mentioned in opposition to a preceding adjective 
— as est vir bonus, sed qui omnia negUgenter a^at, he is a ffood man, 
but one who does everything carelessly. But if a compound sentence 
begins with the relative pronoun, the conjunction belonging to the 
leading clause is introduced in the relative one — as quae vero eupidi- 
totes a natura projiciscuntur, facile explentur. 

2. A relative clause may be qualified bv another subordinate clause, 
and in this case the former stands to the latter in the relation of a 
leading clause — as ignava animalia quaejacent torpentque, si cibum its 
suggeras. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



THB MOODS IN OENERAL. 



} 324. The sentiment contained in a sentence is expressed 
either in the form of a simple statement (indicative mood) — as 
pater me tn Graecictm misit ; or in the form of a wish or com- 
mand of the speaker (imperative mood) — as confer te in Gra&' 
tiam i or as a mere conception of the mind (subjunctive mood) 
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M in Chraeeiam prqfectus eai, ut philosopkaa audirei. In the last 
sentence, the words ut phiioBophas audirei do not state the fact 
that he heard, but only his intention to hear. These different 
modes of stating anything is expressed in Latin by the three 
moods »- indicative, imperative, and subjanctive. Subordinate 
clauses are mostly expressed by the subjunctive, but sometimes 
they have the verb in the infinitive — as opinor eum jusiissimum 
e$8e hominemi I believe him to be a most just man— that is, that 
he is a most just man. 

Note. A participle is a verb in the form- of an adjective, whereby the 
predicate of a subordinate or explanatory clause is made to agree as an 
adjective with the subject or any other part of the leading clause — aa 
milites fortiter pugnanteg ceciderunt, the soldiers fell while they were 
bravely fighting ; milites fortiter puenantes thnor repente invasit, fear 
suddenly overcame the soldiers while they were bravely fighting. 

S 325. Co-ordinate clauses, whether they be leading or sub- 
ordinate, usually have the same mood, though the verbs may be 
in different tenses ; but there are cases in which even co-ordinate 
sentences are conceived in such a way that they require different 
moods — as pugiles ingemiscunt non quod'doieant, sed quia omne 
corpuB intendtiur, boxers sigh, not because (as one might imagine) 
they feel pain, but because every part of their body is on the 
stretch (a fact). 

Note. The latter is the case especially in those co-ordinate sentences, 
one of which contains the statement of a fact, and must be expressed 
by the indicative ; while the other, containing a doubt, a supposition, 
or a concession, requires the subjunctive — as neque nego^ neaue af' 
Jirmare autim, I neither deny, nor should I like to venture to affirm. 



CHAPTER L. 

TBB INDICATIVE MOOD AIYD ITS TEKSBS. 

} 326. The indicative mood is used to make a simple state- 
ment of a fact, either affirmatively or negatively, and to put a 
question in a direct manner— that is, in such a way that the 
clause containing the question is not in the relation of a depen- 
dent or subordinate clause to any other — as hune librum /egt, I 
have read this book ; ilium librum non legam, that book I shall 
not read; quamdo ad me itenies? when will you come to me? 
num pater veniei ? will the father come ? qtutd non ex urbe pre^ 
feetua es^ miki pergratum est, the fact that you have not gone out 
of town is very agreeable to me. 

( 327. The indicative is used in Latin in conditional clausesi 
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beginning with st, nisi, eiiamn, eisi, and sive, when it is to be 
intimated that the supposition is really trne, so that st is equi* 
Talent to quum (as or since), or that, for the sake of argument, 
we assume that the supposition is true, or, when negatively 
expressed, is not true — as si nihil aliud fecerunt, stttia praemii 
habeniy if (or as) they have done nothing else, they are suffi- 
ciently rewarded; mors plane est negligenda, si extinguit ani- 
mum, death must be altogether treated with indifference, if it 
annihilates the soul ; ista Veritas, etiamsi jucunda non est, mihi 
iamen grata est, that truth, although it is not agreeable to me, is 
yet welcome to me ; ?ioc loco iibentissime utor, sive quid mecum 
ipse cogito, sive aliquid scribo out lego, I like this place best, 
whether I am engaged in meditation, or in writing or reading 
anything. 

Note. In all cases of the latter kind the speaker himself does not in- 
timate any opinion of his own, as to the truth or falsehood of the sup- 
position, but only assumes its truth for the sake of argument ; and the 
first of the above sentences may accordingly be equivalent to, ' I as- 
sume the fact that they have done nothirig else, and on this supposition 
they are sufficiently rewarded.' Respecting the further use of the 
indicative in hypothetical clauses, see $ 333, note 2, and especially 
^ 346. 

i 328. Certain tenses of the indicative are used in Latin where 
we should expect the subjunctive, especially in the case of the 
verbs oportet, neeesse est, debeo, convenit, possum, licet, and in the 
expressions par, fas, aequum, justum, conaentaneum, satis, satiusy 
melius, aequius est. The imperfect indicative of these verbs and 
expressions is used when we wish to express that at some past 
time something should or ought to have been done, but at the 
same time intimate that the time for doing it is not yet passed, 
or that it is not yet too late ; e.g., ad mortem te duci jam pridem 
oportebat, * you ought to have been put to death long ago,' 8ug« 
gesting that it is not too late yet, and that it may still be done. 
The perfect and pluperfect indicative of the same expressions 
is used when we wish to intimate that something should or 
ought to have been done, but that the time for it is now passed, 
and that it is too late — as Volumnia debuii in te qffkiosior esse^ 
*■ Volumnia ought to have been more attentive to you,' suggest- 
ing that the time is now past, and that it is too late to make 
amends for her neglect. So also ionge utiliusfuit, it would 
have been far more useful. 

Note. There are, however, sentences of this kind where the subjunc- 
tive is used instead of the indicative — as dedendi fuissent, they ought 
to have been given up, for dedendi erant. 

{ 329. The indicative is commonly used (if there be no spe- 
cial reason for the subjunctive) after doubled relatives, and those 
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having the soffix cunque — as quisquis, quofquot^ quieun^uet 
quantuscufique^ utut, uteuvque, because in all such cases a simple 
fact is implied, the uncertainty consisting merely in the extent, 
amount, manner, &c. ; e.g., quidquid id est, whatever this may 
be; utcunqtte seae res habef, however the matter stands; qui' 
cunque is est^ whoever he may be. 

Note. It must, however, be observed that less accurate writers, 
especially later ones, often join the subjunctive with such general 
relatives. 

{ 330. The tenses of the indicative in Latin answer, with 
few exceptions, to the same tenses in English. Any action or 
condition is either simply stated as past, present, or future, or 
as in relation to another action in reference to which it is past, 
present, or future. In this manner we have three absolute 
tenses (present, perfect, and future), and three relative tenses 
(imperfect, pluperfect, and future perfect). Besides these six 
tenses, there are the six tenses of what is called the conjugaiio, 
periphrastica, describing an action as future either in present, or 
past, or future time. See { 339. 

{331. The present expresses that which is going on at the 
time we are speaking, and the Latin language has only one 
form foJr our * I write" and ' I am writing' — acribo. The pre- 
sent tense is further used to express that which happens at all 
times -^ as Deus mundum gubernai, God governs the world ; 
and to state the remarks or opinions of others recorded in 
books, though the authors may have lived in past agee — as 
Flato aliier de hoc re judicata Plato judges dififerently of this ; 
Cicero inprimo Be Officiis dieit, Cicero says in the first book On 
Duties. 

Note 1. We may here remark that the whole of the English para- 
phrastic corijugatioii by means of a participle present (ending in ing) 
does not ekist in Latin, and that in it the English has an advantage 
which the Latin does not possess. 

2. An action which has been going on for some time, and is still 
going on, is in Latin, as in English, generally expressed by the per- 
fect ; but in Latin the present also is used to express the same idea — 
majamdiu i^noro, I have already for a long time been ignorant ; annum 
jam audis Cratippum^ you have ahready been hearing Cratippus for 
one year. 

$ 333. In animated narrative, past events are frequently re- 
lated by the present tense, as if they were going on before oor 
eyes. This present is termed the historical present. Examples 
are very numerous, and occur in all languages, especially in 
poetry. 

Note. Dum in the sense of ' while,' when two thinsrs are described 
as occurring simultaneously, is commonly construed with the present, 
though the action may belong to the past — as dum haec in coUoqui^ 
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gm'untur, equijtes Arioviatiprapius accedunl; mtdierdumpwucamancipiu 
retinere vult, for tunas manes perdidil. The tenses of tbc past (imper- 
fect and perfect), however, may likewise be used with dum in describ- ' 
ing past occurrences. In the sense of * as long as' or ' until,' dum is 
not construed with the present unless it really refers to present time. 
{ 333. The Latin perfect has two distinct meaningrs — 

1. It is used, like the past tense in English, to relate the events 
of the past — as Caesar Galliam subegit, Caesar subdued 
Ganl; illo anno multae res memorabiles acciderunty many 
memorable events occurred in that year. The perfect in 
this sense is called the historical perfect, it being the tense 
by which past or historical events are simply related as 
facts. 

2. It is used to describe an action as completed and past, but 
with reference to present time, and thus completely answers 
to the English perfect — as pater jam venit, the father has 
already come; is mos usque ad hoc tempus permansit^ this, 
custom has continued to the present time ; scripsi epistolam 

• I have written the letter; /wmtw Troes^fuii llium^ we have 

been Trojans, Troy has been (implying that now it is nc 

more). Tl^e perfect in this sense may be termed the present 

perfect 

Nate 1. As to whether in any given sentence the per^ct ie a histo- 
rical or present perfect must be determined by the context, and there 
can never be any difficulty in this. 

%. When anything which usually or always happens is expressed by 
the perfect in a subordinate sentence denoting time, place, or a sup- 
position^ the perfect is used if the action of the subordinate sentence 
must be conceived as preceding that of the leading clause. This is 
the case especially after the conjunctions quum (' whenever,' denoting 
purely time), ^uottes, simulaCt »j, ubi, ut (when), &nd postquam — as 
quum ad viltam vent, hoc ipsum, nihil agere, me delectatj whenever I 
go (not went) to my villa, this very idleness is a pleasure to me ; si ad 
luamriam intemperantia aeeessil, duplex malum est, whenever intempe- 
Fanee is joined to luxury, the evil is twofold. If, however, the verb 
of the leading clause is in a past tense, the subordinate clause takes 
the pluperfect. Compare % 336, note. 

3. The perfect is often used in poetry in the sense of the present, 
and commonly denotes, like the Greek aorist, that a thing usually or 
always happens — as in Horace, collegisse Juvat for colligere juvat, po» 
smUae gaudet for ponere gaudet, Respectmg the use of the present fof 
th^ historical perlect, see ^ 332. 

} 334. The conjanctiona posiquam^ posieaquam (after) ; uH, 
ut (when) ; simul^ stmuiatque^ ut primum, and quum primum 
(as soon as), are followed in Latin, by the perfect, when it is 
to be expressed that two actions follow one another in imme-* 
diate succession. The two actions are thus represented simply 
as past, wifehout their relation to each other being indicat^ 
in any way except by the conjunctions — as postquam victoria 
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parta est, hostes refugerunt, after the victory had been gained, 
the enemy fled back; ut equitatum suum pulsum vidity acie 
excessilj when he saw his cavalry beaten, he withdrew from the 
battle. 

Note 1. This rule must be particularly attended to by beginners, be- 
cause the English language sometimes uses the pluperfect and some- 
times the simple past after these conjunctions. 

2. Poitlquam is construed with the pluperfect indicative when it is to 
be intimated that the action introduced by it took place a considerable 
time before the other — as Hannibal anno tertio postquam domo jtrofu- 
geraty in Afrioam venit; post diem quintum quam 6ar6art pugnaverant, 
ugati a Boccho veniunt. Postquam is very rarely joined with the plu- 
perfect subjunctive ; but sometimes we find it construed with the im- 
perfect indicative, to denote that an action had commenced to take 
place or used to take place — as postquam Eros explodebatur, after Eros 
began to be hissed at, or whenever Eros was hissed at. 

3. When ubi and simulac introduce a repeated action, they are joined 
with the pluperfect. See $ 336, note. 

4. All the coniunctions mentioned in the above rule may also be 
followed by the nistorical present, if the action is conceived as still 
going on at the time when the action of the leading clause takes plsce 
—as postquam perfugae murum arietihus feriri videtU, aurum atque oT" 
gentum domum regiam comjwrlant, where the action of videre is con- 
ceived as still |[oin^ on, while that ofcomporlare is taking place. 

5. The conjunctions antequam and priusquam (before), and dum^ in 
the sense of * until,' are generally joined with the perfect indicative, 
and not with the pluperfect — as antequam legi tuas litteras, before 1 
had read your letter ; dum rediit Maredlus, until Marcellus returned. 
(Compare ^ 337, note I.) In conclusion, it mav be observed that all 
the conjunctions here mentioned may be joined with the subjunctive, 
if the peculiar nature of the clauses they introduce requires it. See 
the following chapter. 

} 335. The imperfect describes a past action as in progress 
and not complete, and is therefore used in descriptions of 
things which in past time were in a certain condition, or of 
past events which are represented as going on. The im- 
perfect is further used to relate events which used to occur or 
repeatedly occurred — as etiam turn Athenae gloria litcrarum 
et artium florehant, ' even at that time Athens was flourishing 
for its reputation in literature and the arts.' Here the flou- 
rishing of Athens is described as then in progress, whereas 
the perfect would state the same thing only as a historical 
fact Quum Verm ad aliquod oppidum venerate tddem leetiea 
tuque in cubiculum deferebaiur, ^ whenever Verres came to any 
town, he was (always) carried in the same lectica to his sleep- 
ing apartment.' Here deferebaiur states a repeated action, or 
something which was done on every occasion. In Graeeia 
musici flftruerunt, discebanique id omnea, * musicians flourished 
(ft historical fact) in Greece, and all persons used to learn 
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music.' In the latter clause the imperfect describes a c kstom, 
or what used to be done. Hortensiua dicebat melius quam 
Kripsii, ^ Hortensius used to speak better than he wrote or has 
written,' with reference to his works still existing. 

Note 1. It often depends upon the writer or speaker himself, as to 
whether he wishes to state a custom or a repeated action as a mere 
historical fact by the perfect, or whether he wishes to describe it as a 
custom or as a repeated action : we must be guided by judgment and 
taste as to which of the two is preferable in any given sentence. 

2. I'he imperfect is sometimes used to state merely the beginning 
of an action, or an attempted action, which was not carried into fuU 
effect — as curiam relinqiubat^ which is almost equivalent to curiam 
relinquere tetitabatt and intimates that he did not actually leave the 
curia. An action which at a certain time was about to lake place, is 
sometimes expressed in Latin by the imperfect, as if it had already 
commenced and were going on — as hujus deditionis, qui deddntur^ 
Buasor et auctor fuil^ where qui dedebatur signifies * the one who was 
about to be delivered up.' 

} 336. The pluperfect states an action of past time which 
was completed before another action, at present likewise com- 
pleted, began — as dixerat judex, quum puer nuntiavit, *the 
judge had spoken when the boy gave information.' Here the 
speaking of the judge was over when the boy's action (which 
is now likewise past) began. 

Note. When anything which used to happen is expressed in a lead- 
ing sentence by the imperfect, the subordmate sentence takes the 
i)luperfect in those cases in which we should use the perfect, if the 
eaaing clause had the verb in the perfect — as Alcibiades, sinaUae 
$e remiseratf luxurioBUSt libidinonu, intemperanB reperidxUur, Com* 
pare ^ 334, note 3. 

} 337. The future denotes an action or condition which is 
to take place at a future time in general, or at a particular 
moment in future time — as hoalea venient, the enemy will 
come; proximo anno ad te veniam, next year I shall come to 
you. 

Note. Beginners must pay particular attention to the use of the 
future in subordinate clauses, because in English we generally substi- 
tute the present for it — as si sequemur naturam ducem, if (in future) we 
follow nature as our guide ; dum erimus in terris, so long as we are (or 
shall be) on earth ; qui adipisci veram gloriam volet, justkiae fungatur 
ofjlciia, * let him who wisfies to gain a true reputation discnurge the 
ouiies of justice,' where the idea of futurity is suggested by the exhor- 
tation ' let him discharge.' There are, however, instances where, even 
in Latin, the present is found in cases where we should expect the 
future, as in questions addressed to one's self — as quid arbilramur 1 
what shall we believe f after dum in the sense of * until' — as expeeto 
dum ille yenit, I wait until he comes; and after antemtam and priusquam, 
when it is stated that one action will take place oefore another — as 
anteauam pro Murena dicere instituo, pro me ipso pauca dieam, before 
speaking for Murena, I shall say a few things concerning myself But 
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in this case we also find the future — as antequam dieam. Before 
anything Aa« happened' is expressed by the future perfect. 

} 338. The future perfect describes a future act as completed 
at a certain future Ume — as auum iu haec leges, ego ilium for* 
taase convenero, when yon (will) read this, I shall perhaps have 
spoken with him ; quum isttic verier o, rem tibi exponam, when 
I (shall have) corae thither, I shall explain the matter to you. 

Note 1. The beginner roust pay especial attention to the use of this 
tense, for in consequence of its cumbrous formation the English 
language seldom employs it, especially in subordinate clauses, where 
we generally use the present instead of the future perfect — as ' when 
I come to Rome, I shall explain the matter to you,' must be ren- 
dered in Latin by quum vettero, because the act of coming must be 
completed before the explanation can be ^iven. There are, however, 
instances where even in Latin a subordmate clause is expressed by 
(he present, the verb of the leading clause being in the future ; but 
then the act, which is the condition of something future, is conceived 
as occurring at the present moment — as moriere virgis^ nisi signum 
traditur, you shall be scourged to death unless the statue is given up 
(this moment). 

2. Sometimes the verb of the protasis, as well as that of the apo- 
dosis, is in the future perfect, and then the meaning is, that both 
actions will be completed in future at the same time — as pergratum 
mihi fecerisi si de amiexlia digputaris, * you will do me a great favour 
if you will discuss friendship — that is, when the discussion is com- 

Cleted, my pleasure also will be completed. The English language 
ere treats both actions simply as future; 

3. There are cases in which the future perfect is almost equivalent 
, to the future — as si wduero, jpatuero^ licuerity plaeuerity for si voUuHt 

jMfterot licebil, placebit. This is the case especially when a future result 
IS stated — tismullumad ea tua isla expUcatio profeceril, that explanation 
of thine will greatly contribute to those things ; or when it is to be inti- 
mated that somethmg will be done quickly or speedily while something 
else is going on — as tu inwta muliereSf ego accivero pueros^ do yon 
invite the women, I shall in the meantime summon (or shall have sum- 
moned) the boys. Videro, i«, t7, &.c. is used in this way especially 
when anything is deferred to another time, or when a thing is left to 
the consideration of some one — as quae causa fuerity max videro, what 
lias been the cause, I shall soon see (for I shall soon have seen); sed 
de hoe tu ipsevideris, but concerning this you will consider yourself 
(there will be a time when you yourself will have considered this). 
Poets, and especially the comic writers, go still further in using the 
future perfect, where we should expect the iiiture. 

{ 339. The tenses of the periphrastic conjugation are, on the 
whole, used in the same way as those of the ordinary eon- 
jugation ; but the action expressed by the participle future is 
in all tenses a future one — as seripiurus sum, scripiurus eram, 
Mcripturus ero, seripiurus fui, scripiurus fueram, scripfurtu fuero, 
(Compare { 149.) The following peculiarities must be noticed 
separately : — 
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1. The present must be used when the condition of a neces- 
sary action is stated — as me igitur ames oporiel, si vert amid 
futuri iumua^ you must therefore love me, if we are to be true 
friends. 
S. There is little difference between the imperfect (scripturus 
eram) and the pluperfect {scripturtts fueram), and the poets 
especially use both forms indiscriminately; but the pluper- 
fect - may nevertheless denote an action which was on the 
point of happening previous to a certain point in past time. 
Compare } 346, 1. 

} 340. The epistolary style in Latin has this peculiarity — that 
the writer, transferring himself to the time at which the letter is 
in the hands of the person addressed, relates what he is doing 
in writing the letter either by the perfect or imperfect, as the case 
may be — as nihil habebam quod acriberem, I had nothing to 
write ; haec ad U acripsi ante iucem, I write this to you before 
daylight. In the course of his narrative, however, the writer 
frequently reverts to hia own actual position, and uses the present 
tense, as we do in English. 



CHAPTER LI. 

THB SUBJUKCTIVB MOOD. 

} 341. A verb in the snbjanotive expresses an action or 
condition as a mere conception of the mind, in the form of 
a wish, a possibility, an intention, a supposition, a concession, 
and the like, so that the speaker does not treat it as a fact ; 
e.g., acribo ut aciast I write that you may know ; quae at Ha 
tint, if these things be so; facile aliquia dicat, a person may 
easily say; 

Note 1. There are, however, certain kinds of subordinate clauses, 
.wiiich, although their verb is in the subjunctive, yet state a fact as 
jnuch as any other clause — as pu^nabat lam fortiter, ut nemo ei 
TetUtere posaet, where the imposeibility of resistance is as much a fact 
MB his fighting bravely ; but it is expressed in a subordinate clause, 
which is connected with the leading one in such a manner as to be 
indispensable to its completeness in point of form. 

2. What the Latin language expresses by its subjunctive mood, is 
expressed in English either by the indicative, or recourse must be had 
to such auxiliary verbs as / may, might, should, uxmld, or cnuld — as a<l 
me venit, ut l&ros meos videret, he has come to me that he might see 
my books. If, however, these auxiliaries retain their own peculiar 
moaning, they must be rendered in Latin by possum, Ucett d^beo, voh, 
or oportet. 
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} 342. The subjunctive is used both in leading and in sub 
ordinate clauses, though more especially in the latter. In 
leading clauses the subjunctive is of a fourfold nature — ex- 
pressing a supposition or hypothesis {hypothetical clauses), a 
possibility (when it is termed the potential mood), a wish or 
desire (the optative mood), and a concession (concessive mood). 
We shall accordingly treat of these four kinds of sentences 
first: — 

{ 343. Every hypothetical sentence consists of two clauses— 
the one, which states the condition or supposition (beginning 
with si, nisi, ni, si non, etiamsi, tametst), is called the protasis ; 
and the other, which contains the conclusion or inference, is 
called the apodosis. (Compare \ 318, note 1.) The protasis 
is sometimes not expressed, being either implied in something 
which precedes, or supplied by the mind of the hearer or 
reader — illo tempore aliter sensisses, 'at that time you would 
have thought differently' — namely, * if you had looked at the 
matter,' or, ' if you had lived ;' id ego non facerem, * I should 
not do so' — namely, 'if I were in his place. 

{ 344. The present subjunctive is used both in the protasis 
and apodosis, to denote that the supposition is possible, and 
may be true, but at the same time to intimate that it is not true ; 
and accordingly, that the apodosis likewise is possible, but not 
true — as me dies deficiat, si hoe nunc dicere velim, the day would 
not suffice for me, if I wished to say this now. Here it is inti- 
mated that I might possibly say, but at the same time that it is 
not my intention. Respecting the indicative in hypothetical 
clauses, see } 327. 

Note, In animated or rhetorical stvle we sometimes find the present 
subjunctive, both in the protasis and apodosis, where we should have 
expected the imperfect subjunctive, it bein^ implied that the supposi- 
tion is not true, and that, accordingly, the mference cannot be true — 
as haec si patria tecum loquatur, nonne impetrare deheat f supposing (for 
a moment) your country were speaking to you about these matters, 
ought she not to obtain her end ? 2i( si hie sis, aliter sentiasi sup- 
posing (for a moment) you were here, you would think differently. 
(Compare ^ 345.) Poets use this present subjunctive even in speakinc 
of things which would have happened in past time, where we should 
have expected the pluperfect, as in Virgil, Aen. v. 325; — spotia n 
plura supersint for si superfuissent, 

h 345. The imperfect subjunctive is used in the protasis and 
apodosis, to denote that the supposition is not or cannot be 
true, and that accordingly the inference also is not true. The 
time expressed in such sentences is the present — as si pectir 
niam haberem, ad te venirem, 'if I (now) had money, I should 
come to you,' implying that I have no money, and accord- 
ingly cannot come to you. The pluperfect subjunctive is 
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QBed in both clauses, if the supposition as well as the inference 
belong to past time -^ as at pecuniam habuiasem^ ad te venissem^ 
if I had had money (which was not the case), I should have 
oome to you (which, under the circumstances, was a matter of 
impossibility). Sometimes the imperfect and pluperfect are 
united in the same sentence — as «t aibi cavere potuissei^ viveret^ 
if he had been able to be on his guard, he would (now) be 
living ; fiecassem jam te, nisi iratua essem, I should have killed 
you already, if I were not angry. 

Note. There are many instances in which, although both the protasis 
and apodosis belong to past time, and where, accordingly, the pluper- 
fect should be used, yet the imperfect is employed, either in both 
clauses or in the protasis only, or, though very rarely, in the apodosis 
alone — as Cur igituret Camtttus doleret ([or doluisset), »i kaecpottt tre- 
eentMfere et qiiinqtMiginta annos evenlura putaret (for putasset) f Non 
tarn facile opes Carthaginis concidissent, nisi illud receptaculum classi' 
hus noswis pateret {for patuissel); esset {for fuisaet) Antonio serviendum, 
#t Caesar ab eo regni insigne accipere voluisset. Such an imperfect in 
the protasis indicates that the action expressed b^ it is conceived as 
simultaneous with that expressed in the apodosis, and not as preceding 
it. The imperfect in the leading or in both clauses frequently implies 
a repetition of the action, or an action in progress. 

i 346. Sometimes the verb of the apodpsis is in the indica- 
tive, while that of the protasis is in the subjunctive, and implies 
that the supposition is not true. This is a grammatical irregu- 
larity, arising either from an elliptical mode of speaking or 
from rhetorical animation, whereby the clause containing the 
<;onclu8ion is conceived as independent of that containing the 
sapposition; Examples of this kind occur in the following 
cases :-— 

1. The apodosis is expressed by the perfect or pluperfect indi- 
cative of the periphrastic conjugation, to denote that which 
a person at one time was* on the point or ready to do, but 
dia not carry into effect in conseouence of circumstances — as 
Si iribuhi me triunyhare prohioerent, 7\trium et Aemilium 
testes eitaturw fui, 1 was on the point of calling in Turias 
and Aemilius as my witnesses, in case the tribunes should 
refuse me a triumph ; IIH aratores relieturi omnes agraa 
erant, nisi ad eos metellus litteras misisset, they wore on 
the point of leaving, had not Metellus, &c. In like mannsr 
the apodosis is expressed by the verb in the imperfect or 
perfect indicative of the ordinary conjugation, when it is 
to be stated that something was actually commenced, and 
would of necessity have happened, had not something pre- 
vented it — as Pons sublieius iter paene hostihus dedit, ni unua 
vir/uissetf deJeri totus exerciius poiuit, si persecuti vidoret 
essent, 

17 l2 
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2. The indicative is used in the apodosis to bring before the 
reader in a vivid manner that which would have happened 
had not something prevented it. In such cases the rhetorical 
or poetical style represents as real that which was only possi- 
ble — as me truncus illapsus cerebro sustulitj nisi Faunus icium 
levasset. Sometimes the future is used in the apodosis, thus 
representing as actually future that which in reality is only a 
possible consequence — as dies deficiet, si -oelim paupertcUU 
causam defendere. 

Note 1. Sometimes there are conditional clauses (protases) which are 
not connected with any expressed apodosis, or at least the apodosis is 
treated as a clause quite independent of the protasis — as non dubit0 
mori, si ita melius sit^ I do not hesitate to die, if it be better so ; Caesar 
munitiones prohibere non poteratj nisi praello decertare vellet. In such 
cases the protasis usually contains a supposition, referring not to the 
whole apodosis, but only to a particular word in it. The protasis and 
apodosis, therefore, are independent of each other, and the apodosis 
may assume almost any form, according as it may express a wish, a 
command, a question, &c. — as si stare nonpossunty corruant, if they 
cannot stand, let them fall ; si me audire non vis, cur me rogas f if you 
will not listen to me, why do you ask me t — si scio, ne vivamj I will 
be hanged if I know it. 

2. In animated discourse it sometimes happens that the clause 
which should be the protasis is expressed as an independent sentence. 
In such cases, that sentence is expressed by the indicative, when some- 
thing is mentioned which occasionally occurs — as de paupertate agitur; 
mulli patientes pauperes commemorantur, the question is about poverty 
(that is, if the question is about poverty) ; many patient poor are men- 
tioned. When, on the other hand, something is stated merely as a 
supposition, or as a fictitious supposition, the subjunctive is used — as 
roges me, nihil fortasse respondebo, if you ask me (that is, supposing 
you were asking me), I shall perhaps not give you an answer. Poets 
now and then omit the conjunction si in real hypothetical clauses — 
as sineret dolor for si sineret dolor. In prose, on the other hand, the 
conjunction si is sometimes implied in the relative pronoun — zaqui 
videret (that is, si quis videret), urbem captam diceret, 

} 347. The subjunctive, as a potential mood, is used to express 
that which does not really exist, but may or might exist, and is 
conceived as possible. The subject of such clauses is usually 
an indefinite or an interrogative pronoun — as dieat aliquis or 
quiapiam, some one may say ; dixerit aliquis, some one might 
say; quiscredat? who would believe iti queth metuat? whom 
should he fear ? quis neget ? who would deny ? It must be re- 
marked that things which are possible at the present time are 
expressed by the present or the perfect subjunctive, while a past 
possibility is expressed by the imperfect — as quis eum redargue 
eret? who would have refuted him? 

Note. This potential subjunctive is used especially when an indefinite 
person is addressed — that is, a person not really existing, but merely 
supposed to exist for the purpose of stating something — as conservare 
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non posaist you (or any one) cannot preserve ; dinag fortanse, you (or any 
one) may perhaps say ; canes venatieos dieeres, you (or any one) would 
have called them hounds. If in such cases a definite person were 
addressed, the indicative would be used — as dicis or dieil fortasse. 

} 348. The potential subjunctive is also used with definite 
subjects for the purpose of expressing an opinion in a modest 
manner, and this occurs most frequently in the first person of 
the perfect, when the speaker expresses his own opinion with a 
certain degree of modesty or hesitation — as haud facile dixerim^ 
I would not easily say; hoc sine dubitatione confirmaverim^ I 
feel inclined to assert this without hesitation; Themistocles nihil 
dixeriU in quo Jireopagum adjuveril, Themistocles is not likely 
to have saici anything, &c. 

Note. This mode of speaking is particularly common in the case of 
the subjunctives velim, nolim, and malim, to express a modest wish— as 
ve/im dicas^ please to say ; velim ex te audire, I should like to hear from 
you. If a wish is to be expressed with the intimation that it cannot 
be realised, it is done by the imperfective subjunctive — as vellem, mal' 
lemj nollem ; vdlem adesse posses i * I wish you could be present/ imply* 
ing that it is impossible. The conjunction /brsttan (perhaps, it may be 
that) is construed by the best writers with tne subjunctive — aaforsilan 
tUiquis feeerit^ it may be that some one has done it. Other particles 
signifying * perhaps' are joined with the indicative. 

} 349. The potential subjunctive is used in doubtful ques- 
tions containing a negative sense — as quid fadam? what 
shall I do? equivalent to, 'I do not know what I shall do.' 
Cur non eonjUear 9 why should I not confess ? quid hoc homine 
facialis ? what are you to do with this man ) cur plura com^ 
memorem? why should I mention morel In like manner 
the potential subjunctive is used in questions expressive of 
disapproval — as hos cives patria desideret? is the country to 
long for such citizens? the implied answer being * assuredly 
not.' 

Note. Questions implying something inconceivable are expressed by 
tU and the subjunctive, which is properly an elliptical mode of speak** 
ing^-'fierine potest f or a similar expression bein^ understood — as egme 
ut te interpellem ? * is it possible that I should mterrupt you V equiva* 
lent to, jUrine potest ut ego te interpellem f Tu ut unquam te corrigaa f 
equivalent to, Jierine potest, ut tu unquam te corrigas t 

^ 350. The subjunctive, as an optative moodj is used to ex- 
press a wish or desire — as vakaa, fare well; valeant cives, may 
my fellow-citizens fare well ; beati sint, may they be happy ; 
inteream, si valeo stare, I will perish if I am able to stand ; 
imitemur majores nostros, let us imitate our ancestors. The 
optative is often used in the sense of the imperative, respecting 
which see j 368. 

Note 1. The negative with the optative subjunctive is always 7U, 
and not non; it is only in poetry that sometimes non occui8 in a 
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negative w iah fiir nc «— as ima §inl §iHe lege eapUli, in Ovid . A wiab k J 

aometimes expressed more emphatically by the addition of utvumi \ 

(would that), and utinam ne or non (would tfaiat not) — as utinam e—«m 1 

Eomae^ would that I were at Rome ; utinam ne id tibi in mentem \ 

venisset , would this had not come into your mind ; quod utinam nonfeeii- f 

sem, would I had not done this. The non after utinam is more unusual 1 

than ne. A wish is sometimes expressed by O si (oh, if) — as O st tOi 1 

tmni redire poseint ! oh if those years could come back ! (namely, I / 

•hould feel nappy ) 1 

2. The particles dum, dummodo or modo (if but), dum ne, dummode 
fie, and modo ne (if but not), express a wish or desire containing a limi- 
tation—as oderinti dum {dummodo) metuant, they may hate it they do 
but fear (which I wish they may do) ; omnia postposuit dummodo prae- 
ceptis pairis parerem, I have disregarded everything, only to obey the 
precepts of my father. 

3. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive (optative) are also used 
to denote that which at a certain time ought to have been done — as 
potius diceret, he should rather have said ; saltem aliquid de pondere 
delraxisset, he ou^hi at least to have deducted something from the 
weight. Laativ, m the oratio obliqua, the subjunctive is used in sen- 
tences in which in the oratio recta the imperative would be employed. 
See ^ 370. 

} 351. The subjunctiye is used to express a concession or 
permission, in which sense it is sometimes termed the con- 
cessive mood. It usually denotes that that -which we concede 
is not true, or at least is left undecided, but that we grant it 
for the sake of argument — as svnt haee faJsa^ invidiosa eerie 
non sunt, granting that these things are false, invidious they 
certainly are not; sit sane dolor gravis, malum non ett^ 
granting that (or although) pain is severe, it is not an evil. 
The conjunction ut (in the sense of ' granting that') is often 
added to a concessive subjunctive— -as ut sit infelix, granting 
that he is unhappy ; and in negative clauses ne must be added 
^ as ne sint in aenectute vires, granting that there is no strength 
in old age. 

{ 352. All dependent or subordinate clauses introduced by 
the conjunctions ut (that, in order that, so that, although), 
ne or ut ne (that not, or in order that not), ut non (so that 
not), quin (that not), quominus (that not), and quo (in the 
sense of ut eo, in order that thereby), have the verb in the 
subjunctive — as sol efficit ut omnia Jloreant, the sun makes 
(that) all things flourish; virtutem colere dehetis, ut beati esse 
possitis, you must cultivate virtue, that (in order that) you 
tnay be able to be happy ; precor, ne me deseras, I pray that 
you may not desert me ; haec ad te seriho, ne putes me in hortis 
e^e, I write these things to you, that you may not believe 
me to be on my estate ; Verres Siciliam ita vexavit, ut resiitui 
non possii, Verres has so ravaged Sicily that it cannot be re- 
stored ; vix me contineo, quin aggrediar ilium, I can scarcely 
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refrain myself so as not to attack him ; multa posaurU obsistere 
quominus ilia perficiantur, many things may be in the way so 
that those things cannot be accomplished ; ager aratur, quo mc 
liores fetus possit edere, the field is ploughed, that thereby it may 
bring- forth better fruits ; ut desint vires, iamen est laudanda vo- 
iurUas, although (or granting that, { 351) the strength is wanting, 
still the will deserves praise. 

Note 1. The conjunction ut expresses — 1. Intention (that, in order 
that, and sometimes * to* with the infinitive) ; 2. A result, effect, or con- 
sequence (that, so that) ; 3. A concession (granting that, or although), 
and is accordingly used in clauses denoting intention, result, or conse- 
quence, and concession. Sometimes the conjunction ut is omitted, es- 
pecially when it denotes concession, and after verbs denoting a wish or 
desire (voZo, nohj malo^ cupioj placet), advice, request, persuasion ; fur- 
ther after licet, oportet, necesse est, fac, and faxo. Some verbs of this 
kind — as moiieo and cogo, are sometimes followed by an infinitive, or 
by a clause in the accusative with the infinitive instead of ut, though 
there is generally some difference in meaning. Quid via me facere 
and quid vis fadam express the same meaning ; but effecit ut animus 
hominis immorlalis sit (he has made the soul of man such as to be im- 
mortal), and effecit animum hominis esse immartalem,, he has proved 
that the soul of man is immortal. Tit is also used after verbs and ex- 
pressions denoting in general that anything is or happens — such as jEt, 
futurum est, accidit, conttngit, evenit, usu venit, est, sequitur, restat, 
reliquum est, relinquUur, superest, proximum est, extremum est,prope est, 
longe absum, tantum est, though some of them are also followed by the 
infinitive — as 9io9i. cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. Accidit is 
followed either by ut and the subjunctive, or by quod and the indicative. 
Ut, lastly, sometimes introduces a clause which is only an explanation 
(epexegesis) of some general expression which precedes — as est hoc com- 
mune viiium inmagnis liberisquecivilatvbus, ut invidia ^loriae comes sit, 
where the clause beginning with ut is only an explanation of the words 
hoc commune viiium; fuit hoc in Marco Crasso, ut existimari vellet nos- 
trorum hominum prudentiam Graecis anteferre. Such is the case fre- 
quently after the expressions mos est, cultus est optimus, aequum est, 
justum est, optimum est, though they are also followed by the infinitive. 

2. Ne expresses — 1. A negative wish or intention (in order that not) ; 
sometimes its meaning is strengthened by the addition of ut^ so that 
ut indicates the intention in general, and ne its specific negative nature 
— as tt6t haec dico ne ignores, I tell you this, that you may not be igno- 
rant of it ; sed ut hie, qui intervenit, ne ignoret, but in order that he 
who came in between, may not be ignorant. Neve stands in the same 
relation to ne Aaneque to rum, so that neve is equivalent to et neor vd 
ne. 2. Ne is used after verbs of preventing or resisting, the action of 
which has the tendency that something should not be done — as Pytha- 
goreis interdietum est, ne faba vescerentur; impedior dolore, ne plura 
dicam; caveo, ne cui suspicwnem dem. Impedio and prohibeo, recuso, and 
caveo, however, are sometimes construed with the infinitive. 3. After 
verbs and expressions denoting fear, ne is used when it is implied that 
we do not wish the thing to happen — as vereo'^ ne veniat, ' I fear lest 
he should come,' it being implied that I do not wish him to come. 
But ut is used when we mean to sav that we wish the thing to happen- 
as vereor ut venial, * I am afraid ne will not come/ it being implied 
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that I wish him to come, and that the object of my fear ii his not 
eoming. When the object of my fear is expressed by a simple verb, 
the latter is put in the infinitive — as metuo recUarct I am afraid to recite. 

3. Ut non denotes a result or consequence, signifying ' so that not,' 
and care must be taken by the beginner not to confound it with ne. 
It is, however, also used in sentences expressing an intention, proWded 
the negative does not belong to the whole clause, but only to a partica- 
hir word in it — as dedi tibi peeuniam ut non vimim emeres §ed panem^ 
where the negative nan qualifies only the word vinttin, and not the 
whole clause beginning with ut. Sometimesi however, ut ne, or 
mniply ne, is used for ut non, when ita precedes ; but it then denotes 
a care, a desire, or wish— as iia rem auxit, ut ne quid deperderet, be 
increased his property in such a manner (with that caution or wish) 
that he did not lose anything. Vt non is further used after a negative 
sentence to express a necessary consequence — as ruere ilia non pos- 
sunt, ut haec non eodem labefacta molu coficidanty those things cannot 
fell without these things being shaken by the same movement and fall- 
ing to the ^ound. The same thin^ is also expressed by quin. 

A. Quin is equivalent to the relative pronoun in all its cases joined 
with the negative non^ so that it may stand for qui non, quae non, quod 
non, quorum non, quarum non, quHms non, Jtc. It is used after nega- 
tive clauses, or such interrogative clauses as imply a negative — ^as qui* 
credat f who should believe it ? — namely, no one ; or qui* ignorat f who 
does not know t — namely, no one ; e.g., nihil est quin iquod non) possit 
depravari, there is nothing that cannot be depraved ; nullus est cibuM 
tarn gravis, quin (qui non) concoquator, no food is so heavy that it 
cannot be digested ; Hortensius nullum patie^tur esse diem, quin {quo 
non) aut dieeret aul meditaretur, Hortensius allowed no day to pass by 
on which he did not speak or meditate. The place of the negative in 
the preceding clause is sometimes supplied bv such words as parum, 
perpauci, and aegre, which are almost equivalent to a negative — as 
pulum abfuit, ^uin Fahius Varum interjieeret, Fabius almost killed 
Varus. Quin is also used after verbs and expressions implying pre- 
vention, opposition, omission, and the like, as well as after dvhito and 
dvhium est — as vix me contineo, quin ilium aggrediar, I scarcely re- 
strain myself from attacking him ; Agamemnon non duhitat, quin brevi 
sit Troja peritura, Agamemnon does not doubt that Troy will shortly 
perish ; non dvhium erat, quin Helvetii plurimum vossent, (here was no 
doubt that the Helvetians were the most powerful. In regard to dubi- 
tare it must be observed, that if it is not accompanied by a negative, it 
is always followed by an interrogative clause with num — as dMto num 
ita sit, I doubt whether it is so. After non dubko we usually find quin, 
but also (though rarely) the accusative with the infinitive. Non dtibito 
with an infinitive after it signifies * I do not hesitate,' though even in 
this sense it is sometimes followed by quin. Instead of quin after fton 
dubito we sometimes find quin non, when the dependent clause is to 
have a really negative meaning, the negative contained in quin having 
lost its power. In such cases we may translate non dubito quin by 

* I believe' — as non dubito quin offensionem vitare nonjpossim, I believe 
that I cannot avoid giving offence. Lastly, in questions, quin means 

* why not* (qui non), and is construed with the indicative — as quin 
iaces t why are you not silent ? quin imus f why do we not go ? 

5. Quomintu is equivalent to ut eo minus (in order that thereby less 
or not), and accordmgly requires the subjunctive, in consequence of 
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its containing the notion of ut or of intention. It is need after ▼erba 
denoting a hindrance, such as impedio, fn-okibeo, offieWf obatOt obsisto, 
deterreo, per me jit, per me slat (I am the cause) — as hiemt adhuc pro- 
hibuit, quominus de te certum aliquid haberemust winter has hitherto 
prevented us from having any certain news about you ; Cwum men- 
fuam in hortis autodem imposuil, nequis impediretur, piominua em» 
rdtus, quibus quisque vellet, fruerelur. It has ahready been remarked 
above, that these same verbs are sometimes followed by quin or an 
infinitive instead of ottomtfiMf. 

6. Quo is equivalent to ut eo; it denotes intention, 'in order thai 
thereby/ and is usually followed by a comparative — mageraratutf 
quo iut eo) mdiores fetus possU edere. Non quo (or non quod) steoifiM 
' not that,* or ' not as if/ while non quin signifies * not as if not. 

{ 353. All questions expressed in the form of a subordinate 
elause — ^that is, indirect questions, have the verb in the subjunc- 
tive — as quaero, quidfaetunu ms, I ask what you are goingr to 
do. Here the direct question vt^ould be, quid facturtu es? but 
this question being put in the form of a subordinate clause to 
quaero, becomes indirect. Quaesivi^ quid faceret, ubi futsset, I 
asked what he was doing, where he had been ; omnea novisse de^ 
bemus, quae res vcUetudini ruairae prodease soleant out obesae, we 
all ought to know what things are conducire or injurious to oar 
health. 

Note 1. All the interrogative pronouns and adverbs which are used 
in direct questions occur also in indirect questions — as quisy quae, quid; 
qui, quae, quod; quot^ qualis, quantuSj quam, ut (how ?), ubi, unde, 
quo (whither ?), quare, cur, uter, quomodo, num, utrum, an, and the 
suffix ne. The beginner must be on his guard not to confound relative 
clauses with indirect questions. The relative always has an antece- 
dent either expressed or understood, but the interrogative pronoun has 
not — as du»im, quae senlio, I shall say what I think — that is, dicam 
ea, quae sentio, and quae accordingly is a relative pronoun ; but die mihi, 
quid sentias, tell me what you think ; here quid nas no antecedent, the 
meaning being, what do you think — tell mel 

2. The earliest Latin poets, as Plautus and Terence, sometimcw 
have the verb in an indirect question in the indicative; in Horace, 
Virgil, and the later poets, this practice occurs more rarely, and in 
prose not at all. Often, however, it depends upon the writer or speaker 
whether, after certain expressions, he will use a direct or indirect ques- 
tion— ^-as die mihi, num te ilia terrent, and die mihi num te iUa terreaut 
The interrogative expressions neseio quis, neseio quern, quam, quod, 
quos, quas, quae, quomodo, &.C. are often introducea as a mere paren 
thesis to explain some word or expression, and exercise no innuencv 
whatever upon the mood of the verb. 

3. The interrogative nature of a sentence is indicated in English by 
the position of the words; but as there is no such fixed position of the 
words in a Latin sentence, certain interrogative particles are neces- 
sary to indicate the interrogative nature of a sentence, except in those 
cases where an interrogative pronoun or adverb introduces the ques- 
tion. Such particles are ne (nonne), num, utrum (utrumne), an, and 
anfie. Ne is appended to the first word of an interrogative sentenci* 
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in this case we also find the future — as antequam dkam. Before 
anything Aa« happened' is expressed by the future perfect. 

{ 338. The future perfect dpscribes a future act as completed 
at a certain future time — as auum iu haec legea. ego ilium Jhr^ 
ia$u convenero^ when you (will) read this, I shall perhaps hare 
spoken with him ; quum istuc verier o^ rem tibi exponam^ 'vi^faen 
I (shall have) come thither, I shall explain the matter to you. 

Note 1. The beginner must pay especial attention to the use of this 
tense, for in consequence of its cumbrous formation the ^^ngWah 
language seldom employs it, especially in subordinate clauses, where 
we generally use the present instead of the future perfect — as * when 
I come to Rome, I shall explain the matter to you/ must be ren- 
dered in Latin by quum vtnero, because the act of coming must be 
completed before the explanation can be ^ven. There are, however, 
instances where even in Latin a subordmate clause is expressed by 
the present, the verb of the leading clause being in the future ; but 
then the act, which is the condition of something future, is conceived 
as occurring at the present moment — as monere virgin, nisi signum 
traditur, you shall be scourged to death unless the statue is given up 
(this moment). 

2. Sometimes the verb of the protasis, as well as that of the apo- 
dosis, is in the future perfect, and then the meaning is, that both 
actions will be completed in future at the saine time — as pergratum 
miki feceris, si de amieilia digputaris, ' you will do me a great favour 
if you will discuss friendship' — that is, when the discussion is com- 

Cleted, my pleasure also will be completed. The English language 
ere treats both actions simply as future; 

3. There are cases in which the future perfect is almost equivalent 
, to the future — as $i voluero, potuero, licueritj pLaeutrit^ for «t vo^st, 

poterot lieebil, placebit. This is the case especially when a future result 
IS stated — Hsmullumad ea tua isia explieatio profeceril, that explanation 
of thine will greatly contribute to those things ; or when it is to be inti- 
mated that somethmg will be done quickly or speedily while something 
else is going on — as tu inwta mulieres, ego aceivero pueroB^ do you 
invite the women, I shall in the meantime summon (or shall have sum- 
moned) the boys. Videro, is, it, &.c. is used in this way especially 
when anvthing is deferred to another time, or when a thing is left to 
the consiaeration of some one — as quae causa fuerit, max videro, what 
has been the cause, I shall soon see (for I shall soon have seen) ; sed 
de hoc tu ipse videris, but concerning this you will consider yourself 
(there will be a time when you yourself will have considered this). 
Poets, and especially the comic writers, go still further in using the 
future perfect, where we should expect the iiiture. 

} 339. The tenses of the periphrastic conjugation are, on the 
whole, used in the same way as those of the ordinary con- 
jugation ; but the action expressed by the participle future is 
in all tenses a future one — as scrtpturus sum, scriplurus eram, 
seripturua ero^ scrtpturus fui, scrtpturus fueram, scriplurus futro, 
(Compare \ 149.) The following peculiarities must be noticed 
separately : — 
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1. The present must be used when the condition of a neces- 
sary action is stated — as me i^tur ames oportet^ si vert amid 
fuiuri 8umu8y you must therefore love me, if we are to be true 
friends. 
S. There is little difference between the imperfect (scripiurtu 
eram) and the pluperfect {scripturua fueram)^ and the poets 
especially use both forms indiscriminately; but the pluper- 
fect - may nevertheless denote an action which was on the 
point of happening previous to a certain point in past time. 
Compare } 346, 1. 

} 340. The epistolary style in Latin has this peculiarity — that 
the writer, transferring himself to the time at which the letter is 
in the hands of the person addressed, relates what he is doing 
in writing the letter either by the perfect or imperfect, as the case 
may be — as nihii habebam quod acriberemy I had nothing to 
write ; kaec ad ie acnpsi ante lucem, I write this to you before 
daylight. In the course of his narrative, however, the writer 
frequently reverts to Ma own actual position, and uses the present 
tense, as we do in English. 



CHAPTER LI. 

THE SUBJUHCTIVB MOOD. 

} 341. A verb in the snbjanctiTe expresses an action or 
condition as a mere conception of the mind, in the form of 
m wish, a possibility, an intention, a supposition, a concession, 
and the like, so that the speaker does not treat it as a fact ; 
e.g., scribo ut sciaa, I write that you may know ; quae n Ha 
tint, if these things be so; facile aliquis dieat, a person may 
easily say; 

Note 1. There are, however, certain kinds of subordinate clauses, 
.which, although their verb is in the subjunctive, yet state a fact as 
jnoch as any other clause — as puffnabat lam fortiter^ ul nemo ei 
retistere jnmmC, where the impossibility of resistance is as much a fad 
as his fighting bravely ; but it is expressed in a subordinate clause, 
which is connected with the leading one in such a manner as to be 
indispensable to its completeness in point of form. 

2. What the Latin language expresses by its subjunctive mood, is 
expressed in English either by the indicative, or recourse must be had 
to such anxiliary verbs as / may, might, should, toould, or cnuld — bb ad 
me venit, ut libroB meoa videret, he has come to me that he might see 
my books. If, however, these auxiliaries retain their own peculiar 
meaning, they must be rendered in Latin by poeeum, licet, debeo, wihf 
or aportet. 
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3. When a repeated action is expreased by quuftij or by any other 
oonjanction or pronoun, such as ubi, postquam, quotiet, si, ^uwunque, 
ubieunquej quoeunque^ in quamcunque partem, ut quisque, either in the 
imperfect or plupenect, the best writers usuaily employ the indicative, 
but others prefer the subjunctive — as quum ver ease eoeperat, whea-< 
ever the spring commenced ; quamcunque in partem impetumfeeerani, 
against whatever part they had made the attack ; but also quum debit^' 
rem injusduci vidissent, whenever they saw the debtor taken to a court 
of justice ; id ubi felialis dixisset^ whenever the fetialis had said this. 

\ 356. The conjunctions dum^ donec^ and quoad, in the sense 
of ' as long as,' are construed with the indicative. In the 
sense of * until' they take the indicative, if the event is con- 
ceived as one that really happened or happens — as non desinam^ 
donee perfecero, I shall not cease until I have accomplished it.; 
Milo adfuit, quoad senatus dimissus est, Milo was present until 
the senate broke up ; but if the event is conceived as merely 
possible, and if an intention or purpose is implied, they have 
the verb in the subjunctive — as traits subtrahendi sunt tt, 
tfi quos impeium conantur facere, dum se ipsi colligant, we must 
withdraw from angry persons those on whom they attempt an 
attack, until they recover themselves (that is, * until they can 
recover themselves ;' and at the same time the intention is 
implied ' that they may recover themselves'). 

Note. Respecting the present indicative with dum, see above, $ 332, 
note. Some writers, and especially Tacitus, use donee with the sub- 
junctive even when it introduces a simple fact. AH three conjunctions, 
even in the sense of 'as long as,' are construed with the subjunc- 
tive, if any purpose or intention is implied — as die insequenti milites 
quieverci dum praefectus urbis vires inspieeretj on the following day the 
soldiers remained quiet, as lon^ as (while, in order that) the prefect 
might inspect the forces of the city. 

} 357. Antequam and priusquam are joined with the indica- 
tive when it is simply to be stated that one action precedes 
another in time; the subjunctive, on the other hand, is used when 
the event does not or did not actually happen before the other — 
as priusquam de adveniu meo audire poiutssent, in Macedoniam 
perrexi, I reached Macedonia before they could hear of my 
arrival ; nunquam eris dives, antequam tibi ex tuts possessionibtts 
tantum refieiatur, ut eo Itgionem tueri possis, you w3l not be rich 
until (before) you gahi so much from your possessions that you 
can keep a legion with it. 

Note I. Antequam and priusquani, especially in a narrative, are some- 
times joined with the subjunctive, though thev denote simple priority, 
and also when they express that which usually happens before a cer- 
tain event occurs — as tempestaa minatur antequam surgat, a storm 
(usually) threatens before it arises. Respecting the present indicative 
with these conjunctions, see $ 334, note 5. 

2. When the expressions ante, citiusj potitts, prius quam are used to 
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express that something is impossible, or is to be avoided by all means, 
they take the verb in the subjunctive, the event being conceived as not 
happening^ — as Zeno Magnttaa dixit in corpora sua citius saevituroSi 
quam ut Uomanam amiciliam violarent, Zeno said that the Magnesians 
would sooner rave against their own bodies, than violate their friend- 
ship with Rome; omnia perpessus est potiut quam eonscios delendae 
tyrannidis indicaret, he suffered mything rather than betray those who 
knew of the design to overthrow tyranny.- Respecting quam qui with 
the subjunctive, see ^ 314, note 1. 

} 358. The conceBsive conjunctions quamvis (however much, 
although a compound of quam^ how much, and m, thou 
wilt) and licet (althougrh, properly speaking, a verb, after 
which ut is omitted) are construed with the subjunctive, like 
quantwnvis and quamlibet, while quamquam (although) is joined 
with the indicative; e.g., quamvis neges, iamen tibi credere 
nulla modo possum, however much you may deny, still I cannot 
believe you in any way ; licet mihi invisus sit, tam^n eum non 
persequar, although he is hateful to me, still I will not persecute 
him. 

Note I, Instead of quamvis ^ we also find ^uam with other persons of 
9oloj which, on account of its meaning, is likewise construed with the 
subjunctive — as quam voUni in conviviis faceti sintj however witty 
they may be at their repasts. 

2. Poets and late prose writers sometimes reverse the above rule, 
using quamvis with the indicative, anci quamquam with the subjunctive 
— as Pollio amat fiostram, quamvis est rustica^ Musam^ Polho loves 
our Muse, although she is rustic ; dls quamquam geniti essent^ although 
they were the sons of gods. Quamvis is also used as an adverb, and, 
as such, of course has no influence upon the mood of the verb — as 
quamvis multos proferre possum, I can mention as many as you Uke. 

} 359. The conjunctions quasi, velui si, tamquam n (some- 
times tamquam, sicut, or poetically ecu alone), perinde oc si, 
aeque ac si, non secus ac si, are joined with the subjunctive, as 
they introduce a clause which is only a conception of the 
mind ; e.g., sic cogitandum est, tamquam aliquis in pectus intimum 
inspicere possit, our thoughts must be such, as if any one could 
look into our innermost heart ; quid ego his tesiibus tUor, quasi 
res dubia aui obscura sit? why do I make use of these witnesses, 
as if the matter were doubtful or obscure ? The tense in such 
clauses always depends upon that of the leading clause. See 
{ 364. 

} 360. Relative clauses which simply add an explanation 
of some word or circumstance contained in the leading clause, 
have the verb in the indicative. But when a relative clause, 
besides containing^ a simple explanation, implies at the same 
time the idea of intention, purpose, result, or consequence, 
cause, &c. the subjunctive is employed. In all these cases 
the relative involves the idea of ut (in order that, so that) or 
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([uuvt (as, eince), which aecoants for its reqairing the sab- 
junctive. The following special cases will more clearly deyelop 
this rale :— • 
L The subjunctive is used in a relative clause when it ex- 

1 tresses the intention or purpose of the action contained in the 
eading clause. In this case the relative is equivalent to ui 
is, *in order that he;' e.g., kgaios Bomam misit, qui (ut it) 
auxilium a aenatu peierent, he sent deputies to Rome, who 
should ask the Roman senate for succour ; nobis natura ra~ 
tionem dedit, qua (ut ea) regereniur animi appetitus^ nature 
has given us reason by which the passions of our soul might 
be controlled ; Galli Druides haberU, qui (ut it) rebus divinis 
praesint, the Gauls have Druids to superintend their religious 
affairs ; non kabet unde (ut inde) solved, he has no means where- 
with to pay. 

Note. What has been said here of the relative pronoun holds good 
'also of relative adverbs implying intention, purpose, or object, siicn as 
ewTy quare, quamobremy unde, when they are preceded by such expres- 
sions as causa est, ratio est, argumentum est; e.g., muUae sunt causae, 
auamobren hunc haminem cupiam abducere, there are'many reasons why 
I wish to lead away this man ; quid causae fuil, cur hostes nan sequereris t 
what reason was there whv you did not follow the enemy f non est 
(causa), cur mihi invideas, there is no reason why you should envy me. 

2. After tlie adjectives dignus, indignus, aptus, and sometimes 
also idoneus, the relative is used with the subjunctive, if 
that of which a person is worthy or unworthy, or for which 
anything is fit, is expressed by a. verb — as dignus or if^ 
dignus est qui laudetur, he is worthy or unworthy of being 
praosed; digtui res est^ quam diu muUumque eonsideremus, 
the thing is worth being long and seriously considered ; non 
satis idoneus videtur, cut tantum negotium committatur, ha 
does not seem quite fit to be intrusted with so important a 
business. In these cases also the relative involves the idea 
of ti^. 

Note. Poets and late prose writers sometimes join these adjectives 
with an infinitive, either active or passive, according to the meaning—- 
as in Horace, /on< rivo dare nomen idoneus. Sometimes tU takes the 
place o{ the relative — as quum indigni visi simus, ut (qui) a vobis r«- 
dimeremur, 

3. The subjunctive is used in relative clauses which serve to 
•complete the idea of a certain quality, and to express its 
effect; in such cases the relative is equivalent to taUs ut^ 
'such that,' and the demonstratives talis, tantus, hie, ille, 
is, ejusmodi, hujusmodi, or tarn, sometimes actually precede 
the relative, but sometimes they are understood ; e.g., inno- 
centia est affeciio talis animi, quae (ul) noceat neminif harm- 
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lessness is that (or such a) state of mind which hurts no one ; 

npoieat iewperantiam laudare t«, qui (talis uf) summum 
\um in volupiaU ponaL ? how can he praise temperance who 
(who is of such a kind that he) places the highest good in 
pleasure 1 nan gumua u, quibus nihil verum ease videatur^ we 
are not persons of that kind that nothing appears to be true 
to us ; iUeis aUquid (ejutmodi) quod ad rem periineat^ you are 
saying something which (is of such a nature that it) bears on 
the point at issue. 

Note 1. The subjunctive is used in similar relative clauses after a 
comparative, which are introduced by qu€imqm, equivalent to quam ut. 
In English, such sentences are expressed in quite a different manner 
— as famae meae damna majora sunt quam quae iut ea) estimari poS' 
sint, the injury done to my reputation is too great to be estimated; 
major sum quam cui {quam ut miki) posrit fortuna nocere, I am too 
great to be able to be injured by fortune. 

2. On the same principle the subjunctive is used in relative clauses, 
in which a general- statement is limited in a certain way, especially 
those beginning with qui quidem — as oratores Atticit quorum quidem 
seripta constent, the Attic orators, at least as far as their writings are 
certain. So also quod sciam^ as far as I know ; quod meminervny as 
far as I remember ; pergratum miki feceris^ si eum^ quod sine molestia 
tua fiat, iuveris, where quod sine molestia tua fiat signifies, ' as far as 
you can do it without trouble,* or * if you can do it without trouble,' 
the relative implying a condition'or proviso. 

4. After such general and indefinite expressions as sunt (there 
are persons),, tnventunitur, reperiuntur (there are found men), 
non detuni (there are not wanting persons), exiiiiitj exsiiteruni^ 
exorttts est^ habeo, est (u&t), nemo est^ nihil est, and the like, 
the relative may be joined with the indicative as well as 
with the subjunctive. The latter is used when the relative 
implies a quality-^ as mmt, qui discessum animi a eorpore 
putent esse mortem, there are persons (of such a kind, so 
stupid or so wise) who believe that death is the separation 
of the soul from the body ; fuere qui crederent, there were 
persons of such a nature as to believe ; sunt qui dicani, there 
are persons of such a character as to assert. In all these and 
similar cases the relative implies the idea of ut. When the 
relative is joined with the indicative, a simple fact is stated 
without any intimation of quality, so that sunt quos juvat 
is equivalent to juvat quosdam, some persons take a delight ; 
est ubi peecatf equivalent to interdum peeccdy he sometimes 
blunders. 

Note, In many cases it depends entirely upon the writer's intention 
ss to whether he is to use the indicative or subjunctive, according as 
he wishes simply to state a fact, or at the same time to express his 
opinion in such a covered and cautious manner as to leave the reader 
to guess it from the context. 
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5. Th« relatiTe is followed by tho verb in the subjanctiTe when 

it implies a eopposition or condition, so that it involves the 
idea of at-^as nihil honum ut^ quod hominem nan meliortnm. 
faeiai^ nothing is good unless it makes man better. In soch 
a case, however, the writer, if be chooses, may use the indi- 
cative, employing the relative in its pure sense, without sug- 
gesting any condition —as nihil bonum est, quod hominem non 
meUorem faeii, nothing is good which does not make man 
better. Compare above. No. 3, note 2. 

6. Relative clauses have the verb in the subjunctive when 
they introduce a reason for what is contained in the leading 
clause; in such cases the relative is almost equivalent to 
quum (as, since) — as 0, fortunate adoleseens, qui tuae virtutit 
Homerum praeconem inveneris! O, fortunate youth, who 
(since thou) hast found in Homer a herald of thy valour ! 
miseret tui me, qui hunc tantum hominem faeioi inimicum 
tibi^ I pity you who (since you) make this great man your 
enemy. 

Note 1. In m&ny cases it is left to the writer's discretion as to 
whether by the relative cUiuse he wishes to introduce a cause or 
reason, or merely a simple explanation. In the latter case the verb 
must be in the indicative, so that he may say either nutgnam tM 
gratiam hcibeo, qui ad me venerii (because thou hast come), er qui ad 
me venisti, who hast come to me. 

2. A relative denoting a reason or cause is often strengthened by the 
addition of other particles— as quippe qui^ utpote qui, ut qui, praesertim 
qui ; and all these expressions are generally joined with the subjunc- 
tive, though some writers also use tne indicative with them. 

3. As quum sometimes has the meaning of although, so also ^t 
implpng quumt is sometimes eqoivaleiit toqwamvie, and is then joined 
with the subjunctive — as ego^ qui eero (xraecas litterae attigitsem, 
tamen compluree diet Aiheni» commoralue «Mm, althoimh I had com- 
menced the study of Greek late, yet I stayed several days at Athens. 
Compare ^ 355, note 2. 

7. Relative clauses have the verb in the subjunctive when 
the sentiment which they introduce is to be characterised as 
belonging to another person, and not as the sentiment of 
the speaker himself — as Socrates exaecrari eum solebat, qui 
primus utilitatem a Jure sejunxisset^ Socrates used to curse 
the man (whoever he was) who had first severed that which 
is useful from that which is just. Socrates here takes the 
opinion of some one else who asserted that some person had 
actually done so, but does not express it as his own opinion. 
— Foetus omnes libros, quosfrater suus reliquisset, mihi aonavif^ 
Paetus has given me all the books which his brother might 
have left Here Paetus, in thinking of the number of books 
left, does not state his own opinion, but says, * whatever may 
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be the books left by my brother, as I am informed that there 
are books.' Quos frater suus reliquerai, would be 'all the 
books which his brother had left behind.' It is often a mat- 
ter of little consequence whether in such a clause the indica- 
tive or subjunctive be used. 
8.. In historical narrative the subjunctive is sometimes used 
in a relative clause when actions of repeated occurrence are 
spoken of — as quemcunque lictor jussu consults prehendisset, 
whomsoever the lictor had seized by the command of the 
consul; semper hahiti sunt fortisstmi, qui summam imperii 
potireniuTy those who assumed the highest power have always 
been believed to be very valiant ; nemo Pyrrhum, qua iulisset 
impetum, sustinere valuit, no one could resist Pyrrhus, wher- 
ever he made the attack. In all such cases the indicative 
may also be used, and is found almost as frequently as the 
subjunctive. 

{ 361. The subjunctive is ased in all clauses introduced 
into a dependent clause either by a relative pronoun or a con- 
junction, provided they form an integral part of it. By a 
dependent clause is meant one expressed by the accusative 
with the infinitive, or having its verb in the subjunctive. A 
clause forming an integral part of such a sentence is abso- 
lutely necessary, and without it, the whole does not and cannot 
convey a distinct meaning; e.g., quod me admones, ut me in- 
tegrum, quoad possim, servem^ graium est t here the words 
quoad possim form part of the advice, and cannot be separated 
from it without destroying the meaning: in Hortensio me- 
moria tania fuity ui, quae secum commentatus esset, ea sine 
seripio verbis eisdem redderet; here quae secum commentatus 
esset form an inseparable part of the clause introduced by uts 
Aristoteles ait, bestiolas quasdam nasci, qu^ie unum diem vivant ; 
here quae vivant forms an inseparable part of the statement 
made by Aristotle. It sometimes, however, occurs that a 
writer or speaker, within ^ dependent sentence, introduces a 
remark or explanation of his own, and in this case the indi- 
cative is used, provided the conjunction introducing th' 
remark admits of it — as quis potest esse tarn aversus a vero 
qui neget, haee omnia, quae videmus, deorum immortalium 
potesiate administrari 7 Here the words quae videmus con- 
tain a remark introduced by the speaker, and which is in 
• no way connected with the dependent clause haec omnia .... 
adfministrari. 

Note. In some cases the difference is but small, whether such an 
inserted clause be treated as part and parcel of the one in which it is 
introduced, or whether it be treated as an independent remark added 
by the speaker — as eloquendi vis effieit, ut m, quae ignoramus (or 
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ignoremua)^ diBCtre^ et €», fuoe mturim (or tciamm), oUm doeere poggi- 
mu$ ; but in others the distinction is of serious import, and there are 
few cases in which the rule is not scrupulously observed, though even 
in Cicero we find the indicative where we should expect the subjunc- 
tive — as Tertia est sententia, ul, quanti $e ipse quisque facit (for 
/aeiai), tanti fiat ab amicia, because the clause beginning with qnanti 
u an integral part of the one beginning with ut. It more eomnionly 
occurs in nistorical composition that an inserted clause, though it forma 
a part of an oratio obliquOf is yet expressed by the iiidicaiive. The 
conjunction dum is in the same manner often used with the present 
indicative, though introducing a clause inseparably connected with a 
dependent clause — as Die, hotpes, not te hie vidiase jacentea^ dum 
tandis patriae legibua obte^mmur; but it is more correct in such < 
to use it with the subjunctive. 



CHAPTER LII. 

THB TENSBS OF THE SUBJUHOTIVB. 

\ 362. The tenses of the subjunctive, generally speaking, 
have the same meaning as the corresponding tenses of the indi- 
cative, 80 that here we have to set forth only the peculiarities in 
the use of the tenses of the subjunctive. 

i 363. First of all, it must be observed that the Latin lan- 
guage is more strict than the English in the use of its tenses in 
subordinate clauses. This is manifest : -^ 
1. In the use of the future perfect (the place of which, in the 
subjunctive, is supplied by the perfect subjunctive), for 
which we use either the present or the future — as acfnitar, 
ne frustra vos hane apem de me conceperitia^ I shall exert 
myself that you may not in vain conceive this hope of me. 
Here the future perfect conceperitia signifies that at a future 
time you may not find that you have formed a wrong hope 
of me. St poieaiaa facia erit, diacedetur^ as soon as it is 
possible, there will be a parting. Here the parting (a future 
act) cannot take place till after the power has been given, so 
that logically the future perfect must be used. Compare 
above, { 338. 
When past actions are spoken of — that is, when the verb of 
the leading clause is in the perfect (or the historical pre- 
sent) — the action of the subordinate clause, which must be 
completed before another can begin, is expressed by the 
pluperfect subjunctive — as Divico cum Caeaare agit^ Hdr 
veiioa in earn partem iluroa aique ibi fuiuroaj ubi eoa Caesar 
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eonstiiuisset atque esse voluisseUthe actions implied in eonsti' 
iuisset and voluisset must be completed before tbose implied in 
iiuros and futuros can take place. So also dicebam, simulac 
timer e desiisses, simil^xn iefuiurum tut. 

In hypothetical sentences expressing mere possibility, the sub- 
junctive of the future perfect is often used, where we employ 
the ^present or future, when it is to be expressed that the action 
of tne protasis must be completed before that of the a'podosis 
is to begin — as si hocfeceris^ mihi pergraium erit^ if you will 
do this, it will be very agreeable to me. So also aliquis dixerit 
(for dicoU)^ * some one may say,' representing the act of saying 
as possibly already past. 

2. In English, two actions are often represented as simulta- 
neous, though in reality the one expressed by the verb in 
the subordinate clause, must be completed before the one 
expressed by the verb of the leading clause can begin. In 
such cases ^e Latin language more correctly uses the plu- 
perfect in the subordinate clause — as, * when he entered the 

~ house, he perceived,' quum domum intr assets animadvertit f 
'when he arrived in the Forum, he said,' quum in Forum 
venisset, dixit. 

Note. Notwithstanding this general accuracy of the Latin language, 
the verbs, of askinjgr are often used in the imperfect, where we should 
expect the pluperfect, it being necessary that the act of asking should 
be completed before the answer is given — as Socrates ^ quum rogaretur 
(for rogatuM esset), respfmdit, when Socrates was asked, he answered. 

{ 36i. In independent or leading clauses which have the 
verb in the indicative, the choice of the particular tense de- 
pends upon the nature of the statement; but in subordinate 
clauses, the choice of the tense is regulated by the tense in the 
leading clause. The general rule is -^ When the verb of the 
leading clause is in the present or future, :he verb of the 
dependent or subordinate clause must be in the present or 
perfect subjunctive; and when the verb of the leading clause 
18 in the imperfect, perfect, or pluperfect, that of the subordi- 
nate clause must be in the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive 
— as video, quid facias^ I see what you are doing ; video, quid 
fecerisj I see what you have done ; videbo, quid feceris, I shall 
see what you have done; nemo erit, qui nesciat, there will be 
no one who does not know; videbam, vidi or videram, quarts 
tum jam effeeisset, 1 saw, or had seen how much he had 
already effected ; nemo erat, qui nesdret, there was no one who 
did not know. If the suborainate clause is connected with a 
clause expressed by the accusative with the infinitive, the 
tense of the verb of the sttbordinate clause depends upon that 
18 
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which governs the accusative with the infinitive — as indigo 
num ie ease judico, qui kaec paiiaris^ I think you unworthy to 
suffer these things; indignum te, judicavi {jttdicabam or judi" 
caveram) qui haee patereris, I thought you unworthy to suffer 
these things. 

Note 1. A subordinate clause introduced by the conjunctions ut (in 
the sense of ' so that'), quin^ and qui turn, sometimes has the verb in 
the perfect subjunctive, though the verb of the leading clause is in a 
past tenee. This, however, is the case only when the statement con- 
tained in the subordfnate clause is conceived as a distinct historical 
feet by itself, and not merely as connected with that of the leading 
clause -~ as Jiemt/tuff Paulut tantum in aerarium pecunute invexit, ut 
unius imperatoris praedajinem attulerit tributorum; here aliulerU ex- 
presses the independent fact, that the booty of Paulus did put an end to 
the tributum, and that the cessation of its payment continued in the 
speaker's time ; aferret Would mean that the booty of Paulus at the 
time in which be hved did away with the tributum, and the action con- 
tained in afferr€t would be viewed only as the result of another, and 
not as an independent event by itself; inventus est scriha quidam, Cn. 
FlaviuSf qui cornicum oculos conjixeril et fastos populo proposuerit. 
Here, a^ain, confixerit and proposuerit represent these actions as inde- 
pendent nistorical facts, while the imperfect subjunctive would introduce 
them only in connection with the leading clause. Corn. Nepos uses 
the perfect subjunctive even where we should expect the imperfect. 

2. When the leading clause has the verb in the historical present 
(for the perfect), it may be treated as a real present or as a perfect, and 

■ the vefb of the subordinate clause may accordingly be in the present 
or the imperfect subjunctive — as turn demum Liseus proponit^ esse nan- 
nullos, quorum auctoritas apud pldtem plurimum valeat (or valeret); 
Caesar, ne ^raviori hello oceurreret (or occurrai)^ maturius quam consU' 
erat, ad exercitum profciscitur. Sometimes the two modes of speak- 
kiff are combined in the same sentence, as in Caesar, Bell. GaU. i. 7. 
The imperfect subjunctive after a real present is only a peculiarity 
which must be explained by the meaning of the sentence rather than 
by its form — as video igitur multas esse causas, quae istum impelleretU, 
for impellantj because esse also implies the idea offuisse; verisimile 
non estf ut homo tarn locuples religioni suae pecuniam anteponeret, per - 
haps because verisimile non est is equivalent to fieri vix potuit. 

3. In indirect questions the perfect subjunctive must be used if the 
<]uestion, in its direct form, would require the perfect or imperfect 
indicative — as quis neseit, quanta in honoremusica apud Graeeosfuerit f 
the direct question being, quanta in honore musiea apud Graeeos fuit f 

( 365. Subordinate clauses expressed by the subjunctive only 
because they form an integral 5)art of a dependent sentence, 
have the verb in the perfect subjunctive; if in direct speech, 
it would be in the perfect indicative— as quis putare potest, plus 
egisse Dionysium turn, quum eripuerit civibus suis liberiatem, 
quam Archimedem, quum sphaeram effecerit ? it being in direct 
speech nikilo plus egit turn, quum eripuii .... quum spheteram 
effecit nego me, postquam in urbem venerim, domi tuae fuisse^ 
because we say poiquam in urbem vent. If, however, the 
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▼eib goTdrniDg the accusative with the infinitiye is in a past 
tense, the verb of the inserted clause must be in the pluperfect 
-— as negavi me, posfquam in urbem venissem, domi tuae fuiase, 

j 366. When the verb of the leading clause is in a past tense, 
the verb of the subordinate clause is put in the present subjunc- 
tive, if the action implied in it is expressly conceived to take 
place, or to continue at the present time — as SiciKam Verres 
ita vexavit ac perdidit, ut ea restitui in antiquum statum nulla 
tnodo possit, that it (now) cannot be restored ; posset would mean 
that then (at that time) it could not be restored. In many cases, 
however, where the action or condition must be conceived as 
existingr in past as well as in present time, the imperfect sub* 
Junctive is used, though it would be more in accordance with 
our idiom to use the present — as turn subito Catilina scelere 
demensj quanta eonxientiae vis esset, ostendit ,* the inserted clause 
here expresses not only *what the power of conscience then 
was,' but also what it is now, and what it is at all times. So 
also' ad eamne rem vos deleeti estis, ut eos eondemnaretis, quos 
nearii jugulate non potuissent ? 

' Note 1. A subordinate clause denoting intention has the verb in the 
present subjunctive, when the one to which it is subordinate has a 
perfect denoting a repeated action, and expressing mere priority in 
time — 80 quum misimus (whenever we sent), qui ej^erat agnwnt quern 



2. It sometimes occars that the verb of the subordinate clause does 
not accommodate itself to that of the leading clause, but to that of 
some inserted or explanatory one — as curavit Servius Tulliutt, auod 
semper in repuUiea tenendum est, ne plurimmn valeant plurimi ; here 
valeant accommodates itself to tenendum est instead of euravit. Such 
cases are not numerous, and rather inaccurate, but may be explained 
by the reference to present time expressed in the present subjunctive. 



CHAPTER LIU. 

THB INPSRATIVB XOOD. 

} 367. The imperative represents an action or coiidition in the 
form of a command, request, or admonition. It has only two 
tenses^ the present and the future: the former expresses a 
request or command in reference to present time, or without any 
reference to a particular time; and the latter a command or 
request that something is to be done in future, or when an occa- 
•ion shall occur ; hence it is the appropriate form of expressing 
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a eommand in laws, wills, contraeta, or in writiaga oompoaed 

in imitation of the style employed in saeh documents — as 
ifive felix! live happily !-—«u6ii«nt^e mUero miki^ tie obvietm, 
injuriae! help me, wretched man, and resist the act of injns* 
tice ! — regio imperio duo aunto, iique conaules appelianior^ tber^ 
shall be two men with regal power, and they shall be called 
consuls ; tervua metis liber esto^ my slave shall be free ; poemaia 
dulcia iunloy et guocunque volenti animum auditoris agunto^ poem9 
must be sweet, and must .carry the mind of the hearer whither- 
soever they please. 

Note. Instead of the present {mperative, we someiimes find the 
fixture indicative, expressing the firm conviction that the request will 
be complied with. This is the case esjp^ially in familiar conversation 

— as Bed valebtSf meaque negotia vidAis, meque ante brumam expeeUt- 
his; siquid acciderii nwi, fades^ ut sciam. 

} 368. Instead of the iroperaiive present, it is very com- 
mon to use the subjunctive, especially in the second person 
singular when an indefinite person is aadresaed — as aui hibat^ 
out abeat, let him drink, or go away; meminerimus no9 ease 
moriales^ let us remember that we are moftal ; status^ tncesstM, 
vuUus, ocuU ienearU decorum, let your attitude, gait, countenance, 
and eyes, be decorous; if^urteu fugiendo retinquas^ esca^ 
from injnries by flight When a definite person is addressed in 
the second person singular, it is more common, at least in prose, 
to use the imperative than the subjunctive. Cotnpare j 347, 
note 1. 

{ 369. A negative command in legal phraseology is expressed 
by the future imperative with nc, and * nor' is expressed by neve 

— as noctuma sacrificia ne sunio, there shall be no sacrifices at 
night ; hominem in urbe ne sepelito neve urito, thou shalt not bury 
nor burn a man in the city. 

Instead of the imperative present in a negative command, it 
is ciistomary to use, in the third person, the subjunctive of the 
present or the future perfect ; and in the sec6nd person in the 
active, the future perfect; and in the passive the perfect, or more 
rarely the present; the negative in these cases is likewise ne 

— as puer ielum ne habeat^ the boy shall not have a weapon ; 
hoc ne feceris, do not do this ; nihil graiiae causa feceris, do not 
do anything with partiality ; ilium jocum ne sis aspernatus^ do 
not despise that joke. 

Note 1 . Poets often use the imperative present with ne — as ne saevi, 
do not rave. Sometimes also they use mm and neque for ne and neve; 
in case of a subjunctive for an imperative, non and neque are found even 
more frequently. In later times, moreover, it was customary to use ne 
with the second person of the present Bubjuncttre, which in the earlier 
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times had been done generaUy only when an indefinite person was 
addressed. 

2. A negative command is very often expressed by a paraphrase with 
noli or tudUo — as noli credere^ do not believe ; nolite existunare^ do not 
think. The same is sometimes done byfac ne, cave ne, or cave alone 
— - as eavete ne omittaliaj take care not to omit ; cave dixeritt, take care 
not to say. An affirmative command, on the other hand, is sometimes 
paraphrased by cura uttfoc ut^ ot few. alone — as cutqi tt< 9ttajii frimum 
venias, take care to come as soon as possible. 

} 370. A sentence vfhich in direfct speech is expressed by the 
inaperative, becomes the subjunctive when the speech becomes 
oraito dbliqua — as hoe mihi dicant stands for hoc mihi dicite in 
direct speech. See } 3S8, note 2. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

} 371. The infinitive expresses the action or condition im- 
plied in a verb in the form of an abstract generality. The 
infinitive, from its meaning, may also be regarded as a verbal 
sabstantive, which, however, generally speaking, exists only 
in two cases, the nominative and the accusative, and differs 
from other substantives by its governing the case of a verb. 
The infinitive, both in the active and passive, has only three 
tenses; the one, commonly called the infinitive of the pre- 
sent, simply represents an action in progress, and is therefore 
the infinitive not only of the present, but also of the past and 
.he future — as amare and arnari. The infinitive of the per- 
fect represents the action as completed, and serves as the 
infinitive both of the perfect and pluperfect — as amavisse^nA 
amaium (am, um) esse. The infinitive of the future simply 
represents an action as yet to come, whatever may be the point 
of time from which the action is viewed, amaturum esse and 
amatum tW. 

Note 1. In subordinate clauses expressed by the accusative with the 
infinitive, it has indeed a definite siibject; but the infinitive can neither 
accommodate itself to the person nor to the number of the subject, 
unless the infinitive is compounded of a participle with e«ce, in which 
case the participle must agree with its subject in case, number, and 
gender. 

2. Poets sometimes use the perfect infinitive active, like the Greek 
aorist, instead of the present infinitive, especially after verbs denoting 
a desire or ability — as/raeres tendentes opaeo Pelion imposuisse Olympo; 
magnum si peetore potait excussisse deum; eoUegisse juvat. 
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3. The verb memini (I remember) is followed by the present infini- 
tive, though a past action is ezpreased, provided the speaker intimates 
that he was present as an eye-witness of what he relates — as memini 
Catonem anno anteguam ett mortuug, meeum el cum Scipione disserere, 
I remember that Cato, the year beifore his death, discussed with me 
and Scipio ; memini pairem optimi» esse virHma^ I remember the time 
when my father possessed the greatest bodily strength. But when an 
event is mentioned, of which the speaker himself was not a witness, 
the perfect infinitive is used. The same is sometimes done even ia 
cases of the former kind for the purpose of avoiding ambiguity. 

4. Instead of the future infinitive, both in the active and passive, we 
often tind a circumlocution hy fore, ul or futurum esse, ut — as clama- 
hant homines, fore, ut ipsi se*e dii immortaUs ulciseerentur, men ex- 
claimed that the immortal gods themselves would take vengeance. 
This circumlocution must be resorted to in those cases in which a verb 
has no supine nor future participle, and is very common after the verb 
tpero'-as sperofore ut veniast I hope you will come. Fore joined to a 
past participle has the meaning of an infinitive of the future perfect — 
as Carthaeinienses debeUatum mox fore rebanturf the Carthaginians 
believed that the war would soon be finished. 

i 372. The subject of an infinitive is, with a few exceptions, 
in the accusative. Respecting the nominative with the infini- 
tive after the verbs dicor, videor, and others, see above, } 246 ; 
and respecting the nominative with what is called the historical 
infinitive, see below, { 390. 

i 373. As the infinitive has only two cases, the nominative 
and accusative, it may be used either as the subject of another 
verb (also as a predicate), or as its object. It is the subject 
when an action is the thing of which somethinf is predicated^ 
as pairiam amare cujusvis est eivia^ to love one's country is the 
duty of every citizen ; bene sentire reetequefacere saiis eat tid bene 
\aieque vivendum, to entertain proper thoughts and act rightly is 
enough to live well and happily ; eqmd Fersas mmma laua est 
fortiter venari^ araong the Persians it is the highest praise to be 
a gallant hunter; consulem fieri magnificum eat, to become consul 
is glorious ; patriam a cive prodi iurpissimum est, it is a most 
base thing that the fatherland should be betrayed by a citizen ; 
here the infinitive ^ro(2s is the subject, and patriam is the subject 
of the infinitive. 

Note. As the infinitive has no genitive, it cannot be joined with sub- 
stantives as in English, and ' the desire to see* accordingly cannot be 
translated by desiderium videre, but must be expressed by the genitive 
of the gerund, desiderium videndi. See below, ^ 396. When, however, 
an adjective is joined to a substantive, it may be followed by an infini- 
.ive, which then stands to it in the relation of an apposition — as aceiha 
necessitudo te nersequi, 'the bitter necessity of persecuting you,' where 
persequi stanas in apposition to acerha necessitas. Thei'e are, however, 
some examples of this kind, even when a substantive is not joined by 
an adjective — as consilium capio profieisci, I form the plan of setting out ; 
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consilium iniii reges tollere, he fanned the design to abolish the kings; 
copia mihi eat in otto vivere, I have the power to live in ease. In these 
%and similar expressions, consilium capio or ineo is equivalent to con- 
Btittto, and copia mihi eat is equivalent to poaaum. 

} 374. The infinitive stands as an object (accusative) after 
many verbs which express an incomplete idea, and require 
another verb to complete it. Verbs of this kind are those 
denoting will, power, custom, inclination, beginning, continu- 
ing, ceasing, neglecting, and others — ^^as volo, nolo, maloj cupio^ 
Btudeo, Conor, nitor, coTitendo, tento (in poetry also quaero and 
amo), possum, queo, nequeo (in poetry valeo), audeo (sustineo"), 
vereor {metuo, tirneo), ado, neacio, disco, debeo, soleo, adsuesco, 
eonsuescot staiuo, constituo, decerno, cogiio, paro, medilor, in- 
stituo^ coepi, incipio, pergo, persevero, desirio, maturo (I hasten), 
reccfrdoTf memini, obliviacor, negligo, omiiio, superaedeo, non 
euro (in poetry j»arco,/wgf«o). The impersonal verbs libet, licet, 
oportei, aecet, placed visum es^, fugit (me), pudet, poenitet, piget, 
taedet, as well as the expressions necease est and opus est, are 
likewise followed by an infinitive, though with them the infini- 
tive is the subject rather than the object.' Lastly, there are 
certain expressions which have the same meaning as some of 
the above verbs, and are accordingly followed by an infinitive, 
such as animum induco, habeo in animo, in anima est, certum est, 
and the like. Examples are so numerous that it is superfluous 
to quote any. 

Note 1. Verbs denoting resolution or determination are sometimes 
followed by ut instead of an infinitive — va Alhenienaea conatitueruntj ut 
urhe relicta navea conacenderent, the Athenians resolved, after leaving 
their city, to embark on board their ships. So also we find animum 
induco faeeret and utfaciam; optoferi aliquid^ and utjiat aliquid. 

2. Poets sometimes join the innnittve with such verbs as express a 
complete idea, and are therefore usually followed by ut or a preposi- 
tion, and such as express an incline^ion in a figurative way — as ardet 
tibirefugd, he longs to escape by flight ; incurr£unt aarcire ruinaa, they 
are busy in repairing the loss; certat toilers honoribua for certat ut 
toUat; laborat trepidare. Sometimes such expressions occur even in 
prose — as eonjuravere patriam ineendere, they conspired to set fire to 
their native cit3r. 

3. An objective infinitive is sometimes found with adjectives which 
usually govern a genitive, dative, or ablative, or are followed by a pre- 
position, and in such cases the infinitive may be said to be in the geni- 
tive, dative, &c. — as cupidua diaeere for diaeendi; eedere neaciua, 
aoidua cammittere pugftam; frugea amaumere (for ad frugea conaumen' 
daa) nati; dignua Uiudan (ablative); indoeilia pati, audax perpeti, 
eallidua condere, duere efficax; but cases of this kind are almost entirely 
confined to poetry. 

4. The verbs volo, noU^ mahj eupio, opt a, and atudeo, instead of be- 
ing followed by an infinitive alone, sometimes have a whole clause for 
their object, in which the subject is put in the accusative and the verb 
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in the infinitive. This is always the case when the verb dependent on 
vdot nolo, &c. has a different subject from that of volo, maloy &c.; 
e.^., wdo praeBtaro signifies ' I wish to excel/ the real object of voiam 
being praeatare; but volo me praeatare, ' 1 wish that I should excel,* 
the whole clause bediming with * that' being conceived as the object 
of volo. So also topientem eivem mo et ease et numerari volot where all 
that precedes volo is conceived as its object. Licet , also, though rarel7, 
is followed by the accusative with the infinitive — as licet me itto UaUo 
bono uti, I am allowed to use that great advantage. 

} 375. The verbs doceo^ jubeo, veto^ stno, arguo, and tnsimuh^ 
are followed by an objective infinitive, to express that which 
one teaches, orders, forbids, &c. In like manner the verbs cogo^ 
moneo^ hortor, dehortor, impedto, and prohibeo, are sometimes 
followed by an infinitive, though they are more commonly con- 
strued with the conjunctions u/, quin, or quominus ; e.g., doeeo 
te loqui, I teach you to speak ; jtusit me aa se venire^ he ordered 
me to come to him ; consules jubeniur exercitum scribere^ the con- 
suls are ordered to levy an army ; Caesar legatos dtscedere vetuerat, 
Caesar had forbidden, the legates to go away ; Nolani muros par" 
Tosoue adire vetiti aunt, the Nolans were forbidden to go to the 
walls and gates ; ratio ipsa monet amidtias eomparare (ut com- 
paremus), reason itself admonishes ns to form friendships ; quid 
me impedit haee dieere (quominus dicam)? what prevents me 
saying these things ? 

Note 1. From these examples it will be seen that in the passive also 
these verbs retain the infinitive, which is in fact the second accusative, 
just as in doeeo te lilerast and doceria lileraa a me» Compare $ 254. 

2. Jubefit in the sense of ' 1 order/ or ' I command/ is rarely con- 
strued with ut and the subjunctive, or with the subjunctive alone ; but 
in the sense of * I decree/ or ' I sanction/ it is^commonly folk>wed by 
ut — as aenatua decrevit populuaquejuasit, ut guaostores statuas demoU- 
endas locarent. Veto also is but rarely construed with ne or quominus. 
Late writers use jubeo also with the dative instead of the accusative. 
When the person who is ordered or forbidden anything is not ex- 

STCBBed, jubeo and veto may be followed by the infinhive active — as 
leaiodua eddem menaurd reddere jubet, where we may supply te or 
kominem as the object of ju6e<. But when the infinitive itself has an 
object (accusative), it is more common to change the construction into 
the passive -^ as jubet virtutem colt, he orders virtue to be cultivated. 
Sino is sometimes followed by the subjunctive with ut, and sometimes 
without it. 

3. Poets and later writers use the infinitive also after many other 
verbs, instead of ut with the subjunctive, which is the practice of the 
best prose writers. Verbs of this kind are impeUo^ suadeo, concedo, 
permitto, impero, though even Caesar has de republiea loqui non cones' 
ditur. In Uke manner the poets use the verbs do and reddo in the 
sense of ' I grant,* ' I give the power,* with the infinitive — as Gratis 
dedit ore rotunda Muaa loqui; quantum miki eemere daiur. For the 
infinitive after certain adiectives instead of the gerund or supine, see 
above, $ 374, note 3, and below, $ 396, note 3. 
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« 
4. It ver^ rarely occurs that an iDfinitive is governed by a prepoei; 

tion, but it is found especially with the expression interest inter — as 
inter optime valere et gravissime aegrolare nihU prorsus interest. So 
also nihil praeter plorare. 

} 376. When a substantive or adjective is added as a predi- 
cate to an infinitive referring to some preceding word either ex- 
pressed or understood, the substantive or adjective agrees with 
the subject. 

1. When, accordingly, the infinitive refers to a subject in the 
nominative, as is the case with the verbs enumerated in 
} 374, the substantive or adjective is in the nominative — as 
eupio e^se cUmens, where clemens agrees with ego implied in 
eupio ; BibuluH atudet fieri consul ,• Ttabeo in animo solus prO' 
fidsci, 

2. When the infinitive has an accusative for its subject, as after 
the verbs mentioned in } 375, the substantive or adjective re- 
ferring to that subject must be in the accusative— as coegerunt 
eum nudum sallare ,- pudet me vicium discedere ; jubet me diU' 
genlem esse. 

3. When the infinitive belongs to a dative, the accompanying 
substantive or adjective is in the same case — as mihi negU" 
genii esse non Itcet^ I am not allowed to be idle ; nee foriibua 
illic profuit armenlis nee equU vehcibus esse^ it was of no use 
to the herds there to be courageous, nor to the horses to be 
be swift. 

Note, The verb licet is sometimes followed by an accusative with 
the infinitive instead of the dative — as civi Romano licet esse GaditO' 
num; and the accusative is necessary if licet itself is not accompanied 
by its dative — as nan licet esse negligentem, especially when a general 
principle is stated, and licet does not refer to any dennite person — as 
pro patria morientem non licet desperare. 

{ 377. As an infinitive alone may be the subject or object of 
another verb, so also an infinitive, accompanied by its own sub- 
ject, may be either the subject or object of another verb. This 
is the construction of the accusative with the infinitive. A 
clause expressed by the accusative with the infinitive is com- 
monly introduced in English by the conjunction ' that,' or * the 
fact that.' If the infinitive, besides its subject, has also an ob- 
ject in the accusative, it is advisable to change the construction 
into the passive, in order to avoid ambiguity — as aio te kosle» 
vincere posse may mean, *• I say that you can subdue your ene- 
mies,' and also * I say that your enemies can subdue you,* 
whence it is preferable to say either aio le ab hoslibus vinciposse^ 
or aio hostes a le vinci posse, 

i 378. A clause expressed by the accusative with the infini- 
tive» is the subject of another verb when the whole of it is con- ' 

m2 
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ceived as a single idea or noun of which something is predicated 
-—as mctorem pareere vtetia aequum eat. Hero the clause virii^ 
vietorem pareere is the subject, and aequum est is the predicate. 
So also apparet noa ad agendum ease naioa ; accuaaiorea mulloa in 
dvitate ease utile eat. 

Note. Infltead of the accusative with the infinitive representing the 
subject of a sentence, a clause is sometimes introduced by quod, * the 
fact that.' See below, ^381. 

} 379. A clause expressed by the accusative with the infini- 
tive is the object, when a verb, instead of a single noun, has a 
whole clause for its object. As I may say video pair em, so I 
may also say video patrem diu aegrotaaae, where patrem diu 
aegrotaaae is as much the object of video as in the preceding 
sentence the noun patrem. In this case the English language 
sometimes admits of the same construction, as, <I wish htm to 
be here,' • I know him to be a trustworthy person.' An accu- 
sative with the infinitive of this kind, therefore, may occur 
after all verbs which can have a whole clause as their object. 
This is the case especially after verbs of perceiving, declaring, 
thinking, believing, &c. — such as video, audio, aentio, anittuut' 
vertn, ado, neacio, intelligo, perapicio, eomperio, auapicor, diaeo, 
doeeo, ptrauadeo, memini, credo, arhitror, puto, Judico, eenseo, 
duco, apero, deapero, colHgo, eoneludo, dieo, qffirmo, nego, fateor, 
narro, trado, acribo, nuntio, oafendo, demonatro, aignifieo, pol- 
liceor, promitto, minor, aimulo, diaaimulo, and many others; 
also after sach expressions as fama eM, apea eat, auctor eat, 
eommunia opinio eat, and all others containing the meaning of 
any of the above verbs ; e.g., Platonem Cicero acribii Taren- 
turn ad Jirchvtam veniaae, Cicero writes that Plato went to 
Archytas at Tarentum ; aentit animua ae sua vi moveri, the 
mind perceives that it is moved (to act) by its own power ; 
e muUia rebua intelligere poasumua mundum providentia divina 
adminiatrari, we can perceive from many things that the 
world is governed by divine Providence ; fama eat Gallos ad- 
ventare, there is a report that the Gauls are approaching; ora* 
culum editum erat patriam liberam fore rege occiao, an oracle 
had been given that the country would be free if the king were 
killed. 

Note 1. In the same manner an accusative with the infinitive is fiv- 
qiieotly pointed to by a pronoun or adverb (aie, itqi) in the preceding 
clause, and then stands to it in the relation of an appwition or expla- 
nation-^as hoe ipaum dicere aolebat, ntiiil ease bonum, nisi QWfd honeatum 
easel; ita exiatimare ddfemusj nihil esse honestum, nisi, &,c. 

2. Many verbs, having a different meaning from any of those men- 
tioned above, are now and then used in such a way as to suge^est to 
tlie mind of the readejr another verb requiring the accusative with the 
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infiniuve ^^ as aJ coHegam misit, exereitu op»« ef««, he Bent word (or 
Bome one to say) that there was need of the army. Respecting con' 
cedo and dvhilo, see above, % 252, note 4, and ^ 273, note 3. 

3. The verbs of hoping, promising, and threatening, are commonly 
followed in English by th» present infinitive, when the leading verb as 
well as the infinitive have tne same subject; but as the idea implied in 
fiuch an infinitive refers to future time, the Latin language requires the 
future infinitive with its subject in the accusative — as prommf ne ven- 
turum, he promised to come ; spero me eos visurum essct I hope to see 
them ; minabalur ge abiturum esse, he threatened to go away. Some- 
times, however, apero and polliceor are construed, as in English, with 
the present infinitive — as aperans deterrere^ hoping to deter. 

4. The verb audio may be construed with the accusative with the 
infinitive, or with a participle instead of the infinitive '- as audio te 
dieere^ I hear (that is, I am told) that you say ; but audio U dicentem, I 
hear you speaking. But the latter meaning is sometimes also ex- 
pressed by the infinitive, or by a clause introduced by quum — as audim 
quum dieerea. 

5. In English it often happens that the word which should be the 
subject of the infinitive, is introduced into the leading clause by some 
preposition; e,g.., *as for iny brother, I- know that he is at Rome.* 
This cannot, generally speaking, be imitated in Latin, where it is ne- 
cessary to say, frotrem Romae eaae aeio. There are, however, cases in 
which the sutiject of ihe infinitive is similarly introduced into the lead- 
ing clause by 4e — as de hoc Verri dicilutj habere eum perbona toreU' 
mata; de Antonio jam anietibi acripai non eaae eum a me conventum. 

\ 380. An objective accusative with the infinitive is governed 
by verbs ' expressing a wish, permission, or command, that 
something should be done— as voloy malo, nolo, cupio, opto, 
»iudeOj poatulo, placet, sino, patior, also jubeo, impero, prohibeo^ 
and veto (compare \\ 374, '375); eg"., majores corpora juvenum 
ftrmari labore voluerunt, our ancestors wished that the bodies of 
the young should be strengthened by labour ; aenatui placet Craa- 
sum Syridm obtinere, the senate decrees that Crassus shall 
obtain Syria; Caesar castra muniri vetuit, Caesar forbade the 
camp to be' fortified ; nullos honor es mihi decerni sino, I allow no 
honours to be decreed to me. 

Note 1. Many of these verbs are sometimes followed by ut instead of 
the infinitive ; prohtbeo sometimes takes ne or quominua, hnd-jubeo ne. 
Compare $ 375, note 2. Respecting the difference between cupio ele- 
mena eaae, and cupio me clementem eaae, see $ 374, note 4. The best au- 
thors use the verbs permitto, praecipio^ maudo, interdico, oro^ precor, and 
many similar ones with ut, while later writers more commonly use the 
infinitive after them. Cenaeo is followed by ut in the sense of ' I advise.' 

2. The verbs volo, maloi nolo, and cupio, are often joined with the 
perfect infinitive passive, to express the thing wished for as already 
completed — as aoeiia maxime eonauUum eaae vuft, he wishes that espe 
cial care be taken for the allies; monitoa (eaae) voa volo, I wish to re 
mind you. 

} 381. An objective accusative with the infinitive is u«ied 
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after verbs denoting content, discontent, or wonder — as gaudeo^ 
laetor^ glorior, doleo, angor, aollicitor, indignor, queror, mirar^ 
admiroTyfero aegre, and moieate fero. All these verbs, however^ 
may also be followed by the conjunction quod^ either with the 
indicative or the subjunctive — as gaudeo id te mihi suadere^ or 
gaudeo quod id mihi suadea f nihil me -magis sollieitabai^ quam 
non me ridere tecum^ or quam quod non riderem tecum ; Laetor^ 
quod Petiliua incolumis vivit in urbe, or Fetilium incolumem 
vivere in urbe. 

Note. Subjective clauses of the accusative with the infinitive are 
likewise sometimes expressed by quod instead of the infinitive < and in 
this case quod may always be rendered by * the fact that/ nanpigriiia 
facia, quod non med manu scriboj the fact that I do not write With my 
own hand, does not arise from idleness ; hoc uno vraeslamus ferit, fuod 
experimere dicendo aensa posaumua, by this fact alone we excel animals, 
that we can express our thoughts in words. In most cases there is a 
different meaning ~- as utile est patrem adeaae, \ the presence of the 
father is useful/ but it does not necessarily mean that the father is ac- 
tually present ; whereas utile est, quod pater adeat, signifies the father 
is present, and his presence is useful. The former therefore contains 
a simple opinion, but the latter contains besides also a fact. Sometimes 
quod signifies, ' as regards the fact that/ — as quod acnbia^ teadme ven- 
turunij ego te istic esse volo, as regards your writing, that you will 
come to see me, I wish you to remain where you are. 

} 382. In sentences expressing wonder, astonishment, of a 
complaint at something happening, the accusative with the in- 
finitive is used without there being any verb on which it is 
dependent When such an expression is put in the form of a 
question, the first word generally takes the interrogative snffiz 
ne — as te in tantaa aerumnaa incidisse! that you should have 
fallen into such great distress ! adeone hominem eaae ir^elieem 
quemquam ut ego sum ! that any man should be .to that degree 
unhappy as I am ! mene incepio desistere viclam ? should I, con- 
quered, give up what I have begun ? r 

Note. It is not improbable that in all cases of this kind the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive may be objective, and dependent upon some 
expression understood, which is suppressed by tne excited state of 
mind of the speaker. AVe might in the above examples supply, for 
instance, such an expression as ' is it possible,' jEert ne potest, or * it is 
hardly credible,* via; eret2tjM»£es{. 

( 383. When the passive of a verb of saying, thinking, 
ordering, forbidding, or the verb videtur (it seems), should be 
used impersonally, and followed by a clause in the accnsative 
with the infinitive (as in dicitur patrem veniaae), the noun which 
is the subject of the infinitive is drawn into the leading clause, 
and is made the subject of its passive verb — as pater dicitur 
veniaae, and any adjective or noun added to the infinitive, and 
referring to the subject in the nominative, must likewise be 
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In the nominative — as dtcitur pater ease mortuuaj Horiensiua 
nuignui orator fuisse dtcitur f luna solis lumine eollustrari pu- 
taturf malum mihi videtut esse mors. The same construction 
exists in English, as in ^ he is said to be a good man' for Mt is 
said that he is a good man ;' ' he is believed to be a very honest 
person' for Mt is believed that he is a very honest person.* 
Compare } 247. 

Note. The simple tenses of the verbs dieitur, traditur, exiatimatur, 
jmtatur, creditur^ &c. are but seldom used impersonally with the ac- 
cusative with the infinitive — a? earn gentem tradilur Alpes transisse; 
but it is more often the case with nuntiatur and diciiur, when these 
verbs are accompanied by a dative — as nuntiatur mihi hastes flumen 
transisse. The verbs of saying and believing are more commonly used 
impersonally (with the accusative with the mfinitive) when they are in 
a compound tense~-ii8 traditum est, Homerum caecum fuisse; but also 
Julius Sabinus voluniaria morte interisse creditus est. In the case of 
a gerundive with esse^ the accusative with the infinitive is used almost 
invariably— -as nuntiafidum est^ omnes hastes devictos esse, 

} 384. This method of nsing the passive verbs of saying, be- 
lieving, &c. personally is also applied to other passive verbs 
expressing more specinc kinds of saying or knowing, as scribor^ 
demonatroTj attdior, intelligor^ judicor — as audidbatur Caesar 
victor esse in Gallia, it was heard that Caesar was victorious in 
Gaul ; scr^orum multitudo depreliendi posse indicabatur, it was 
announced that a number of shields might be discovered. It is 
more common to use such verbs impersonally with the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive. 

Note. Poets and later prose writers extend the use of such personal 
passives much further than the earlier writers ; thus we find coUigor 
placuisse for colligitur me placuisse; cdmpertus sumfecisse for camper- 
turn est mefecisse. 

} 385. When the subject of a clause expressed by the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive is a personal or reflective pronoun refer- 
ring to the subject of the leading clause (as in dico me esse, dicit 
se esse), the pronoun is often omitted with verbs of saying and 
believing — as conJUere, ed ape hue venisse, confess that you have 
come hither in this hope ; quum id nescire Mago diceret, when 
Mago said that he did not know this. 

Note I. This omission is particularly frequent in the case of met se, 
end te, but dccurs more rarely in the case of fios and yos, , It is found 
almost invariably when one accusative with the infinitive is dependent 
upon another, and both haye the same pronoun for their subject — as 
licet me existimes desperare isla posse (me) perdiscere. The omission is 
particularly frequent with the infinitive future active, in which case 
esse also is very often omitted — as Aleonj preeibus (se) aliquid motU' 
•Km (esse) ratus^ transiit ad Hannibalem. 

2. The poets sometimes, imitating the practice of the Greek Ian- 
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guago, ase the nominative with the infinitive, when the leading verb 
and the infinitive have the same sabject — as sensU medios delaptuM t» 
hate* for «e meditM ddapBum ease in hottee, 

{ 386. Explanatory clausea inserted by means of a relative 
pronoua in a sentence expressed by the accusative with the 
infinitive, have, according to circnmstances, the verb either in 
the indicative or subjunctive. See { 361. But when the rela- 
tive pronoun supplies the place of a demonstrative, so that the 
clause introduced by it is only a continuation of the statement 
expressed by the infinitive, the relative clause also has the verb 
in the infinitive ; e.g., Postea autem Gallus dicebat ah Eudoxo 
Cnidto spfioeram aitru eoelo inhaereniibus esse desariptam^ cujus 
omnem ortiaium et descripUonem Araium extulisse versibus. Here 
eujtu is equivalent to et ejus, and the clause introduced by 
it stands to dieebat in the same relation as sphaeram esse di- 
scrip 



. Note. The same is sometimes, though very rarely, the case with 
clauses introduced by relative conjunction8*-'aa quum^ quia^ quanauoMn, 
when they supply the place of et and a demonstrative ; e.g., Jacere 
tamdiu irritas sanetiones^ quae de auis commodis ferrentur, quum in- 
terim (that is, et interim) de sanguine et supplicio suo latam legem am- 
festim exerceri, 

} 387. When the subject of a clause in the accusative with 
the infinitive is put in connection with another subject by 
means of quam, idem qui, tantus^uantus, and similar expres- 
sions, the latter subject, by a kind of attraction, is likewise put 
in the accusative, although, properly speaking, a finite verb is 
understood — as suspicor, te eisdem rebus, quibus me ipsum, com- 
moveri, where we should have expected quibus ipse (commoveor) ,- 
Platonem ferunt primum de animorum aeternitate sensisse idem, 
quod Pythagoram, for quod Pythagoras senserat f Terentium 
censeo elegantiorem fuisse poetam, quam Plautum, for quam 
Plauius fuiU If, however, the verb is repeated with the second 
subject, the nominative must be used. When two clauses are 
in this way connected by ^am, and each has its own verb, the 
second should have its verb in the finite form ; but it neverthe- 
less sometimes occurs that, by a species of attraction, it is like- 
wise transformed into the accusative with the infinitive — as 
Nfttme tibi affirmavi, quidvis me potius perpessurum, quam ex 
Italia ad bellum civile me exiturum, instead of quam exirem or 
quam ut exirem. 

} 388. An accusative with the infinitive very often occuis 
without there appearing to be any of the verbs or expre^ 
sions mentioned in the preceding rules. This is the case 
when a person is introduced stating the substance of what he 
■aid or thought, without his identical words being adduced. 
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In these cases, however, it is easy to supply some such word 
as ^ he said' or * thought;' e.g., Momulus Ugaios circa vicinas 
gentes misii^ qui societatem connubiumque novo populo pelerent ; 
urbes quogue^ ut cetera^ ex infimo nasci (dicens) ; deinde^ quas sua 
virlua ac cUi juventj magnas opea nbi magnumque nomen facere. 
This use of the infinitive to state a person's thoughts or senti- 
ments indirectly is termed the oratio obtiqua, while in the oratio 
recta not only the substance of a man's opinion, but his very 
words are stated. • 

Note 1. In ail cases of this kind the verb governing the infinitive 
must be discovered from the context, or it is impUea in some verb 
actually occurring. Examples of the oratia obliqua are of frequent 
occurrence in the Latin historians. . 

2. Sentences which in the oratio recta would be expressed by the 
imperative mood are given in the oratio obliqua by the subjunctive — as 
(dixit) tin hello perse^ai perseveraretf reminisceretur pristinae virtutie 
Helvetiorum, wnich in the oratio recta would be si bello peraeverasy re- 
min-iseitor prixtinae viriutia Helvetiorum; Vercingetorix perfacile esse 
factu dicitfrumentationibus Romanoe prokibere; aequo modo animo eua 
ipeifrumenta corrumpant aedifieiaque ineendant^ where in direct speech 
we should have aequo modo animo vettra iptifrumenta eorrumpite aedi' 
feiaque ineendite. Compare ^ 370. 

} 389. Questions which in direct speech would be expressed 
by the indicative in the first or second person, are in the 
oratio obliqua expressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; 
but if in the direct form, they belong. to the second person; 
they are expressed by the subjunctive (imperfect or pluper- 
fect) ; e.g.. Quid ae vivere, quid in parte civium cerueri, »*, 
^*od duorum hominum virtute partum stt^ id obiinere univern 
nan poasint? In direct speech it would be ^^ quid vivimus^ 
quid in parte civium cenaemur ? Si veteris contumeliae obliviaci 
vellet, num eiiam recentium injuriarum memoriam deponere 
posse f (nu7n etiam recentium .... deponere possum ?) An quid" 
quam superbius esse quam ludificari sic omne nomen Latinum ? 
{an quidquam superbius est ?) Quid de praeda faciendum cense- 
rent ? {jquid de praeda faciendum censetis ?) 

^ Note 1 . Questions thus expressed by the accusative with the infini- 
tive are generally equivalent in meaning to a negative assertion — as se 
nonvivere, se in parte civium non eenseri; recentium injuriarum me- 
moriam se deponere non posse; nihU supeiitius esse; and this seems to 
be the reason why they are expressed by the accusative with the infini- 
Uve ; for where the subjunctive is used, the question does not admit of 
such sn explanation. 

2. Questions which in direct speech are expressed by the subjunc- 
tive, retain the same mood in the oratio obliqua^ but the tense is usually 
the imperfect or pluperfect — as quis sihi hoc persuaderet t which in 
direct speech would be quis sibi hoc persuadeai t 

{ 390. It is a peculiarity of the Latin language, that in 
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animated historical narratives and descriptions, t)ie present 
infinitive is used instead of the imperfect. Tliis is commonly 
called the historical, and more correctly the descriptive infini- 
ttve, for by means of it a writer is enabled, as it were, by a 
few broad strokes, to bring before the mind of his reader a 
rapid sketch of a series of scenes or pictures. Hence we very 
rarely find one descriptive infinitive alone, but usually two, 
three, or more. This construction's the only one in which 
we may truly say that the subject of the infinitive is in the 
nominative, and not, as usual, in the accusative ; e.g., Hoc 
utn Verrea audivit, usqtte eo commotua eat, ut sine ulla dubitOf 
Hone insanire omnibtts vidtretur. Quia non potuerat eripere 
argentum, ipse a Diodoro erepta sibi vaaa optima faclu dicebat; 
tniniiari absenti Diodoro, voeiferari palam, hcrimas interdum 
vix tenere. Examples are very numerous in all the Latin 
historians. 

Note. This infinitive is sometimeB used even after the conjunction 
f»if m to express the sudden beginning of an action-^ in Livy, senatu* 
€atjl>eetabqtt quum Appiut, quam agperrime poterat^ jus de erediiis pecU' 
ntis dice'ret when Appius suddenly began to pronounce sentence. 



CHAPTER LV. 

THE GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 

4 391. The gerund supplies the place of a verbal substantive 
in all cases except the nominative and vocative (the place of the 
nominative is supplied by the infinitive) ; but it differs from ordi- 
nary substantives by the fact that it governs its case as a verb, 
and is not followed by the genitive of another substantive — as 
studium obtemperandi iegious, t^e xeal to obey the laws; ad 
fruendum frugibiM ierrae, for the purpose of enjoying the fruits 
of the earth ; consilium acribendi epistohm, the plan of writing a 
letter ; amicitia dicta eat ab amando. 

Note. There are a few instances in which the genitive of a gerund, 
like an ordinary substantive, is followed by the genitive of a noun, as 
in Cicero {De Invent, ii. 2, Univ. ^ 9, in Verr. iv. 47, PhUipt v. 3, Da 
Fin. V. 7), and more frequently in the early poets and Gellios. This, 
however, is a mere anomaly, which it is not easy to explain ; but it 
does not. warrant the conclusion of some of the earlier grammarians, 
that in such cases as consilium mei interficiendi the word interficiendi 
is to be regarded as a substantive governing the genitive mei; interfki- 
endi being no gerund at all, but the gerundive agreeing with met, the 
genitive of meum used substantively. 
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{ 392. "When the gerund is a transitive verb, having its object 
in the accusative, as in consilium eondendi urbem^ the common 
practice is to change the accusative into the case of the gerund, 
and the gefund into the gerundive, making it agree with its 
noun — as consilium condendae urbis, the plan of founding 
a city. So also persequendis hostibus for persequendo hostes, by 
pursuing the enemy. When the gerund is governed by a pre- 
position, this change of the gerund into the gerundive is almost 
invariably adopted — ^s ad placandos deos for ad placandum 
deo8 $ in victore loftdando for tfi^ laudando vietorem. The dative 
of the gerund with an accusative for its object is likewise 
very unusual whence it is better to say oneri ferendo than onus 
ferendo. 

Note. In all other ca3e8 it is left to the discretion and taste of the 
writer as to whether he is to use the gerund or gerundive ; but it is 
advisable to retain the gerund when its object is a neuter adjective or 
pronoun — as studium aliquid agendi^ the desire to do something ; eu- 
piditas plura hdbtndi^ the wish to have more things ; but we also find 
studium veri inveniendit ' the. desire to discover the truth ' where 
verum has the meaning of an abstract noun. 

{ 393. As the gerund, as far as its meaning is concerned, is 
nothing but the oblique cases of the infinitive, and as the infini- 
tive cannot in all cases be used as an ordinary substantive, the 
gerund also is subject to a similar liihitatioii. 

The accusative of the gerund is used only after prepositions, 
especially ad and inters in the sense of * during' or ^ amid' — as 
inter ludendum, during the play ; ad scribendum, for the purpose 
of writing ; ad iolerandum tabores, for the purpose of enduring 
the labour. 

Note, The instances in which the prepositions anie, in, circa^ an(} 
6b, occur with the gerund, are very rare. 

} 394. The dative of the gerund is used after certain verbs 
and expressions to denote the object or purpe^e^ Such verbs are 
'•^studerty praesse, impertire, operam dare^ diem dicere, locum 
tapert ; e.ff., praesum agro colendo^ I superintend the cultivation 
of the field ; consul placandis diis dat operam^ the consul is en- 
gaged in appeasing the gods, The dative is also used after ad- 
jectives denoting fitness an^ usefulness — as uiilis^ inuiilis^ 
noxius^ par, apius^ idoneus, firmus, naius^ accommodaius, and 
others ; e.g., areajiri^a iemplis porticibusque sustinendis^ an area 
firm enough to build temples and porticoes on it; aqua utilis est 
bibendo, water is us^efyl for drinking; intenius venando, bent 
upon hmiti^g. It is, howei^er, more customary after such ad- 
jeptives to use the preposition ad with the accusative of the 
19 N 
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gerund. The object or porpose is also expressed in the titles of 
oertain Roman officers by the gerundive supplying the place of 
the ?erund— as decemvirt legibus seribendis ; triumviri agris dim^ 
denais f curator muris refieiendis ; and after comiiia — as comitia 
eonguHbus ereandis^ an assembly held for the purpose of electing 
consuls. 

Note. The verb e««e, joined with the dative of a gerund, signifies ' to 
be able' — as esse solvendo, to be able to pay ; often ^erendo erant, they 
were able to bear the burden ; etse toUrandae obttdioni^ to be able or 
fit to hold out against a siege. The verb 9uffieere is used in the same 
way. Late writers often use the dative of the ^emnd for the gerundive 
as Its substitute) to express a purpose or intention after verbs of motion 
— as misit exerciium diitrahendo hasti for ad dittrakendum hostem. 

i 395. The ablative of the gerund is used either as an ablative 
of the instrument, or with the prepositions t'n, ab, de, and ex. In 
the first case, the gerund, when it has an object, is commonly 
changed into the gerundive, and in the second almost always; 
e.g., nominia mens diacendo aliiur^ the mind of man is fed by 
learning; Caesar dando, tubkvando^ ignoaeendo gloriam adephu 
eUy Caesar acquired glory by giving, helping, and forgiTing; 
loquendi eleganiia augeiur legeiwlis oraioribus ei poeiia, elegance 
in speaking is increased by reading the orators and. po^s; 
iumma voluptas ex discendo capituri in voluptaie spemenda viriui 
vel maxime eemitur ; hominea ad deoa nulla re prqpius acceduni 
quam aalutem hominibut dando. 

Note 1. The ablative of the gerund is sometimes an ablative of man- 
ner or time, intimating that two actions are going on simultaneously— 
as Quis e»t, qui nuliis offieii praeeeplit irad^idia fthUosopbum »e OMdeai 
dicere ? Such expressious as contentu* potsidendu agrit for jnoMeMione 
agrorum; or pro ope ferenda (instead uf bringing succour) for omi*$€ 
opis ferendae consiliOf are anomalies which occur very rarely. 

2. The English ' without/ joined with a verb, cannot be translated 
by »me with a gerunds If simultaneous actions are mentioned, the 
word ' without* may be omitted, and the present participle be used^- 
88 haec dice nulliua reprekensionem verena^ I say this without fearing 
any one's censure ; but it is more general to use the ablative absolute, 
or the conjunctions guin^ iti non, Or nisi; e.g., conaul non expeetatw 
aiixilio collegae (without wailing for the help of his colleague) jmtgfias 
committit; haec dijudicari non posaunt, nisi causam cognoverimua (with- 
out our having examined the case) ; adapicere eum non poaaum, quiai, 
aentiam, I cannot look at him without feehng. 

} 396. The genitive of the gerund is used after substantives 
and those adjectives which govern a genitive (see } 377). 
- After substantives, it is either an objective genitive, or defines 
more particularly the general idea implied m the substantive ; 
e.g., ara doeendi^ the art of teaching ; eupidua diacendi, eager 
to learn; pugnandi eupiditaa, the desire to fight; paraimonia 
ut ^entia vtiandi aumpiua aupervacuoa^ out ara re familiari 
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moderate utendi j Germanis neque conailii habendi, neque arma 
capiendi spatium datum est i in suspicionem incidit regni appe* 
tendi ,- Cicero auetor nonfuit Caesaris interficiendi ,• priricipea civt- 
tatis non tarn sui conservandi quam tuorum consiliorum reprimen^ 
dorum causa Roma profugerunt. 

Note 1. Instead of «e conservandi^ we must, with the gerundive, say 
tut conservandi, the word sui being the genitive of the neuter suunij and 
being usied both as a singular and as a plural. Compare ^391, note. 

2. The genitive of the gerund is never governed b^ a verb, and those 
verbs which govern a genitive take a verb in the innnitive — as reeordor 
facere, pudet me dicere. 

3. Certain, substantives which should be followed by the genitive of 
ihe gerund, may, when accompanied by the verb esse, assume the 
force of an impersonal verb, ana are then followed by the infinitive — 
as temjms est (AirOf it is time to go ; but^empusproelii eommittendi non 
neglexit, he did not neglpct the (proper) time of lighting a battle. So 
abo consilium est, consilium capio. Consilium inire, as well as the 
passive form consilium initur, is almost invariably followed by the 
genitive of the gerund, or by the gerundive supplying its place. Poets 
are very free in the use of the infinitive after substantives and adjectives 
instead of the genitive of the gerund, or the prepositions ad and in. 
After the substantives facultas, locus, and signum, we sometimes find 
the preposition ad instead of the cenitive of the gerund — as oppidum 
magnam ad ducendum bellum dabal facultatem, the town afforded a 
great opportunity for protracting the war. 

4. The genitive of a substantive accompanied by the gerundive is 
sometimes joined to the verb esse, to express the purpose or object 
which anything serves — as regium imperium initio conservandae libera 
tatis atque augendae reipublicae fueral, the kingly governnrient had at 
first served to preserve liberty, and strengthen tlie republic. Some- 
times, especially in later writers, such genitives are found, which must 
be explained by the ellipsis of causa or gratia — as Marsi miserunl jffo- 
mam oratores pads petendae; Germanicus in Aegyptum prqficiscitur 
tognoscendae antiquitatis. 

5. The gerund being the representative of the infinitive active, has 
itself an active meaning ; but there are some cases in which it might 
seem to have a passive or at least reflective meaning — as censendi causa 
haee fre^uenlia eonvenit, this muititude assembles for the purpose of 
undergomg the census ; but in such cases the gerund may be said to 
be used for an abstract noun — as Antonius, kostisjudicatusi Italia ces- 
serat; spe^ restituendi nuUa, where restituendi has the same meaning 
as restUulionis. 

} 397. The gernndive of transitive verbs is in form an adjec- 
tiive, and signifies that something must be done — that is, it ex- 
presses necessity — as vir haud contemnendtia, a man not to be 
despised ; patria defendenda est^ our country mast be defended ; 
homines docendi sunt, men must be instructed ; agri colendi sunt^ 
the fields must be cultivated ; hoc necesmrio faciendum est, this 
must necessarily be done. If the agent who must do anything, 
or by wh(m anything must be done, is added, it is always 
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in Aran faciendum curami» Caesar caused a bridge to be made 
on the Arar. 

In the passive, sacb object, with its accompanyingr gerandive, 
is of course changed into the nominative — as murus refidtndv 
locatus eti^ the restoiation of the Wall was given in contract 

Note 1. Poets sometimes ose a present infinitive active in the place 
of such a gerandive — ^ as tHstitiam et metiu tradam prolervis in mar^ 
Cretietum portare. In prose also we find do or ministro alicui hAere, * I 
give to a person to drink ;* and justi et hibere dart, I ordered drink to 
be given to him. 

S. The verb hatheo is sometimes construed in Latin with another 
verb in the gerundive — as habea aedem iuemdam^ I have a temple to 
protect ; keSeo dieenduM, I have to say ; kabeo statuendmmt I have to 
determine. In the senee of ' I can,' it is someiimes construed with the 
infinitive of dieo, teribo^ poiUeeor, and similar verbs — as haee fen 
dieere habmi de nalnra deontm^ this is about what I had to say respect- 
ing the nature of the gods ; uikU hedmi ad te wenbere, 1 have nothing to 
write to you. 



CHAPTER LVL 

TH8 8UPIRB8. 

} 400. A supine is likewise a verbal substantive. It belongs 
to the fourth declension, and has only two cases — the accusa- 
tive (in um) and the ablative (in v). It also differs from an 
ordinary substantive, inasmuch as it governs the same case as 
the verb to which it belongs — as legaii venerunt res repetitum^ 
ambassadors came to reclaim their property. 

( 401. The supine in um has an active meaning, and is used 
after verbs of motion, to express the object of the motion — as 
legaii in eastra venerunt queatum injurias, deputies came into the 
camp to complain of the acts of injustice ; Fbbius Pictt/r Del' 
pho8 ad oraeulum minus est sciscitatum^ quibus precibus deos 
possent plaeare^ Fabius Pictor was sent to Delphi, to the oracle, 
to inquire by what prayers they could propitiate (he gods ; Phi" 
Uppus^ ewn spectaium ludos iret^ oedsus es^ as Philip was going 
to see the games, he was killed. 

Note 1. In like manner we find the expression aliquam alieui nam 
turn dare, to give a woman to some one in marriage. Eo r 
and eo ultum answer to the Enghsh * I am going to ruhi m 
am going to take revenge.* 

2. The supine is not used as often as might be ezpectec 
and most writers generally prefer using ut, ad^ or gratia - 
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venerutU ut fiuereretUur, ad querendumt qwrendi gratia, or ^uestwru 
Poets sometimes use the mere infinitive instead of the supme — as 
Froteu* peeus egit allot vuere numtea. 

i 403. The sapine in u has a passive meaning, and is used 
with certain adjectives to denote that a quality is attributed to a 
subject with reference to the* action expressed by the supine ; 
e.g., pleraque dictu quam re aunt faciltora, most things are more 
easy to say than to do ; honestum factu^ turpe factu, honoarable 
to do, disgracefal to do ; uvaperacerba giutatu, a grape very sour 
to taste; jueundum eogfiitu atque attdtiu^ pleasant to know and 
to hear. 

The words most commonly used with this supine are— y^, 
nefas^ opusj honetius^ turpis^ jucundus, fadlis, difficilis, incredi- 
bilis, memorabilia, viilia, dignua, indignua. 

Note. This supine is likewise of comparatively rare occurrence. 
The neuter adjectives facile, dificile, and proclive, are joined with the 
supine in u even where we should expect an infinitive as the subject to 
them — as difieile dictu eat (for dicere), quanta opere eonciliet kiminea 
eomitaa affahilitaaque aemumia; ad calamitatum aocietatea non facile eat 
inventu (for invenire), qui deacendant. Faa and nefaa are used in the 
same manner. The supine in u with dignua and indignua is verv rare, 
and instead of nihil dictu dignum we much more fi^quently find nikU 
dignum quod dicalur. (^ 360, 2.) Facilia, difficilia, and Jucundua, are 
often used with the preposition ad and the gerund, instead of the 
supine — as rea facilia ad intelligendum, a thing easy to be understood ; 
verba ad audiendum jucunda, words pleasing to hear. Poets even use 
the infinitive after these adjectives — as facUta legi, easy to be read. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

THB FAKTICIPLXS. 

{ 403. A particle is in form an adjective, but differs from 
other adjectives by the fact of its expressing also time, and 
governing the case of the verb from which it is^formed. 

In the active there are two participles: the one commonly 
called the present participle represents an action or condition 
as in course of progress, and accordingly, if present actions 
are spoken of, it may be regarded as a present participle — as 
accuaat me dicens me ad Tiostes tranrfugisae, he accuses me, 
saying (present) that I deserted to the enemy ; if past actions 
are spoken of, it may be termed the participle of the impep* 
feet — as accuaavit me dicena (imperfect) me ad hoatea tram- 
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fugisse, he accused me, saying (for he said) that I had deserted 
to the enemy. The future participle represents an action or 
condition as intended or as to take place in future time — as 
mililes adversus urbem profeciuri per totam nociem in castris ae 
tenebant, the soldiers intending to march against the city kept 
themselves all night within the camp. The active voice has no 
participle for a completed action. 

The passive, if we except the gerundive, has only one parti- 
ciple which expresses a completed action — as injuria illata^ 
an injury has been done ; domua ornata^ a house which has been 
adorned ; hef%e de repubUea meritus, one who has well deserved 
of the republic. 

Deponent verbs have all the participles both of the active 
and of the passive— as hortans, horicUus, horiaiurus, and hoT" 
iandua. 

Note, The present and past participles, from the nature of their 
meaning,«are very often used as pure adjectives, and, like them, have 
their degrees of comparison -— as amafUj amantior^ amantissimus; 
doclus, doclioTi doctisstmus. The future participle, on the other hand, 
is never used as a pure adjective, except m such cases as res fulurae, 
anni venturi. The present participle of transitive verbs, when used as 
a pure adjective, governs the genitive — as amans patriae. See $ 277, 1. 

{ 404. The Latin language employs participles much more 
frequently than the English, ana many explanatory or sub- 
ordinate clauses expressing manner, reason, concession, con- 
dition, or any accompanying circumstance, may be expressed 
in Latin by a participle, and thus impart to the language a 
conciseness of which our own tongue is incapable — as omne 
malum naseens facile opprimiiurf every evil is easily sup- 
pressed in its origin; inveteratum fit plerumque robustiuSf 
when it has grown old it generally becomes stronger; W, 
Curio ad focum sedenti Samnites magnum auri pondus attulc 
runt, when M'. Curius was sitting by his hearth, the Sam- 
nites brought to him a great quantity of gold; Valerium 
hoates aecerrime pugnantem occiduni, the enemy slew Valerius 
while he was fighting most courageously ; Bionysiua tyrannua 
cultroa metuena tonacrioa candenti carbone aibi adurebai capiU 
ium, as Dionysius the tyrant dreaded razors, he used to singe 
away his hair with a burning coal ; riaum aaepe cupientea ienere 
nequimua, often we cannot suppress laughter, though we wish 
it; Bomani nan rogati Graecia auxilium offerunt, the Romans, 
without being asked, offer their assistance to the Greeks; 
Verrea abaolutua tamen ex manibua populi Bomani eripi nulla 
modo poteat, Verres, even if acquitted, yet cannot escape in 
any way from the hands of the Roman people ; Caeaar hoaiea 
aggreaaua exiemplo fudit, Caesar having attacked the enemy. 
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routed them immediately, or Caesar attacked the enemy, and 
routed them immediately. 

Note 1. A participle is often used instead of a subordinate clause 
beginning with nut, if the leading clause contains a negative — as n&n 
mwi nut admonito (for nut adnumitut easem) venisaet ,in mentem, it 
would not hare occurred to my mind, had I not been reminded. In 
like manner, quamquam^ quamvis. quati, tamquamt non ante quami or 
ntin prius quam, are often joined with a participle instead ot a com* 
plete clause — as Caesarem tnUites^ qttamvit recUMntem, in Africam 
Mecuti suntt the soldiers followed Caesar into Africa, although he did 
not wish it. 

2. As the present and past participles are often used as pure adjec- 
tives, they are also, like adjectives, someiimes used substantively ; but 
this is done very cautiously, and only where no ambiguity can arise-— 
as Jaeet eonms dormieniis ut morlui, the body of a sleeping person lies 
like that of a dead man ; eodem ttmporii puneto nati dunmiles el natM» 
raa ef viiaa Aoient, persons born at the same moment have di^rent 
natures and careers of hfe. 

3. A past participle is often joined to a substantive in su^h a man- 
ner as not to describe the person or thing in a certain condition, so 
much as the action itself in its state of completion — as rex interfeetuM, 
the (completed) murder of the king ; sibi quisque caesi regis expetebat 
deais, each claimed for himself the nonour of the king's murder — that 
is, of having murdered the king ; ante Chrietum natuniy before the 
birth of Chnst ; post ufi>em condilam, after the building of the city. In 
these cases the participle supplies the place Of a verbal substantive, 
and must therefore be employed, especially where no such verbal snb- 
atantive is in current use. Livy usea the neuter of this participle even 
of intransitive verbs as a kind of impersonal expression — as Tarquinium 
Superbus bellica arte eiequaeeet euperiores reges, niii^ degeneratum in 
aliis huic quoque laruli ojfecisset^ where degeneratum in cdiis signifiea, 
* his degeneracy in other respects.' 

4. The verb haheo is sometimes used with the past participle of verbA 
denoting knowledge or resolution, the participle either agreeing with 
some substantive, or being used substantively m the neuter render — as 
hane rem perspectam halMf, or pertmectum habeo, I have this matter 
(as an understood one) clearly before my mind ; banc rem perspext 
would only mean, * I have clearly understood this matter.* So also 
persuasuin habeo, cognitum babeo, beUum indicium habuity fdem fneom 
Buspectttm habetj jam statutnm kabeo. 

5. l*he past participle, especially of deponent verbs, is frequently 
used in the sense of a present participle denoting an action or condi- 
tion in progress — as melior eat eerta pox quam aperata victoria, a cerr 
tain peace is better than a victory (only) hoped for — that is, one which 
We are looking forward to ; Caesar iisdemducibua uaus, quinuntiivene- 
rantf Numidas svbaidio oppidania mittUt Caesar availing himself of the 
same guides who had come as messengers, sent the Nomidians to the 
assistance of the people in the town. This is done, especially in the 
historical style, whfen the verb of the leading clause is a historical per- 
fect or present, and when the participle of the present is not used^ as 
in the case of the verbs rear and 8ol&>. 

6. The neuter of some past participles, na dictum, 'factum, reaponaum, 
uctum, mandatum, and others, is sometimes used completely in the 
sense of a substantive — as praechtrum factum, a glorious deed ; fortia 
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faetat gallant deeds. ^But sometimes they preserve their nature of a 
participle, and are accordingly accompaniea by an adverb instead of 
an adjective — as reete factay good deeds ; facete dicta^ witty words. 
This vs the case especially when such substantives have another ad- 
jective or pronoun accompanying them — as mulla pnidenter acta et 
aeute responsot many prudent actions and acute answers. 

( 405. It was remarked in Chapter XLV. that the ablative is 
used to denote the time when ? place where 1 cause, manner, or 
any accompanying circumstance of an action. Now, if any of 
these things is expressed by a subordinate clause having a 
different subject from that of the leading one, that clause is put 
in the ablative — that is, the subject is put in the ablative, and 
the verb, being changed into a participle, is made to agree 
with the subject. A clause thus expressed is said to be in the 
ablative absolute, it not being governed by any other word; 
e.g., rege expulso consules creaii sunt, after the king was ex- 
pelled consuls were elected ; kae res Tarquinio regnante gestae 
sunt, these things were done in the reign of Tarquinius; sole 
stanle terra vertitur, the earth turns round while the sun is 
standing still ; Caesea^ homines inimico animo, data facultate per 
provinciam itineris fadendi, non temperaturos ab injuria existi" 
mabat, Caesar thought that men of a hostile disposition would 
not abstain from acts of injustice^ if permission were given to 
them to march through the province ; reluctante natura irritus 
labor est, exertion is useless, if nature be against it ; Mucins 
JPorsennam inierjkere, proposita sibi morte, conatus est, Mucius 
attempted to kill Porsenna, although death stared him (Mucins) 
in the face. 

Note 1. The English language also uses an absolute case (the nomi- 
native absolute) in such clauses as, * the town being taken, the soldiers 
began to plunder;' ' he listened to me with attention, it being evident 
that he wished to know my opinion.' But it cannot be employed as 
frequently as in Latin. 

2. Instead of a participle in a clause expressed by the ablative abso- 
lute, we sometimes find a verbal substantive, such as dux, comes, aue- 
tor,mdjutor, testis, judex, interpres, and also the titles of office, rex, 
consul, imperator, praetor, censor, and the like — as Carlhaginienses, 
duce Hannibale, JRomanos vicerunt, the Carthaginians, under the com- 
mand of Hannibal, defeated the Romans ; ?iaec gesta sunt Cicerone con- 
suls, these things were done in the consulship of Cicero ; me puero, in 
my boyhood. As, moreover, esse has no present participle, an adjective 
alone must sometimes be used — as coelo sereno, the skv being bright ; 
me ignaro, without my knowledge ; deo propitio, if God is propitious. 

3. A clause in the ablative absolute is sometimes, like a partici[9]e 
(see $ 403, note 1), introduced by the conjunctions nisi, quamquam, 
quamvis, quasi, tamquam, velut, non ante quam, or non prius quam — 
as nihil praecepta atque artes valent, nisi aidjuvantc natura for nisi na 
tura adjuvat; Albania velut diis quoque simul cum rxUria relictis (foi 
vehU dii rdicti essenl), sacra obliviont dederant. 
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APPENDIX I. 



ELEMENTS OF LATIN VERSIFICATION. 

{ 405. A Terse {versua^ from verto) is properly nothing out a 
line, bat, in its usual acceptation, a line regulated by certain 
laws. In most modern languages these laws refer to the man- 
ner in which accented syllables (which are always long) alter- 
nate with unaccented ones ; but in Latin and Greek they refer 
to the manner in which long syllables must alternate with short 
ones. What syllables of a word are long and short has been 
stated in that part of this grammar which explains the various 
forms of words, and more particularly in Chapter II. Every 
verse consists of a certain number of parts which are termed 
feet {pedes), and which determine the measure or metie (metrum) 
of the verse. 

Note 1. It must not be forgotten that in'ihe ancieiit languages 
prosody and accentuation are perfectly distinct — that is, that the lon^ 
syllable need not be at the same time the one having the emphatic 
accent ; and that, on the other hand, a syllable may be short, and yet 
have the emphatic accent. This circumstance produces with us a 
difficulty in reading the ancient languages correctly, because we are 
accustomed always to give the emphatic accent to the long syllable 
of a word, whereas the ancients in their pronunciation appear to have 
drawn a very marked distinction between a long unaccented and Ions 
accented, as well as between a short unaccented and a short accented 
syllable. 

2. The regular movement arising either from a repetition of the same 
feet, or from the regular succession of different feet, is called the 
rhythm {rhytkmus) of a verse. 

i 406. A foot consists of a combination of two or more sylla- 
bles. The time required for pronouncing a short syllable is 
regarded as a unit, and called a mora ; a long syllable, requiring 
twice as much time, has two morae. Hence one long syllable is 
equal in value to two short ones, and very often one long sylla- 
ble supplies in poetry the place of two short ones. 

DISSYLLABIC FEET. 

1. Pyrrhichius, w w , as in ginut, 

2. Spondeus, , as in beUo. 

3. Trochaeus or cboreus, ^^ , as in laeius, 

4. Iambus, ^ ^ , as in d^s, 

(297) 
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4. As there is no past participle in the active voice, it is often necea 
sary, for the purpose of using tne ablative absolute, to change a clause 
into the passive, so that in many cases the subject of the leaoing clause 
must at the same time be conceived as the agent in the clause ex- 
pressed by the ablative absolute — as cognito Caaarin adtyefUu^, Ariovig- 
tus legatM ad turn mittit, Ariovisius having heard of Caesar's arrival, 
sent ambassadors to him ; C. Sempronims coumo ipse pro *e dicta damna- 
tur, C. Sempronius having conducted his own defence, was condemned. 

5. Sometimes a participle in the neuter gender is used hy itself to 
supply a whole clause in the ablative absolute. The participles most 
frequently occurring in this way are audita, cognito, comperto, intelleclo, 
nuntiato, edieto, permutso, augpicato, conMullo — as Alexander, audita, 
Varium movisse ab Edtatanis, Alexander, after hearing that Darius had 
broken up from Ecbatana; consul edieto, ut, quicunque ad vaUum tet^ 
deret, pro haste haberetur, fugientibus <A*titit; Hannibal cognito 'ht- 
sidias sibi parari, fugd salutem quaesivit. In all these cases the 
ablative of the participle represents a clause expressed impersonally, no 
definite subject being understood ; but there are others in which the 
subject must be supplied from the context — as addiiur dolus, missis, 
^ui magiiam vim lignorum ardeutem injlumen eonjicerent, where mtfstt 
IS the same as missis hominibus, men havine been sent who, &c. 

6. The ablative absolute cannot be used when the subject of the 
subordinate clause is the same as that of the leading clause, and it is 
vommonly avoided when the subject of the subordinate clause is at afl 
tnentioned in the leading one. We must accordingly not say Manlius, 
caeso Gallo, torque eum spoliatU, but either Manlius caesum Galium 
torque moUavit, or Mafdxus, quum Galium cecidissel, torque eum spoli' 
avit. There are, however, instances of the ablative absolute in such 
cases, which seems to have been employed for the purpose of setting 
forth more emphatically the statement contained in them — «s Vercin- 
gHorig, convoeatis suis elienttbus, facile incendit (eos), for VeeingetO' 
fix convocatos suos clientes facile incendit, 

7. I'he ablative absolute with a t>articiple future active occurs very 
rarely, and still more rarely with the gerundive — as quum eontio plau' 
sum, meo nomine reeitando, dedissel, where recitando assumes the 
meaning of a present participle [passive. An ablative absolute may 
always be resolved in English by some conjunction, and the Latins 
themselves sometimes use a subordinate clause with a conjunction 
instead of the ablative absolute, especially to prevent the occarrenm 
of several ablatives absolute in the same sentence. 
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ELEMENTS OF LATIN VERSIFICATION. 

{ 405. A verse (versus^ from verto) is properly nothing out a 
line, bat, in its usual acceptation, a line regulated by certain 
laws. In most modern languages these laws refer to the man- 
ner in which accented syllables (which are always long) alter- 
nate with unaccented ones ; but in Latin and Greek they refer 
to the manner in which long syllables must alternate with short 
ones. What syllables of a word are long and short has been 
stated in that part of this grammar which explains the various 
forms of words, and more particularly in Chapter II. Every 
verse consists of a certain number of parts which are termed 
feet {pedes), and which determine the measure or metie (metrum) 
of the verse. 

Note 1. It must not be forgotten that in*the ancient languages 
prosody and accenttiation are perfectly distinct — that is, that the long 
syllable need not be at the sanae time the one having the emphatic 
accent ; and that, on the other hand, a syllable may be short, and yet 
have the emphatic accent. This circumstance produces with us a 
difficulty in reading the ancient languages correctly, because we are 
accustomed always to give the emphatic accent to the long syllable 
of a word, whereas the ancients in their pronunciation appear to have 
drawn a very marked distinction between a long unaccented and Ions 
accented, as well as between a short unaccented and a short accented 
syllable. 

2. The regular movement arising either from a repetition of the same 
feet, or from the regular succession of different feet, is called the 
rhythm {rhytkmus) of a verse. 

S 406. A foot consists of a combination of two or more sylla- 
bles. The time required for pronouncing a short syllable is 
re^rded as a unit, and called a jnora ; a long syllable, requiring 
twice as much time, has two morae. Hence one long syllable is 
equal in value to two short ones, and very often one long sylla- 
ble supplies in poetry the place of two short ones. 

DISSYLLABIC FEET. 

1. Pyrrbichius, w w , as in giniit, 

2. Spondeus, , as in bello. 

3. Trochaeos or cboreus, ^^ , as in laeiug, 

4. Iambus, ^ ^ , as in dios. 

(297) 
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TBISTLLABIC FEET. 

1. Tnbrachys, w s^ o i as in mihndris. 

2. M0I088US, , as in Albdni. 

3. Dactylus, _xo w » as in ndmlni. 

4. Anapaestus, u o ' , as in tnHmdra. 

5. Amphibrachys, o ' w t as in drndrX, 
6* Amphimacer or Creticus, ^ ^ _^ , as in ligiratit, 

7. Bacchius, _^ ^ u » as in accin8&. 

8. Antibacchius w ^ _f » as in dHlaris. 

Feet consisting of four or more syllables cannot, properly 
speaking, be regarded as single feet, but are combinations which 
may be resolved into dissyllabic feet. The namber of such 
compound feet is sixteen : — 

1. Proceleusmaticus, ^ w v^ w» properly a doable pyrrhich. 

2. Dispondeus, , a doable spondee. 

3. Choriambus, ~ w w - » a choreas and an iambus. 

4. Antispastus, u s.; , an iambus and trochaeus. 

5. DiiambuSy y _ <^ . , two iambus. 

6. Ditrochaeus, — ^ _ v^ , two trochees. 

7. lonicus a majore, w ^ , a spondee and a pyrrhich. 

8. lonicus a minore, ^ w , a pyrrhich and a spondee. 

9. Epitritus primus, \j ^ , an iambus and a spondee. 

10. Epitritus secundus, — vj , a trochee and a spondee. 

11. Epitritus tertius, ^^ ^ , a spondee and an iambus. 

12. Epitritus quartus, w t a spondee and a trochee. 

13. Paeon primus, - w w w , a trochee and a pyrrhich,^ * «« « 

14. Paeon secundus, w - ^ w* an iambus and a pyrrhich, I '5 B 1 

15. Paeon tertius, w sj — w, a pyrrhich and a trochee, | ® c S 

16. Paeon quartus, w ^ w - , a pyrrhich and an iambus,-^ o^ ^ 

Feet consisting of syllables of the same kind, as^ w»--> 

w u w > and , are not genuine feet, for no vers© can possibly 

consist of such feet exclusively ; but they are often employed to 
supply the place of other feet, especially of such as are of equal 
value, as v^ V-; for v^ — , — — for — sj\^ns^^ " and v-» "-» s-; w ^.,- for 
o — or - ,^ , and the like. 

} 407. The long syllable in every genuine foot is the most 
important, and is for this reason said to be in the arsis — that 
is, the rising; the short.syllable or syllables are said to be in 
the thesis — that is, a sinking. In the above lists of simple 
feet, the arsis has been marked by an accent ('), as -iy^i ^^ _^ , 
u w -/j -f w w. In feet which are not genuine, the place of 
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the arsis depends upon the nature of the foot represented by 
the non-genuine foot — as, for example, if ^ ^ ^ stands for an 
iambus, s^ _/, the two last short syllables conjointly are in the 
arsis, y_, ^'^ ; but when ^ ^ v^ stands for a trochee ^ ^ , the 
first two short syllables conjointly are in the arsis. vA^^ w In 
Jike manner a spondee has the arsis on the first syllable, when 
^t represents a dactyl, and on the second, when it represents an 
iambus. 

Note 1. When the arsis in a foot precedes the thesis, the movement 
or rhythm is, as it were, descending ; and when the thesis precedes 
the arsis, the movement is an ascending one. 

2. We are accustomed to pronounce the syllable which has the 
arsis, as if it had the emphatic accent — that is, as if it were the ac- 
cented syllable of a word, though in prose and in ordinary conversa- 
tion it never occurs to us to pronounce such a syllable as accented. 
Thus we read Artna virumque cano, Trojae aui primus ab oris, although 
in prose we pronounce cdno and Trojae. We cannot suppose thaft the 
ancients in reciting verse thus violated the laws of accent, and must 
therefore conclude that they pronounced a syllable in the arsis in a 
dififereni manner from what we are accustomed to do, and that in 
reciting a verse they only marked the difference of Ions and short 
syllables, and gave the accent only to those syllables which really had 
it, irrespective of their length or shortness. The terms arsis and thesis, 
accordingly, have no reference to the rising and sinking of the voice, 
but are taken from the 'raising and sinking of the baton with which 
time is beaten in music. 

3. It very often happens that a short syllable of a word, especially 
a final syllable ending in a consonant, is made long bv the mere fact 
of its being in the arsis of a foot. But short monosyllabic words are 
never lengthened by the arsis. 

\ 408. In verses consisting of iambuses, trochees, or ana- 
paests, two feet (a dipodid) are taken together and form one 
metre {rnelrum\ so that a verse consisting of six iambuses is 
called an iambic trimeter (an iambic verse containing three 
metra), and one consisting of six trochees, a trochaic trimeter, 
and one consisting of six anapaests, an anapaestic trimeter. 
A dactyl constitutes a metre by itself, whence verses consisting 
of five or six dactyls are called pentameters and hexameters. 

{ 409. A verse consists either of a repetition of the same foot, 
or of a combination or mixture of different feet. The former 
is called a simple verse, the latter compound or mixed. It 
must, however, be understood that in a simple iambic verse, for 
example, all feet need not be iambuses, but the iambuses may al- 
ternate with their equivalents, spondees, anapaests, and tribrachs, 
all of them retaining the iambic movement, _ .^, v^ ^ -^9 

{ 410. The last syllable of a verse is generally indifferent 
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(anceps) — that is, it may be either long or short ; and if it be 
long, its place can never be supplied by two shorts. A verse 
often ends in such a way as to leave the last foot incomplete, in 
which case the verse is termed versus calalecticua. 

Note. When the last foot, which is incomplete, consists of only one 
syllable, the verse is called cataleeiicus in syUabam; when the last foot, 
instead of consisting of three syllables, contains only two, it is called 
calalecticut in dissyUabum; but these two syllables may be regarded 
BS a complete dissyllabic foot by itself. 

} 411. Caesura, a cutting or incision, is the division of cer- 
tain verses into two or more parts, arising from the fact of a 
word ending in the middle of a foot. At the point where the 
caesura takes place, the voice pauses a little, though without 
interrupting the movement of the verse, the incompleteness of 
the foot insufficiently indicating that something more must be 
coming. There are certain verses in which an incision occurs 
at the end of a foot, but then the remaining part of the verse is 
usually of a catalectic nature. A caesura is necessary in cer- 
tain places of certain verses, and greatly contributes to their 
euphonic iSow ; whereas an unpleasant sensation is produced 
when the words coincide with the feet, which in fact destroys 
the harmony of the verse, as — 

Sparsis | haslis | longis | campus \ splendet et \ horret. 

Note. A caesura is sometimes defined as the incision produced when 
the end of a foot falls in the middle of a word, so that one pan of the 
word belongs to one foot, while the other belongs to the following 
foot. If only one long syllable passes over into the next foot, the caesura 
is termed a strong one ; if one long and a short one, it is termed a 
weak caesura, as m the following hexameters : — 

Bldnda qui\es vict\%s fur\t%m siib\repU o\cell%s. 

Utile I sit faH\8tumquS pre\cor quod i\mdg%n€ \ somni. 

} 412. The correctness of a verse consists in every syllable 
being used in its proper quantity, and the necessary caesura 
occurring in its proper place. It must, however, be observed 
that certain licenses were regarded by the ancients as admis- 
sible; for example, tV/ius, unius, for il/ius, unius; reiigio, 
reliquiae, far rSligio, reliquiae j stetirunt for sieterunt (see 
i 141, 3), especially in the case of such words or proper 
names which without such license could not be used in cer- 
tain kinds of verse — as aliirius, Pridmides, instead of which 
we find alterlus and Prlamides, To this we must add the fact, 
that a short syllable ending in a consonant, and sometimes 
also the suffix qui^ are made long by being in the arsis of a 
verse (hexameter), and that ie, iu, and uo, are used as one syllar 
We, as — * 
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Hie hasta Aeneae slabdt; hue impetus xttam'-^ 
Ei Messapus equum domilor, et fortis Asilas — 
Antheusque Mne^lheusque ruunt, omnisque relictis"^ 
Pectora, nee misero clipei mora profuit aerel — 
Moenia quique imos puUahaiU arXete murot -— 
Genua labantt gelidua concrevil frigore sanguis. 
Note. In like manner we sometimes find a long syllable used as 
short, which is termed sysidle, while the use of a short syllable as Ions 
is called diastole. The old comic poets (Plautus and Terence) avaU 
themselves of far greater licenses than the poets of the best age of 
Roman Hterature ; for they often make syllables short which are long 
by position, and contract or elide syllables in a way which can be 
accounted for only on the supposition that they imitated the pronun- 
ciation such as it was heard in every -day life. 

(413. The hiatus must be avoided in poetry as much as 
possible. A hiatus arises when one word ends in a vowel 
(or r») and the next begins with a vowel, without its being 
possible to elide* the former without destroying the verse — 
as in 

Causa mali tantif oeulos dejecta decoros; 

where the % in ianii ought to be elided, but cannot without 
destroying the verse. 

Note 1. When one verse ends in a vowel, and the next begins with 
one, no hiatus arises, there being a pause at the end of a verse ; some- 
times, however, the vowel of a preceding verse is nevertheless elided, 
if the next begins with a vowel, as in Virg. Aen. x\. 609 and 610. 

2. There are, however, cases in which a hiatus is not very ofTensivey 
and where, accordingly, the poets do not much care to avoid it. Such 
cases are — Xst, When a word ends in a long vowel or diphthong 
which is in the arsis, and forms the caesural syllable, as — 

Orchades et radi\t et amara pausia hacca. 

2d, When a word ends in a long vowel, or a diphthong being in the 
thesis, and thereby becoming short, as — 

Credimus! \ an, qui a\mantf ipsi sibi somnia Jingunt t 
Insm&e I lonio in magna. * 

3J, When a word ends in a short vowel in the thesis, and at the same 
time forms the end of a sentence, or when the same word is repeated, 
as — 

El vera incessu patuit dia, Ille uibi matrem. 
The m in words ending in m is very rarely found unelided. 

3. Interjections consisting of a single vowel can never be elided, 
though a long one may be used as short. The diphthong ae at the end 
of a word is rarely elided before a short vowel, so that other means 
must be resorted to in such cases to avoid the hiatus. 

} 414. The most important of all simple dactylic verses is 
the hexameter, also called the heroic verse, because it is the 
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osual metre employed by the ancients in the heroic epie. It 
consists of six dactyls, the last of which is defective or cata- 
lectic, consisting either of a trochee or a spondee, so that the 
whole verse is catalecticus in dissyllabum. The place of each 
of the first four dactyls may be supplied by a spondee ; but 
the fifth foot is rarely a spondee, because it obscures the nature 
of the dactylic movement; but when the fifth is a spondee, 
the fourth is always a dactyl. The hexameter regularly has 
a caesura in the third foot, either after the arsis (the first long 
syllable), which is called the strong caesura, or after the first 
short syllable of the dactyl, which is called the weak caesura, 
as — 

Arma vi\rumque can\o II Tro\jae 9t<t J primus ab | oria 
Id metu\ens vete | risque II me j mor Satumia belli. 

Note 1. Besides epic poetry, the hexameter is used in didactic poet- 
ry, satires, poetic epistles, and sometimes also in lyric compositions. 

2. The caesura after the arsis of the third foot is called petUhe- 
mimeres (from the Greek ir«v^i7/ii/*^pi7ff), because it occurs alter the 
fifth half foot ; and the caesura, after the first short syllable of the 
third foot, is said to be the arsis after the third trochee. Sometimes 
there is no caesura in the third foot, but after the arsis of the fourth, 
which is called hephthemimeresi because it occurs after the seventh half 
foot, as — 

Illi I se prae\dae accin\gunl II dapi^ibusque fu\turis. 

At other times there is a caesura both in the third and fourth foot ; and 
when the former is weak, the latter must be regarded as the proper 
caesura. 

3. The particle que at the end of a hexameter is sometimes elided 
when the verse following begins with a vowel. See ^ 413, note 1. In 
a well-constructed hexameter, a new sentence very rarely begins with, 
or in the last foot. 

§ 415. The following dactylic verses are often used, espe- 
cially by Horace in his lyric stanzas, in conjunction with other 
verses : — 

1. The versus Adonius, - ^ v^ | - ii, as — 

Ocidr I dura, 

2. The Archiiochius minor, — ww| — wv./|^,a8 — 

Pulvis it I umbra 8vm\us. 

3. Dactylus tetrameter catalecticus, — ww|— v^vy|— ^m^l/I .b£, 
■8 — ^ 

O f6f\tls pe\j6rSqui | pdsst, 

} 416. The pentameter is a verse consisting of two parts, 
each composed of two dactyls and one syllable of a broken 
foot, and in the first part this syllable is always long, forming 
a strong caesura. The place of the two dactyls in the first 
part may be supplied by spondees. No poem consists of penta- 
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meters only.; they are always used alternately with hexameters; 
and two verses, one of which is a hexameter and the other a 
pentameter, are called a distich, as — 

Pottera \ lux Hy&\dds Tau\rinae | comuii \ lOvUi 

Evde&t I it mul\td II terra ma\de8cU a\qud. 
Note. Hexameters alternating with pentameters are used espegally 
in elesies, whence such a combination is also called elegiac verse ; but 
it is also employed in epigrams, and by Ovid in didactic poetry. 

i 417. The' most common anapaestic verse is the anapaestio 
dimeter — that is, a verse consisting of four anapaests, two 
forming a metre. A pause or incision occurs between the 
second and third foot, the second foot always ending with a 
word. The place of the anapaests may be supplied by spon- 
dees or even dactyls, though a dactyl rarely occurs in the 
last foot. Such verses occur only in the choruses of Seneca's 
tragedies. 

Note, Anapaestic dimeters always occur in succession, so as to form 
a stanza, and are continued until the sentiment to be expressed is 
completed. It must be observed that the last syllable in these verses 
is not anceps, but 'always long ; that when the last word of a verse 
ends in a consonant, the vowel contained in it is long by position, if 
the first word of the next line begins with a consonant ; and lastly, 
that a hiatus between one line and another is not admissible. See 
Seneca, Ilippol. 1 124, foil. 

{ 418. Trochaic verses are likewise divided into dipodiae — 
that is, two feet are counted as one meter. The most common 
trochaic verse, which occurs in animated scenes of tragedy, is 
the catalectic tetrameter {versus tetrameter trochaicus catalecticus 
or trochaicus septenartus), consisting of seven trochees and one 
syllaba anceps at the end ; and a pause or incision usually 
occurs at the end of the fourth foot, which ends with a wordf. 
Instead of trochees, tribrachs may be used in all feet, and in the 
second, fourth, and sixth feet, the place of the trochee may be 
supplied by a spondee. 

Note 1. Comic writers are not alwavs very scrupulous about the 
pause at the end of the fourth foot, and often employ spondees in all 
feet except the seventh; they even introduce a dactyl or anapaest 
instead of the spondee, so tllat the verse presents a great variety of 
forms. 

2. Horace also uses the trochaic dimeter catalecticus, consisting of 
three trochees and a syllaba anceps at the end, as — 
Trudt\tur di\e8 dt\i. 

{ 419. Iambic verses, like anapaestic and trochaic verses, are 
measured by dipodiae — that is, two iambuses are counted one 
metre, and the first foot in every di podia (if the verse be not 
very short) may he a spondee instead of an iambus, without 
disturbing the iambic movement. 

30 n2 
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(a). The most common iambic verse is the iambic trimeter 
{iambictu Irimeier), also called senarivs, from its containing 
six feet The place of an iambus may be supplied in the 
uneven feet (the 1st, 3d and 5th) by a spondee, and a tribrach 
may be employed ii.stead of an iambus in every foot except 
the last. It sometimes occurs, though very rarely, that the 
first and third foot consist of a dactyl, or the first of an an?« 
paest The iambic trimeter usually has a caesura after the 
thesis of the third foot, or if this is not the case, after the 
thesis of the fourth. Its various forms are represented in the 
following table : — 



v^— — — ^— — — wil 

^wo o — — >»'*-' v^ — w — y^ ^ 
o ^ - 



Note 1. The iambic trimeter is the ordinary metre employed in the 
dialogue of dramatic poetrv, and id found also in email lyric poems, 
either exclusively or mixed with other verses. * 

2. The comic poets sometimes take great liberties with the iambic 
trimeter, for they employ the spondee also in the even places (in the 
2cl and 4th foot), but never in the sixth, and the dactyl and anapaest 
are used by them in any of the first five feet. The comic poets, 
moreover, sometimes employ iambic tetrameters, which are either com- 
plete, consisting of eight feet (oclonarii), or are catalectic {8eptenarii)f 
consisting of seven feet and one syllable. These tetrameters usually 
have an incision after the fourth foot, and show great variety in the 
alternation of the feet. 

(6). Horace makes use of iambic dimeters and catalectic trime- 
ters. The former consist of four iambuses ; instead of the 
first and third iambus he sometimes employs a spondee, and 
in the first a dactyl, while the second is found resolved into a 
tribrach, so that the verse may consist of — 

Imbres \ nives\g[uS c6m\parat, 
« 
The catalectic trimeter consists of five iambuses and one syl- 
lable. The first and third foot may be spondees, and the second 
a tribrach : — 

^ I ^_|iBi_|w-|v^-|ii as — 
Trahunt\que 8ic\cd8 md\chinae \ cari\Hat, 
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Another iambic metre likewise found in Horace is the Alcaic 

verse of nine syllables (Alcaicus enneasyllabus), w _ | ^ _ | | 

^-.|i«j,as— 

Et 8cfn\d&t hSSrlintem \ cdr6n\am. 

Note 1. There is a specied of iambic trimeter verse called the 
choliambua or scazon — that is, the limping iambic verse, from the 
circumstance that the last iambus is changed into a trochee or 
spondee. 

2. Choriambic verses are of an iambic nature, and contain one or 
more choriambuses in the middle ; but there is one instance in which 
Horace {Carm. iii. 12) begins such a verse with an anapaest, and then 
continues the choriambuses to the end of the verse. 

{ 420. The verses hitherto spoken of are simple, consisting 
of a repetition of the same feet or their representatives. Com- 
pound verses are those which consist of different feet, which 
produce a more artificial or complicated movement ; but it is 
nevertheless generally easy, either from one verse alone or from 
a comparison with those with which it is connected, to dis- 
cover the movement which predominates. When the dactylic 
movement passes over into the trochaic, the verse is called a 
logaoedic verse. A dactylic or logaoedic line is something 
preceded by an introductory foot of two syllables, called the 
basis of the verse, and sometimes the middle of a verse is chori- 
ambic, while the end is logaoedic. All compound verses are of 
an animated kind, and are peculiarly suited to lyric poetry. 
The principal compound Verses, especially those used by Horace, 



1. The Aristophanicus, - v./ o | -. v^ | _ ^ , i 

Lgdid I die pSr \ omnea. 

2. The Alcaic decasyllabus, — ww | -ww |— o |— O^as- 

Nee virl\dea m«u|u«< cd\liibra8, 

3. The Pherecrateus, — | — v-» w | — i£ , as — 

Vis f6r\mo8ci v%\derl. 

4. The Archilochius major, _ Z7Z \ - UZ | - CC | _ vj ^ I - ^ I 

_ v^ I - ^ , as — 
. Sdlvitur I dcrls h%\erM grdt\d vieS | veHs \ et F&v\dn%, 

6. The Glyconicus, |_»^»^|_w|iii, as — 

Nil mort\dlibu8 \ drdu\ume8t. 

6. The Alcaicus hendecasyllabus, ^ — |vy — |-ll-|wv^ — |w«, 

as — 

VuUret d^cdr\ume8t II pro\pS,trid \ m6rf 

7. The Sapphicns, -v^ j |-llv^v^|_»^(_w, as— 

lntig\ir vi\ide II 8Celir\l8 qui \ pQriia, 
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8. The Sappbictts major, ~w| |^wu~l~ww|~^| —^ » 

as — 

Car tl\mHjld\viim Tibirlm | tdngirit \ cur d\HvUmt 

9. The Asclepiadeua minort — | — w w — H— v^ w | — w | s^, a»— 

MaecS\nd8 &tavi$ | &7U^| rigi\biig. 

10. The Aaclepiadens major, | — u v^ — 11— ww~ll— v^w| 

— v-» I « , as — 
Qui$ f»$t I vfnS gr&vem ] mfRfldmaut | /^aup^riSiii { cri^\&tt 

Note 1. In the Sapphicus the caesura sometimes occurs after the first 
short syllable of the dactyl. 

2. The verses commonly called asynarteti, which consist of two 
parts loosely connected, so that at the point where they are divided a 
niatus is admissible, and the last syllable of the first part is anceps, are 
perhaps more properly treated as two verses. Such verses are the eie* 
giambus, — v^w— wwVa; 11^— w— v— ^b^, and the iambelegus, 

{ 421. Lyric poems do not generally consist of a repetition of 
the same verse, but either two different verses alternate, and 
form distichs, or several verses form a strophe, stanza, or coup- 
let, so that tlip poem consists of a number of such strophes. 
These distichs and couplets are called metres. 

The distichs used by Horace are — 
1. The second Asclepiadean metre, consisting of a Glyconicus 

and the asclepiadeus minor. 
3. The greater Sapphic metre, consisting of an Aristophanicos 

and the greater Sapphic verse. 

3. The first Archilochian metre, consisting of a dactylic hexa- 
meter and the Archilochius minor (see { 415, 2). 

4. The second Archilochian metre, consisting of a dactylic hexa- 
meter and an iambelegus ({ 420, note 2). If the iambelegus 
is treated as two verses, this metre ceases to be a distich, but 
consists of three lines. 

5. The third Archilochian metre, consisting of an iambic trimeter 
and an elegiambus ; this metre may likewise be regarded as 
consisting of three lines. 

6 The fourth Archilochian metre, consisting of the greater 
Archilochius and a catalectic iambic trimeter. 

7. The Alcmanian metre, consisting of a dactylic hexameter 
and a catalectic dactylic tetrameter. 

8. The second iambic metre, consisting of an iambic trimeter 
and an iambic dimeter. 

9. The first Pythiambic metre, consisting of a dactylic hexa- 
meter and an iambic dimeter. 
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10. The second Pythiambic metre, consisting of a dactylic 
liexameter and an iambic trimeter. 

11. The trochaic metre, consisting of a catalectic trochaic 
dimeter and a catalectic iambic trimeter. 

Note, The uninterrupted use of the lesser Asclepiadean verse is 
generally called the first Asclepiadean metre, and the continued uae 
of the iambic trimeter is termed the first iambic metre. 

The strophes or stanzas used by Horace are — 

1. The Sapphic strophe, consisting of three Sapphic verses fol- 
lowed by an Adonius. 

2. The first Asclepiadean strophe, consisting of three lesser 
Asclepiadean verses followed by a Glyconicus. 

3. The second Asclepiadean strophe, consisting of two lesser 
Asclepiadean verses, one Pherecrateus and one Glyconicus. 

4. The Alcaean strophe, consisting of two versus Alcaici hen- 
decasyllabi, one Alcaicus enneasyllabus, and one Alcaicus 
decasyllabus. 

Note. In the Sapphic strophe it sometimes occurs that a vowel at 
the end of a line is elided, when the next begins with a vowel, and 
also that a word is divided between the second and third Sapphio 
verse. 
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ABBREVIATIONS OF LATIN NAMES AND WORDS. 



1. rRABHOlIIHA. 

A. ss Aalus. 

Ap. or App.= Appios. 

C. or 6. = Caius or Gaiua. 

Cn. or 6n. = Cneius or Gneiua. 

D. = Decimua. 
K. = Kaeao. 
L. = Luciua. 
M. = Marcua. 
M*.= Maniua. 
Mam. = Mamercna. 

N. or Num. = NumeriuB. 

P. = Publiua. 

Q. or Qu. = Quintua. 

S. or Sex. = Seztua. 

Ser. = Serviaa. 

Sp. s Spuriua. 

T. =Titua. 

Ti. or Tib:= Tiberiua. 



2. OTHER WORDS AHD EXPRESSIQirS. 

Aed.= Aedilia. 

Cal. or Kal. =: Calendae. 

Coa. = Consul. 

Coaa. = Consulea. 

D. = Divua. 

Dea. = Deaignatua. 

F. = Filius. 

Id. = Idus. 

Imp. = Imperator. 

Leg. =: Legatua or Legio. 

N. = Nepoa. 

Non. = Nonac. 

O. M.= Optimua Mazimua. 

P. C. = Patrea Conacripti. 

PI. = Pleba. 

P. R. = Populua Romanus. 

Pont. Max. = Pontifez Mazimua. 

Q. F. F. Q. S. = Quod feliz faua- 

tumque ait. 
Q. B. F. F. Q. S.= Quod bonum 

feliz fauBtumque ait. 
Reap. = Respublica. 
S. P. Q. R. = Senatua populuaque 

Romanua. 
S. C.= Senatua conaultum. 
S. = Salutem (in letters). 
S. D. P. = Salutem dicit plurimam. 
S. V. B. E. E. V. = Si vales bene 

eat, ego valeo (in letters). 
Tr. PL = Tribunua plebea. 



These are the chief abbreviations which occur in the clas- 
sical writers and in ancient inscriptions. There are a great 
many more, especially in inscriptions, but their explanation 
belongs to that part of antiquarian studies called Palaeography. 
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•^ 16;—^ ending of the nom. sing, of 
the 1st decl., 54 ; feminine, 56 ; mas- 
culine, 56, ». 

HI, instead of em, in the ace sing, of 
Greek words, 70, 2. 

««, 16;— a, ending of the abl. sing, of the 
1st decl., contracted from aS, 54, it. 4. 

Ablative, 49 ; abl. of 6r. words of the 
1st decl., 55, n. 3; abl. sin&r. of the 
3d decl. in i, 65 (a), in e and i, 65 (A); 
use of the abl. case. 288-310; abl. 
absolute, 405 ; abl. of limitation, 289 ; 
of instrument, 290; of cause, 291; of 
circumstance or manner, 293, 395, n. 
]; of price or value, 294 ; of means, 
S95; of want, 296; of difference, 304; 
with comparatives, 305; of quality, 
306 ; of place where ? 307, 2 ; of place 
whence? 307, 3; of time, 308; of cir- 
cumstance, 309. 

abeleo, art, &c. 153. 

Abundantia, 73, n. 3. 

Accent, acute, circumflex, 31; grave, 
33, n.; emphatic, 31. 407, n. 2. 

aeeestis for aceesaistis, 141, n. 2. 

aeelivis, 87, ir. 

Accusative, 49; ace. sing. 52, 2; ace. 
sing, of as in the 1st decl. in am and 
an, 55, 11. 2; ace. sing, in tm, 64 ; ace. 
pi. of Gr. words in as, 70, 7 ; the ace. 
m exclamations, 258; the ace. with 
passive and intransitive verbs, 259, 
2; ace. in the sense of an adverb, 
259, 2, n. 2; expressions with the 
ace. 260 ; the ace. with the infinitive, 
374, 377-388. 

Active form of verbs. 125; the active 
voice changed into the passive, 248. 

4^. 14 •,—ad, with names of towns, 257, 
n. 1. 

A^ioctives, 34, 83; an affective as a 
predicate agrees with the subject, 
240; a neuter adjective as predicate 
to a masc. or fem. subject, 240, n.; 
adjectives in az, 62, 5 ; in er, 62, 10 ; 
in e», 62, 11; in is, 62, 15; in m, 62, 
Si ; in ox, 62, 22; in n«, 62, 28 ; in bs, 
02, 29; in us, preceded by a vowel, 
compared, 99^ 1 ; of one termination, 



88 ; of one and three terminations, 
88, n. 2 ; of two or three terminaciona 
make the abl. sing, in t, 65 (a), 3 ; of 
only one termination and compara* 
tives make the abl. sing, in « and i, 
65 {b), 2, 3; of the 3d ^ecl., which 
make the gen. pi. in urn, 67, 5, n.; 
adjectives agree with the substan- 
tives, 84; used substantively. 245; 
adjectives governing the dative, 267 ; 
the genitive, 277, 2; adj. of power 
with the gen., 277, 3 ; adj. of partici- 
pation with the gen., 277, 4 ; adj. of 
abundance with the gen. 277, 5 ; of 
abundance and want with the abla- 
tivp, 302; an adjective standing ia 
apposition to a substantive, 312; ad- 
jectives used as substantives, 313; 
one adjective in apposition to an- 
other, 313 (a), n. 

Adjunctive pronouns. 112. 2. 

adspergo and circundo^ construction of, 
263, n. 4. 

Adverbial numerals, 100, 109; formed 
firom cardinals. 109. n. 1. 

Adverbs, 34, 190-192; an adverb as a 
predicate, 237, n. 2. 

-as, short, 10, ».; ae, ending of the gen. 
sing, of the 1st decl., formerly at, 54, 

agnUus, 12, n. 3. 

Agreement. 231-233; a^eement be- 
tween subject and predicate, 234-245 

at, 11, M, 2, 4. 

aio, conjugated, 180. 

-a/, in the 3d decl., ending of nouna 
neut. and masc , 62, 2. 

Alcaic verse, 419 {b). 

Alcmanian metre, 421, 7. 

alec, ^2. 

alt-, 119 ; ali- dropped after «t, &c. 13S, 
5, n. 

aUquis and ^um, 119. 

alius declined, 58, n. 3—120. 

Altsr declined, 58, n. 3 ; 120, aUer-aUer, 
105, n. 1 ; alter-alter, alius-alius, or 
quisque, in apposition to a subject in 
the plural, 242, n. 1. 

amaveri, 19. 
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cmM, 10 ; aaite, amhae, awte, declined, 
103, «. 

ambulAerum^ 30, n. 1. 

aaiS, 19. 

mnuyr boni, 232, 4, n. 

Anapaests, 406; anapaestic dimeter, 417. 

mnds, 23. 68. 

axtea, 16. 

jtntequam, vrivsquam, dum, with tlie 
perfect indicative, 334, n. 5. 

jSntequam and priusquam with the sub- 
junctive, 357. 

Apodosis and protasis, 346. 

Apposition, 933 ; the apposition accom- 
panied in English by the word as, 
233, n. ; the apposition drawn into a 
relative clause, 321. 

•^r, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns, 
neut. and masc., 62, 3. 

Jtrgos and Jirgi, 79, n. 1. 

Jtries, 24, n. 

Arsis, 407. 

Article, 37. 

-as, 23 ; as, ending of the nom. sing, of 
Gr. words, 54; masc., 56; as, in the 
3d dccl., ending of nouns fern., masc., 
and neut., 02, 4. 

Asclcpiadean metre, 421, 1. 

assueseo and assutfacio, witii the abla- 
tive or dative, 301, n. 2. 

Attraction, connecting two clauses. 
387. 

jSut, connecting two subjects, 239 (c), 
». 1. 

~az, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns 
fern, and masc., 62, 5. 

ttxim and axo, 146, 6. 

Bacchius, 406. 

balneum and balneae^ 8S. 

bene, 17. 

Kbi, 12, n. 1. 

MduuM, &I.C. 109, II. 2. 

V^ugus, 30, n. 2 ; bijugus and byugis, 

87, n. 
bonus compared, 95. 
bos declined, 68, n. 
-bundus, 145. 

C, 3; e, in the 3d decl., ending of neu- 
ters, 62, 6 ; c, in Atr, &c. 115, n. 1. 

Caesura, 411. 

Capital letters, 6. 

eapso for cepero, 146, 6. 

caput, 62, 33. 

earbasus et earbasa, 82. 

Cardinal numerals, 100-104; declin- 
able and indeclinable, 101 ; cardinal 
numerals instead of distributives, 
106, n. 1. 

Cases, 43; cjisus recti, 49, n.; casus 
obliqui, 49, n. 



Catalectic verses, 410; catalectic trime 
ter, 419 {b). 

causa, gratia, 292. 

caveo alicui and aliguem, 264, n. 3. 

ce, 13. 

cedo. 183 ; cedS, 19. 

ceio, with two accusatives, 254, 1. 

Choliambus, or scazon, 419 (b), n. 1. 

Choriambic verses, 419 {b), n. 2. 

Choriauibus, 400. 

cingor, indoor, &,c., with ail accusativa 
259,1. 

Circumlocution, 147. 

ciio, 19. 

cxtum, 12, n. 1. 

Clauses, their kinds and relations, 
317r323 ; a clause as the subject of a 
sentence, 235, n. ; independent or sub- 
ordinate, 317; subordinate clauses, 
318; co-ordinate clauses, 319; rela- 
tive clauses, 320. 

caelum and coeli, 82. 

coepi conjugated, 179. 

cognXtus, 12, n. 3. 

Collective nouns liave the predicate in 
the plural, 244, 1. 

colluvio and colluvies, 81, 6. 

colus, masc. and fern., 72, n. 

communis, with genitive and dative, 
277, 6. n. 1. 

Comparative, 89; use of the compara- 
tive, 89, n.; its formation, 90, 94; 
used to denote a higher degree than 
usual, 314. 

Comparison of a4jcctives, 89-99; irre- 
gular comparison, 95 ; comparison of 
adverbs, 191, 192; compaiison with 
magis and maxime, 99; comparison 
circumscribed, 99, 4, tt. 

compos, 2(3. 

Compound adjectives compared, 99, 2. 

Compounds of sum, 137, n. 2. 

Conjugation, 35, 36; 132; conjugation 
by periphrusis or circumlocution, 
147-150; four conjugations, 133, 138; 
first, or a conjugation, 133(a} ; second, 
or « conjugation, 133(6); third, or con- 
sonant-conjuisration, 13i3 (c); fourth, 
or i conjugation, 133 (</). 

Conjunctions, 34; 190, 197. 

Connecting vowel in the 3d coivjuga- 
tion, 133, M. 2. 

conscius with gen. and dat., 277, 2, ». 3. 

consulo alicui and aliguem, 264, «. 2. 

consumpsit, 141, n. 2. 

Copulative verbs with two nomina* 
tives, 246, 247. 

cor, 14, n. 1. 

eras, 14, n. 2. 

creassim and crea*8o\ 146, 6. 

crepo, crepuit &^- 1^2. 

euY, la 
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turn, connecting two mibjects, 344, 3. 
"Cunque, 117, 121. 
Oi^r, 14, A. 2. 

Dactylus. 406 ; dactylic venes, 415. 

Dative, 49 ; dat. pi. 52, 4 ; dat. and abl. 
pi. of the 1st decl. in abusy 54, 6 ; dat. 
pi. of 6r. nouns of the 3d decl. in sin 
and «t, 70, 6; datives in «i with esse 
and duet, 80, ii. 1 ; use of the dative 
case, 261-271 ; the dative expresses 
the remoter object, 261, 262; may 
take the place of a genitive, 261, n. 
2 ; to be distinguished from the {geni- 
tive, 262; governed by transitive 
verbs compounded with prepositions, 
263 ; joined with intransitive verbs, 
264, 265 ; denotingthe purpose which 
any thing serves. 270 ; expressing the 
agent of passive verbs, 271. 

Aftum, 12, n. 1. 

de in numbers, 101, n. 2. 

decet and its compounds, 252. 

Declension, 35, 36 ; declension of sub- 
stantives, 47-52; five declensions, 51 ; 
points common to all declensions, 53; 
declension of neuter nouns, 5^ 1 ; 1st, 
or a declension, 54-56 ; 2d, or o decl., 
57-^9; 3d decl., 60-70; changes of 
stem in the 3d decl., 60 ; 4th decl., 
71, 72; 5th decl., 73 and 74; decl. of 
compound words, 75 ; decl. of adjec- 
.tives, 83-t». 

Defective verbs, 17S-186. 

Defectives in case, 80. 

Deficient adjectives, 88, ». 5. 

X>«^,26. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 112, 3 ; 115. 

Deponents, 126 ; 1*39 ; deponents which 
have also an active form, 139, n. 
1; used in a passive sense, 139, 
ii. 2. 

Derivation of substantives, 303-205 ; of 
adjectives, 206-211 ; of verbs, 212-218 ; 
of adverbs, 219-224. 

Derivatives, quantity of, 12, n. 2. 

Deus declined, 58, n. 4, 5, 6. 

Diaeresis, 6. 

Diastftle, 413, n. 

rfte, due, flic, fer, 143. 

dice, duce, 143, n. 

diets, 25 ; dicU causa, 80, n. 1. 

"dteus, 13, n. 3 ; -dieus compared, 94. 

Am declined, 73, n. 3; dies, maac. and 
fem., 74. 

Diminutives of comparatives, 90, n. 

Diphthongs, long, 8. 

Distich, strophe, stanza, couplet, 431 ; 
the distichs used by Horace, 431. 

Distributive numerals, 58, n. 5; 100; 
106; distributives instead of cardi- 
nals. J06, n. 3 ; employed in multipli- 



cation, 106, n. 3; used in speaking of 
pairs, 106, n. 4. 

dixe for dixisse, 141, ». 8. 

do, dm, Sec. 153. 

doeeo, edoceo^ dedoeeo, with two accusa- 
tives, 354, 1. 

domus declined, 71, n. 5. 

domus and rus, in the accusative with- 
out a preposition, 357, 11. 

donat for dmunU, 141, it. 1. 

duim for dent, 146, 4. 

dum, with the present tense, 338, «. 

dum, donee, quoad, 356. 

dud, 19; duo, duae^ duo^ declined, 103. 

dux, dueis, 13, n. 3. 

Sy 11, n. 6; -«, 17; e, 11, n. 5, 6; a, 17; 
e, in the 3d dec!., ending of neuters, 
63, 7 ; e, termination of 6r. words of 
the 1st. decl., 54; feminine, 56; e, 
nom. and ace. pi. of 6r. ncut., 70, 8. 

ecee or en, US, n. 4. 

eequis, 119. 

edim for edam, 146, 4. 

edo conjugated, 173. 

egrenus, egentior, 94. 

ego, 19; ^0 declined, 113; i(fo/(Kt,234. 
n. 3. 

et, 3 ; et, instead of j<, 115, n. 3 ; «, 11, 
n. 1; 0t, 11, n- 1, 3; H and U, gen. 
and dat. sing, of 5th decl., 73» ». 3. 

«t416. 

-«/, in the 3d decl., ending of neuters, 
63, 8. 

Elision, 5. 

Eleusis, 35. 

-em and en, aoc. sing, of 6r. nouna of 
the 1st decl., 70, 3. 

en, 14, n. 3; en, in the 3d decl., dnding 
of nouns neut. and masc. 63, 9. 

Enclitic particles, 13; have no accent, 
31, n. 3. 

snd6, 19. 

ens or sens, 137, n. 1. 

eo conjugated, 175. 

Epicene names of animals, 46, n. 1. 

Epistolary style, 340. 

epulum, plur. epulae, 83. 

-er, in the 3d decl., ending of nouna 
masc, fem., and neut., 62, 10; ar, 
nom. sing, of mascs. of the 3d decl., 5& 

-er, lengthening the present infln. pas- 
sive, 146, 1. 

-ere for -erunt, 141, », 3. 

ergu, 16. 

erro, 19. 

-ertint for erunt, 141, n. 3. 

-es, 34 ; is, termination of 6r. words of 
the Ist decl., 54; masculine, 56; «». 
in the 3d decl., ending of nouns fem. 
and masc.. 63, 11 ; es and is, nom. pi. 
in the 3d decl., 70, 4. 
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ea$» conjugated, 137 ; with the dative, 
966: MM, fieri, kahert, with the geni- 
tive, 276, a. 1 : use with the dative 
of the gerund, 394, ». 

Etymoloffy. 900-302. 

-ex, in tbe 3d decl., ending of nouna 
masc. and fem., 62, 12. 

txanimua and ezauimis, 87, n. 

Extent of time or space expressed by 
the accusative, 256. 

extern* compared, 96 ; extra, 16. 

fahrum, gen. pi. 58, n. 5. 

face, 143, «. 

/also, 19 \fal»us, 97, n.l. 

fart conjugated, 182. 

faxim and/oM, 146, 6. 

/I/, 14, ». 1. 

femur and femen, 81, 6. 

fero conjugated, 173. 

Festivals, names of, 77, n. 4. 

-/leiM compared, 94. 

fides, 12. n. 2. 

Final syllables, quantity of, 15-28. 

fio, 11, n,5',fio conjugated, 177. 

fio, evade, maneo, nominor, ice are copu- 
lative verbs, 238. 

Foot, fBet of verses, 406; two feet a 
dipodia, 408. 

fere^forem, 137, ». -4; fere, futurum 
esse, a circumlocution of ttaie future 
infinitive, 371, n. 4. 

Formation of compound words, 225-229. 

Fractional numbers, 110. 

fmgi, 68, n. 4 ; compared, 95. 

fuam, fuo, 137, n. 3. 

fui =- sum, 148. 

Future tense, 130 (e); fut. perf. tense, 
130 (c): fut. indie active, 136 (a), b; 
flit, indie, passive, 136 (a) 7; fut. 
perf. active, 136 (»), 4; flit, indie, of 
the 4th coi\jog. in ibo, 146, 3 ; use of 
the flit, tense, 337; use of the flit, 
perf. tense, 338; 363, 1. 

Gender, 40, 41 ; neuter gender depends 
upon termination, 44, n. ; gender of 
words of the 1st dec!., 56 ; of words 
of the 2d decl., 59; of M-orda of the 
4tb dee!., 71; of words of the 5th 
jdecl., 74. 

Generic terms, 39l 

Genitive, 40; gen. sing. 51; gen. pi., 
52, 4; gen. sing, of the 1st decl. in as, 
54, ». 2; gen. sing, of tbe 2d decl. in 
u, fl>rmerTy i, 58, n. 2; gen. pi. of the 
2d decl. in um, 58, n. 5 ; gen. pi. of 
distributive numerals in um, 58, «. 5 ; 
gen. pi. of nations in um, 58, n. 5; 
gen. pi. of the 2d decl. formerly in 
itm, 58, n. 5; gen. t and ei of 6r. 
words in «• of the 3d decl., 63 ; use of 



tbe gen. case, 272-987; tbe gen. sup- 
plies the place of an adjective, 273; 
a substantive governing the gen. may 
be omitted, 272, n. 9, 3; gen. objec- 
tive and subjective, 273; a gen. re- 
sembling an apposition, 374; gen. 
partitive, 375; gen. of quality, 276; 
the gen. circumscribed by ez or ife, 
275 (c), n. 1; gen. and ablative of 
quality, 276, «. 3; a gen. governing 
another gen., 376. k. 4 ; gen. governed 
by participles and adjectives, 277; 
the gen. of the infinitive eziHressed by 
tbe gen. of the gerund, 373, n. 

gero, gessi, gestum, 151. n. 

Gerund, 129, 2; 391-396; gerund in «»• 
due, 144; the gerund changed into 
the gerundive, 393; the gerund in the 
accusative, 2ii3; in tbe dative, 394; 
in tbe ablative, 395; in the genitive, 
3116; never governed by a verb, 396, 
n. 2; tbe gerund used for an abstract 
noun, 396, n. 5. 

Gerundive, 302, 396-996; accompanying 
an object, 399. 

Greek words Latinised, 55, 4; 6r. 
words of the 1st and 3d decl., 55, it. 5 ; 
Gr. words of the 2d decl. in tu*, 58, 
n. 4 ; Gr. proper names in us or ee, 
and in eus, of the 2d decl., 58, it. 8, 9; 
Gr. words in us of the 3d decl., femi- 
nine, 59, II. 4; Gr. nouns in as of tlie 

" 3d decl., 63, 4, n. ; Gr. words of tbe 
3d dpcl. in ax, 62, 5 ; in ter, 63, 10, n. ; 
in is, 62, 11 ; in i, 62, 13; in t^, 63, 
15, «. 2 ; in on, 62, 19 ; in os, 62, 21, n. ; 
in us, 62, 25 ; in y, 63, 26; in yz, 63, 
27; in ps, 62, 30, n.; in x, 62, 34 ; Gr. 
nouns of the 3d decL retain some Gr. 
terminations, 70; Gr. proper names 
of females in a declined, 70, 1 ; Gr. 
words with two terminations, 81, w. 

A, 4 ; A between two vowels, II. 

habeo, with two accusatives, 252, n.; 
habeo, with another verb in tbe ge- 
rundive, 399, n. 2; with tbe past par- 
ticiple, 404, 4. 

Hebrew names declined, 70, n. 2. 

kerods,^ 

Hexameter, 414. 

Hiatus, 5 ; 413. 

kic, kue, 14, n. 3; kie, kaee, koc, 115. 

kilarus and Mlaris, 87, n. 

kee, as a predicate, 237, n. 1. 

Hypothetical sentences, 343< 

-i, 1, n. 1 ; t, in the 3d decl., ending of 

neuters, 62, 13. 
I, 11. n. 5, 6; 18; t, II, n. 5, 6; 18. 
-»a, nom., ace., and voc pl. of neuters 

in «, a/, ar, 66. 
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Iambus, 406 ; iambic verses, 419. 

-iham, -t&ar, for -iebaiHt -iebar, 146, 2. 

ibi 18. 

ideireo, 19. 

idem, eadem, idem^ 115. 

Vnfc, 25. 

-4it (for tvtt) in perfects, contracted into 
it. 141, ». 1. 

-I/, ending of neuters, 63, 14. 

ilia, 81, 5. 

iUe, ilia, iUud, 115. and «. 3. 

ilOc, Hide, Hide, 23. 

-*«, instead of em, in tbe ace. sing, of 
the3ddecl., 64; 70,3. 

"im, is, it, in the present subjunctive 
active, 146, 4. 

Imm8, 19. 

Imperative mood, 138, 3 ; 367-370 ; impcr. 
active, J36 (c), 3; imper. passive, 136 
(c), 4; imper. future of passive and 
deponent verbs, 146, 5. 

Imperfect tense, 130 (b) ; imperf. indie 
active, 136 (a), 4; imperf. indie, pas- 
sive, 136 (a), 5; imperf. siibjunc. 
active, 136 (c), 1 ; imperf. subjunc. 
passive. 136 (e), 3 ; use of tbe imperf. 
tense, 335. 

Impersonal verbs, 234, it. 1. 

impSe, 36. 

-In, 14 ; t«, ace. sing, of 6r. nouns of 
the 3d decl., 70, 3. 

in, ivith the ace. and abl., 255, 1. 

Indeclinable substantives, 44, 79s inde- 
clinable adjectives, 88. n. 4 ; an inde- 
clinable word as a subject, 243. 

Indefinite pronouns, 113, 7 ; 119. 

Indicative mood, 128; indie mood and 
its tenses, 336-339 ; tbe indie, used in 
conditional clauses, 327 ; after doubled 
relatives, 329. 

induo, vesum and induo aliquem veste, 
259, 1, ». 

infemi, 17. 

iitferus compared, 96. 

Infinitive mood, 128, 4; 371; infin. in 
ire, ere, ere, ire, 1X3, ii. 1 ; infin. pre- 
sent passive, 136 (e), 5 ; the infin. may 
be tbe subject of a sentence, 235 ; an 
objective infin., 375. 

Inflection, 35. 

inquam conjugated, 180. 

interest and r^ert, 284. 

intenor, 97. 

Interjections, 34 ; 198 and 190. 

Interrogative pronouns, 113, 6 ; 118. 

intra, 16. 

Intransitive verbs, 139 ; may acquire a 
transitive meaning, 249, n. 1; with 
a neuter pronoun in tbe accusative, 
S49, It. 4; 254. 3, n.; become transi- 
" with pre- 



tive by being compounded 
positions, 250. 



invideo and interdieo, with tbe ablativa 
of the thing, 296, n. 2. 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum, 114; ipsus, 114, n. 

Irregular perfects and supines of the 
1st conjug., 151 and 153; of the 2d 
conjug.. 153; of the 3d conjug., 154-^ 
167; of the 4th conjug. 168, 169. 

Irregular verbs, 170-177. 

-Is, 25, n. ; -is, 35 ; is, in the 3d decl. 
ending of nouns fem. and masc., 68, 
15; is, instead of ibus, dat. and abl* 
pi. of tbe 3d decl., 68. 

-ts or eis, ace. pi. of the 3d decl., 69. 

U, ea, id, 115. 

iste, tsto, istudy 115. 

istic, 33. 

itd, 16. 

itum, 13, n. 1. 

turn, gen. pi. of the 3d decl., 67. 

-^vs, 11, n. 3; iiw, 11, n. 3. 

-ix, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns 
fem. and masc, 63. 16. 

J, 1, n. 1 ; j makes the preceding vowel 

long, 30, n. 3. 
joeus, 83. 

jugum, 30, n. 3 ; jvgerum, 81, 5. 
Jupiter declined, 82, n. 
juratus, 152. 

juris and jure ameuUus, 277, 2, ». 9. 
jjUs, 14. 

juvenis compared, 95. 
juventus and juventat 81, 6. 

k,4,n. 

latet, 252. 

lavo, laoi, kc 153. 

lex, legie, 12, ». 2. 

tiberi and UM, 58. 

liberum, gen. pi., 58, ». 5. 

Ueessit, 146, 6. 

/ten, 23. 

Liquidae, 4. 

Rtum, 12, n. 1. 

Living beings, 40: expressed by namoi 

of things, 43, n. 2. 
loeus,82. 
/uef.80,2. 

m, a liquid, 4 ; ~m eHded, 5. 

macte, maeti, 88, n. 5. 

magni, tanti, &c denoting price or 

value, 283. 
marnus compared, 95. 
mcUe, 17. 
malts, 25. 

male conjugated, 174. 
malus compared, 95. 
medium noetis and media nox, S75 (s), 

mei, tea, 4^. 113, n. a 
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««. H n. 1. 

tmemi9i ooiyuffated, 179 ; with tbe pre- 

MDt infinitive, 371, it. 3. 
-met, ] 13, n. 2 ; 116, n. 1. 
Metre, 405, 406. 
iii«e«o and timeo alicui and afigwcm, 304, 

11.3. 
«e«« declined, 58, it. 4. 
mi, instead of miAi, 113, n. 4; imik!. 

18 ; mihi, tibi, nobis, in exclamations, 

S09. 
Middle voice. 348, n. 3. 
milSs, 84. 

iMt/^, milUa, declined, 104. 
moderor oHeui and aliquid, 964, ». 3. 
modi, a genitive of quality, 276, n. 3. 
tMMM, odmoitM, kortor, with two accii- 

■atives, 354. 3. 
Monosyllabic words, 13, 14; monosyll. 

nouns that ha^'e no gen. pi., 80, n. 3. 
Moods of the verb, 138, 334, 335. 
Mora, 406. 

Multiplicative numerals, 100, 107. 
multut compared, 95. 
Mutae, 4. 

-ftmmf 118. 

Names of rivers, masc., 43 ; ftm. 43, 
«. 1 ; neut., 43, n. 3 ; of trees, fern., 
43 ; of trees and plants in er of the 3d 
decl. are neuter, 43, n. 1 ; of towns, 
fern., 43; masc., 43, n. 3; neut., 43. 
n. 3; of countries, fem. 43; masc, 
43, It. 3; neut. 43, n. 3; of towns, 
islands, countries in im, fem. 59, n. 1 ; 
of trees, shrubs, and precious stones 
in M, fem., 50, n. 3. 

Names of months are ae^ecti ves, 43, n. 4. 

Names of towns in the accusative with- 
out a preposition, 257; names of towns 
and small islands put in the dative, 
968; names of things used as names 
of living beings, 43, n. 3; names of 
tbe letters of tbe alphabet, neut, 44 ; 
fem., 44, n. ; names of towns in the 
plural, 77, «. 6; names of mountains 
in the pi. 77, it. 7. 

natu major, 80, 5. 

natus, with the accusative, 356, n. 3. 

ni, 13 ; ne, 13, n. ; use of the conjunc- 
tion iM, 352, n. 2 ; ne and nwe in ne- 
gative commands, 369. 

itfe, 14 , necmJfH, 18 ; «teee«se, 88, n. 4. 

no^uam, 88, n. 4 ; ntqwim compared, 95. 

neque-neque, connecting two subjects, 
339 (e), n. 1. 

nevier declined, 18, n. 3 ; 130. 

Neuter passive verbs, 127. 

nihil reliqui facere, 275 (a), n. 3. 

nisi, 18. 

nolo conjugated, 174 ; noRs, 35. 

Nominative, 49 ; nom. wanting, 60, 1 ; 



I nom. sing, of tbe Ist dec ., 54, Bom. 
sing, of the 9d decl., 57 ; the nom. 
with the infin., 383, 384. 

ndn, 14, n. 2. 

nottrum, vestrim, used only in a parti* 
tive sense. 387. 

Nouns, 35; nouns compounded with 
for and ger declined, 58 ; noans in u» 
of the 3d decl., fem., 50, n. 3 ; nouns 
of two or three terminations in the 
nom. sing. 81 ; nouns of the 3d decl. 
in us and «m, 81, 1 ; of the Ist and 3d 
ded., 81, 3; of the 1st and 5th decl , 
81, 3 ; in M of the 4th, and um of tbe 
Sd decl., 81, 4; of the 3d decl., 63 ; in 
ns and rs make the gen. pi. in ium, 
67,4. 

novus, 97, n. 1 ; novi conjugated, 179. 

-M, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns 
masc. and fem., 62, 28. 

nullus declined, 58, n. 3; 130; nulbu 
and nemo, 120, n. 3. 

Number of the predicate of several sub- 
jects, 339 (c). 

Numbers of the verb, 131. 

Numeral ad|jectives in arius, 106, it. 5. 

Numerals, 34; 100-110; numerals in 
unns, 105, ii. 3. 

JVkmmufli, gen. pi., 58, ». 5. 

-o, -6, -5, 19; 0, 11, n. 5. 

-o, in the 3d decl., ending of noana 

masc. and fem., 63, 17. 
Object, 49. 125. 
ocH, 19. 

odi conjugated, 179. 
olere and redolere used as transitive*. 

349, n. 2. 
oUus, US, 3. 
omnino, 19 ; omws, 25. 
>on, instead of um, gen« pi. in tbe 3d 

decl., 70, 5. 
oportebat, debuit, &c, 328. 
ops, gen. pi. opum, 67, 3, n. ; sptM, 88, 

n. 4 ; <9r«9 est, 301. 
-or, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns 

masc. and fem., 62, 20. 
Ordinal numbers, 100, 105. 
Orthography, 6. 
-««, 14, It. 1 : OS, 26: ds, »n, sing., oe, pi., 

Greek endings in the 3d decl., 58, n. 

7 ; OS, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns 

masc., fem., and neut., 63, 31; o$, 

instead of is, in tbe gen. sing, of Or. 

words, 70, 1. 
ostrea, 82. 
-ox, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns 

fem. and masc, 62, 33. 

tar, 14, n. 3; ;i«r, 23. 
Participles, 84, n. ; 139, 3 ; 403-405; par- 
ticiple of the perf. passive as an 
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aiQective, 148, n.; participle present, 
136 (a), 8; part. perf. passive, 136 (</). 
] ; part. fut. active, 136 (d), 2 ; the 
part. perf. passive, in a reflective 
sense, with an accusative, 259, 1 ; par- 
ticiples used as real adjectives, 377, 1 ; 
participles of birth or origin, with the 
ablative, 303 ; participles used as ad- 
jectives, 403, n. ; use of the partici- 
ples, 404; the past participle neuter 
used as a substantive, 404, tu 6. 
parts of speech, 34-37. 

farviis compared, 95. 
assive form of verbs, 125. 
Patronymics, 55, n. 1. 

fauci, 88, n. 5. 
eculiarities in the use of adjectives, 
312-316. 

penSs, 34. 

Pentameter, 416. 

penus and penum^ 73, n. 

Perfect, quantiiK, 12; perfect tense, 
130 (a); perf. subjunct. active, 136 
(4), 1 ; perf infin. active, J36 (*), 5 ; 
perfects and supines irregularly 
formed, of the 1st conjug., 151, 152 ; 
of the 2d conjug., 153 ; of the 3d con- 
jug., 154-107; the historical perfect, 
333, 1 ; the present perfect, 333, 3 ; 
the perfect in a suborcfinate sentence, 
333. ». 2; the perfect used in the 
sense of the present, like the Greek 
aorisi, 333, it. 3 ; use of the perfect 
subjunctive, 365. 

perftdtu, 13, n. 3. 

Periphrastic conjugation, 149, 150; use 
of the tenses of the periphrastic eon 
jugation, 339. 

Persons of the verb, 131, 132. 

Personal pronoun in the genitive, in 
stead of a possessive pronoun, 286. 

piget, pudety poemtet, taedU. miteret, 
m281. 

plebs and plebea^ 81, 5. 

Pluperfect tense, 130 (b) ; pluperf. in- 
dicat. active, 136 (fr), 2; pluperf. sub- 
junct. active, 136 {b), 3; use of the 
pluperfect tense, 3%; pluperf. sub- 
junctive, 363, 1. 

Plural, 50 ; use of the plural, 76, n. 1-3; 

Sluralia tantum, 77; words with two 
ifferent plurals, 83, 
pliu, 14, n. 2. 
pondo, 79, n. 3. 
pono colloeo, &.C. followed by in, with 

the ablative, 310, n. 
poseo, fiagito, and the like verbs, with 

two accusatives, 254, 2. 
Positive, 87. 
Possessive pronouns, 112, 4; in a*, 116, 

n. 2 ; a possessive pronoun with an 

adjective in th»genitiv«, 285. 



Possessive interrogative cujtu, Ax. lift, 
n. 3. 

possum conjugated, 171. 

posUrua compared, 96. 

postqttam, ubi, Sec. followed by the per* 
feet, 334 ; postquam, with the pluper- 
fect indicative, 334, n. 2. 

pdsui, positum, 12, n. 2. 

Potential subjunctive, 347-349. 

potior, 97 ; potiSy 88, n. 4. 

Predicate is either a verb or a noun, 
337 ; the perfson of the verb as a pre- 
dicate, 239 (a) ; the predicate of seve- 
ral subjects, m the singular, 239 (6); 
the gender of the predicate, 240 ; the 
predicate in the neuter plural, 240 (a), 
n. ; the predicate consisting of a sub- 
stantive, 341 ; the predicate of a sub- 
ject with an apposition, 242; the 
predicate followi ng the natural, rather 
than the grammatical, gender of the 
subject, 244, 2; the predicate of an 
infinitive agrees with its subject, 376. 

Prepositions, 193-195, 4; have no ac- 
cent, 31, n. 2 ; prepositions with the 
accusative, 255 ; prepositions with the 
ablative, 310. 

Present tense, 130 (a); pres. subjnnet. 
active, 136 (a). 1 ; pres. indie, passive, 
136 (a), 3; pres. subjunct. passive, 
136 (a), 3 : the historical present. 333 ; 
334, n. 4; use of the present subjunc, 
366 ; the present infin. historical, 390. 

pridie, postridiey with the accusative, 
355, «. 1. 

prior, 97; propior, 97; prior, primus^ 
105, n. 1. 

Pronominal adverbs, 132; pronominal 
adverbs of place with the genitive, 
275 (e), n. 5. 

Pronouns, 34; 111-122; a pronoun in 
the accus. with the infin. omitted, 385. 

pronubus, 12, n. 3. 

Pronunciation, 3. 

prope, and its derivatives, 355, i». 3. 

Proportional numerals, 100, 108. 

proprius, with gen. and dat., 277, 6. 

prospicio alicui and aliquid, 264, n. 3. 

providiu, providentioTt 94. 

-p8, in the 3d decl., ending of nouiu 
masc. and fern., 63, 30. 

-ps6,ptc, 13; 116, n. 1. 

q, 4, n. ; qu, a single consonant, 30, n. 3. 

quadra^intd, 16. 

quadrijugus and -juffis, 87, ».; quadri- 

jugus, 30, n. 2. 
qualis, quantu8, quot, quottu, 131. 
quam, connecting several subjects, 94S, 

It. 2. 
quamvis and licet, with the subjunc., 
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(tomntity. 7-33; quantity and accent 
bave no connection, 31. 

qua»i, tanquam n, with subjunc, 359. 

3ui, 13; que elided. 4U, n. 3. 
liestiona in the form of a subordinate 

clause, 353; disjunctive or double 

questions, 353, ». 4. 
Questions in the orotw obliquu, 389. 
quit quae, quod, 117; quUnnque^ 117, 

119. 
qui, quum, 333. 
quid, 16. 

quU, 14; quidam, 119. 
quln, 14, n. 8; use of fwt'a, 353, a. 4. 
fiuru, 25. 
yi^, 14; yaw, 9i«««, 9«uf. 118; quit- 

quam, 119; fut'^aw, 119; quitquis, 

quidqmid, 117 ; faMpiasi, 119. 
quiviSj quiiibet, 119. 
fa«, 19 ; f a« -« at CO, 353, n. 6; yaotf, 

quia, quoniamtquandot in subordinate 

sentences, .')54; faod instead of tbe 

infinitive, 381, a. 
qumus, quoi, 117, n. ; use of quominug, 

quM, 14; quoteni? 106; faottM? 109; 

quotupUz? 107; qualuplut? 106. 
fKvm, or cum, with tbe subjunctive, 

355; with the indicative, 355, a, 1. 

-rtf for -ris, 142. 

Reduplication of perfects in t, 134, a. 2. 

Reflective pronoun, 113, a. 1. 

Reflective sense of verbs, 125, a. 2. 

Relation of tbe nominative and accu- 
sative case, 246-360. 

Relative pronouns, 113. 5; 117; their 
agreement with the substantives to 
which they refer, 232; the relative 
agreeing in gender, number, and case, 
332 ; gender of the relative referring 
to more than one substantive, 232, 1 ; 
the relative referring to a commou 
noun joined to a proper name, 232, 
1, n. 2; a relative referring to a 
whole clause, 233, 3; the relative 
may agree with the explanatory sub- 
stantive, 232, 3; the relative, refer- 
ring to a collective, stands in the 
plural, 232, 3, a. ; relatives referring 
to no substantive or pronoun, 232, 4. 

Relative clauses in the snt^unctive, 
360; after dignut, aptua, idoneus. 360, 
2; equivalent to talis at, 360, 3; after 
SKitt qui, Roa desunt qui, 6cc. 360, 4 ; 
implying a condition, 360, 5; intro- 
ducing a reason, 360, 6; introducing 
a sentiment of a person different from 
the speaker, 360, 7 ; in hist( rical nar- 
rative, 360, 8. 

res bonas •m, boma, 233 4, a. 



rsx, rigis, riguU, 13, a. S; rsgU, 9S. 
Rhythm, 406, ». 2; descending, asoand- 

ing. 407, a. 1. 
rutum, 12, n. 1. 

s, 4 : one of two or three s omitted, 141, 

a. 3. 
salubris, 30, a. 1 ; saluber, 86. 
steers and rssipere used aa tranaitivaa, 

249. n. S. 
Sapphic metre. 431, 3 ; sapphk utiopbe, 

421,1. 
satis, abunde, ice. with the gen., 275 (k), 
sdtuM, 12, n. 1. 
satur declined, 57, a. 
scuU, 12, n. 1. 
Scorpio and seorpiMs, 81, 6. 
seeius, 12, n. 2; sequior, 97. 
seibam for sdebam, 146, 2. 
Bemideponent verbs, 127. 
ssnus, 62. 16. n. 1 ; 88, ». 4 ; ssiataat- 

mus and -mis, 87. a.; seminecis, 88 

n. 5. 
senectus and sertecta, 81, 6. 
seuex compared, 95. 
serms, 19. 

sestsrtium. gen. pi., 58, a. & 
-si in perfects of the 3d conjog. thrown 

out, 141, a. 2. 
>st added to the stem in the per£. of the 

3d conjug., 134. 
sibt,l». 

sic, 14. a. 3 ; sieubi, 18. 
'Sim and -so, 146. 6. 
«tmt/M and dissimiUs, with genitive and 

dative, 377, 6. 
siu, 14, a. 3. 
siem, sies, siet, 137, n. 3. 
Singular. 50; use of the singular, 7S. 
«w,35. 

sttum, 12, ». 1. 

solus declined, 58, a. 3; sol, 14. 
specus, mane, fem., and neat., 73, a. 
Spondeus, 406. 
sports, 80, 5. 
Spurious compounds, 75. 
-ssim and -sso, for -verim and -vero, 

146, & 
Stem of a substantive seen in the geni> 

ttve, 53. 
Stem of perfiects and aopines, aacient 

and simple, 151, a. 
stSH, 12, n. 1 ; sto, stUi, &c 153. 
Strophe, 421. 
Styrax, masc., 43, a. 1. 
Sub, with the ace. and abl., 355, 3. 
Subject, 40 ; the subject of an infinitive 

is in the accusative case, 336. 
Subjects of difi'erent genders, 340 (6). 
Sulgects— names of persons and iaani- 

mate objects. 240 (c). 
Butunnctive Bsood. 128, S; 341r^l; 
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fourfold nature of the subjunctive in 
leading clauses, 342; the present sub- 
junctive, 344 ; the imperfect subjunc- 
tive, 345 ; the subjunctive as an opta- 
tive mood, 350 ; the subjunctive as a 
concessive mood, 351; the subjunc- 
tive in clauses introduced into a de- 
pendent clause, 361; the subjunctive 
instead of the imperative, 368 ; 370. 

Sabstantiva mobilia, 46. 

Substantive pronouns, 111-113. 

Substantives, 34.; 3d ; are either generic 
terms or proper names, 39; mascu- 
line by their meaning, 43 ; feminine, 
43 ; neuter, 44 ; denoting persons with- 
out any distinction of the sex, 45. 

6«Mer, generally with the accusative, 
S55,4. 

tui, sibi, 86^ 113. 

aum and fio, with the genitive, 27R, 
279. 

auper, with the ace. and abl., 255, 3. 

Superlative, 89; use of the superl., 89, 
n.; formation of the superl., 91-93; 
mperlatives indicating only a very 
high degree, 315 ; superlatives quali- 
fying only a part of a thing, 316. 

•«9>0nuf, 17 ; superus compart, 96. 

Supine, 129, 1; 135 ; supine of perfects in 
«t, 135, n. 2 ; supine rarely used, 151 ; 
supine in um, 401 ; supine in «, 402. 

Syllables, 7; long, 8-10; indifibrent, 
anceps, 410. 

Symbols for numbers, 101, n. 1. 

Syntax, 230. 

Sy8t51e, 412, n. 

e, 3, 

talsiUumy gen. pi. 58, ». 5. 

talis, ttmtus, tot, totidem, 181. 

tanti est, 283, n. 2. 

-««, tuti, 13. 

tegU,^. 

tsnytero aUeui rei and aliguii, 264, n. 2. 

Tenses, 130; tenses formed with esse, 
136, n. 2; tenses of the subjunctive, 
962-366; the choice of the tense in 
subordinate clauses, 364. 

Terminations of cases. 47; terminations 
of declension, 53 

Thesis, 407. 

tibt, 18. 

toiM, tonui, ice 152. 

-tor changed into -trtx, 46. 

totus declined; 58, n. 3. 

Transitive verbs, 248, n. 1; 249; com- 
pounded with trans have two accusa- 
tives, 251; transitive verbs which 
govern two accusatives, 253, 254. 

tribuni plehi, 73, n. 2. 

Trochaeus, 406; trochaic verses, 418; 
trochaic metre, 421, 11. 



tu declined, IIS. 
tuli, I3t n. 1. 

-tt, 1, n. 1; ii, 30. ^ 

tt^, 18; uKque, uheunque, 18; uVtois, 

18; ulnnam, 18. 
-ubus, instead of ibus, in the 4th decl., 

71.4. 
-ui, dat. sing, of the 4th decl., contracted 

into tt, 71, ». 2; ui added to the stem 

in the perf of the 2d conjug., 134. 
-«;, in the 3d decl., ending of noun* 

masc., 62, 23. 
uUus declined, 58, n. 3. 
ulterior, 97. 
-«m, gen. pi. of the first decl., instead 

of arum, 54, n. 5 ; um, nom. sing, of 

neuters of the 2d decl., 57; um, gen. 

pi. of the 4th decl., instead of uum, 

n, n. 3. 
tt»antfiiu< and -^nUs, 87, n. 
icnu« declined, 58, n. 3 ; 102 ; unusquis- 

que, 119. 
-ur, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns 

masc. and neuter, 62, 24. 
urbs or oppidum before the name of & 

town, Sf57, n. 2. 
uro, ussi, &c. 151, n. 
-us, termination of some neuters in 

the 2d decl., 59, n. 5. 
-us, ^; us, 97, 1 ; us, utis, udis, uris^ 

27. (2) ; -4ls -= -ovs, 27, (3). 
-us, gen. sing, of the 4th decl., con- 

tracted (torn uis, 71, n. 1. 
-us, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns, 

fem., masc, and neut., 62, 25. 
iU, 14 ; ut, ne, quin, qwt, with the sub- 
junctive. 352; use of ut, 352, n, 1; 

use of ul non, 353, n.3; ut and quin, 

with the perfect subjunctive, 364, ». 1. 
uUr declined, 58, n, 3; 119; uterque^ 

130. n. 3. 

«, 1, K. 1 ; o thrown oat of perfects in 
vt, 141. 
vi, 13. 

vel-vel connecting two subjects, 330 
(c), n. 1. 

venum dare, 80, «. 1. 

Verbs, 34; 123-189; the verb's mean 
ing, 123 ; verbs neuter or intransitive, 
and transitive, 124 ; a verb, as a pre- 
dicate, agrees with its subject in 
number and person, 239 ; verbs com- 
pounded with prepositions, 263, n. 1, 
2 ; verbs of reminding, with the gen., 
280 ; of pitying, with the gen., 281 ; 
of charging, accusing. Sac, with the 
ace of the person, and the gen. of ths 
thing, 383 ; of estimating and valu^ 
ing, with the gen. 383; of abstain- 
ing, excluding, &c with the ablative. 
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St97; of removal, with the ablative or 
a preposition, 298; of rejoicing or 
grieving, with the ablative, 399; of 
using and getting, with the abl.. 300. 

Verse, 405; versus catalecticus, 410; 
heroic verse, 414; compound verses, 
tiO. 

Versification, 400. 

vetM, 88; 07, n. 1. 

-vi added to the stem in the perfect of 
the Ist and 4tb conjugations, 134. 

«td«, vicem, vice, 80, 3. 

«¥r, 14, n. 1 ; virim, gen. pi., 58, it. 5. 

Hrgi, 19. 

ei», 35; vi$, vim, vt, 80, 3; 82. n.; vis, 
62. 16, It. I. 

vitam vtvera, servitutem servirCt &c. 
S49. n. 3. 

Vocative, 49; 92, 3; voc of 6r. words 
of the Ist dec!., 55, n. 2 ; voc. of the 
9d decl. in i, 58, n. 4; voc. of the 3d 
decl. in ns. 56, n. 4 ; voc. of 6r. words 
of the 3d decl., 70, 3; use of the voc 
case, 311 ; the voc. and nom. in ez* 
elamations, 258, n. 3. 

99b coqjugated, 174; -v6lua compared, 
M. 



vox vods, 12, n. S. 

Vowels, 1 ; short, %.; long, 13; long bj 
position, 39; shoit by weak position, 

vu^o, 19. 

Words used as substantives are neuter, 
44 ; words of one syllable ma^ have 
the circumflex, 32; words which de- 
note a part of a whole, with the geni- 
tive. 275 (c). 

-z, 4 ; X, in the 3d decl.. ending of nouns 
fem. and masc., 62, 34. 

f, 1, n. 3; j^,31; y, in the 3d decL, 

ending of neuters and femininee, 63, 

36. 
Years expressed by ordinal numbers, 

105, n. 2. 
^m or y«, ace. sing, of words in ya, 

70,2. 
-fs, 38; -S« for yit, 28. 
-yx, in toe 3d decl., ending of immui 

masc. and fern., 62, 37. 

Z.4. 
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Key to the same. 

A Treatise on all the French Verbs, Regular and Irrt^ular. 

The whole forming five small volumes, half bound to matdi. 

BEALB ON THE LAWS OF HEALTH IN RELATION TO MIND AND BODY, 
1 vol. royal 12iiio, extra doth, (now ready.) 

BUTLER'S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Svo, half bound. 

BUTLER'S GBOGRAPHIA CLASSICA, 1 vol. Svo. 

BAIRD'S WEST INDIES AND NORTH AMERICA, 1 vol. royal 12mo, extra 

doth. 
BIRD'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 1 vol. royal 12mo, with many cuts. 
BRIGHAM ON MENTAL GULTITA130N, Ae., 12mo, doth. 
BARNABY RUDGE, by "Bob,'^ paper or doth, 
BROWNING'S HISTORY OP THE HUGUENOTS, 1 vol. Svo. 
BREWSTER'S TREATISE ON OPTICS, 1 vol. 12mo, cuts. 

0AMPBELV8 LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS, 7 vols, orown Svo, ax- 
tra cloth. Ilrft Series, vols. 1, 2, and 3. Second edition, improved, sold aa> 



BliANOHARD AND LEA's MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

CAMPBBLL^S LIYES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES, 2 vols, crown 8to, extra 
^ cloth, to match the "Chancellors," (now ready.) 
COLSUIDOFS IDEA OF LIFE, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES— The Chimes, CaroL Cricket on the Hearth, Battle of 
Life, and Haunted Han, together with Pictares from Itaty, lij Dickens^ 1 toL 
8to, paper, price 37^ cents. 

CURIOSITY SHOP, by "Boa," paper or^oth. 

CJESAR'S COMMENTARIES, 1 toI. 18mo. neat doth, priee &0 cents, (Scbmiti 
and Zumpt's Classical Scries for Schools.) 

CICEBONIS ORATIONES SELECT^ 1 ToL 18mo» price 70 cents, (Schmtti and 
Zumpt's Classical Series.) 

CURTinS (QUINTUS) DE ALEXANDRI MAGNI, 1 toI. ISmo, with a map, 
price 70 cents, (Schmiti and Zumpt's Classical Series.) 

CAMPBELL'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, in I vol. crown Svo, doth gilt 
or white calf, plates. 

COOPER'S SEA TALES, 6 toIs. 12mo, doth. 

COOPER'S LEATHER STOCKING TALES, 5 toIs. I2mo, doth. 

CARPENTER'S GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY, with nn- 

merous wood-cuts, 1 toI. large 8to, (now ready.) 

CARPENTER ON ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS, 1 toI. royal I2mo, extra cloth. 

GLATER ON THE DISEASES OF HORSES, by Skinner, I vol. 12mo. 

CLATER'S CATTLE AND SHEEP DOCTOR, 1 Tol. 12mo, cuts. 

DATID OOPPBRFIELD, by Dickens, 1 vol. 8vo, paper, price 37* cents. 

Same work, fine edition, Svo, extra cloth. 

DIXON'S LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN, a new work, 1 toL royal 12mo, extra 
cloth. 

DB LA BECHE'S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER, I large yd. Sto, over 300 enta, 

(now ready.) 
DON QUIXOTE, with numerous illustrations by Johannot; 2 vols. 8vo, doth, 

or half morocco. 
DAVIDSON, MARGARET, Memoirs of and Poems, in 1 vol. 12mo, paper 60 cts. 

or extra doth. 
DAVIDSON, LUCRETIA, Poetical Remains, I vol. 12mo, paper 60 cents, or extra 

cloth. 
DAVIDSON, Mrs., Poetry and Life, in 1 vol. 12mo, paper 60 cts., or extra doth. 
DANA ON CORALS, 1 vol. royal 4to, extra cloth, with wood'outs. 
Atlas to do., large imperial folio, half morocco, with over 60 mi^nifloent colour 

ed plates. 
DOMBEY AND SON, by Dickens, 1 Tol. Sto, with 16 plates, price 60 eente. 
Same work, fine edition, 40 plates, extra doth. 
DOG AND SPORTSMAN, by Skinner, plates, 1 vol. 12mo, doth. 
DUNGLISON ON HUMAN HEALTH, 1 vol. 8vo, doth or sheep. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, in 8 octavo vols., many cuts and mapa, 

various bindings. 
ENCYCLOPiBDIA AMERICANA, 14 vols. 8vo, various bindings. 

Vol. 14, bringing the work up to 1846, sold eeparate. 
EVANS'S SUGAR-PLANTER'S MANUAL, 1 vol. Svo, extra doth, plates. 
BRHAN'S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA, 2 vols, royal ISmo, extra doth. 

a 



BIiANGHARD AND LEA's MI60£LX«AN£0US FUBUCATI0N9. 

EAST'S KING'S BENCH REPORTS, edited by G. M. Wharton, 16 toU. in », 

large 8vo, law sheep. 

BNDLESS AMUSEMENT, neat 18ino, crimson^ cloth, with cuts. 

ITELDING'S SELECT WORKS, in 1 vol. Svo, cloth, or 4 parts, paper. 

FOSTER'S HANDBOOK OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE, 1 yoL royal 12mo» 
exra cloth. 

FLETCHER'S NOTES FROM NINEVEH, 1 vol. royal 12mo,. extra cloth. 

FRANCATELII'S MODERN FRENCH COOK, in 1 yol. 8yo, with many cuts. 

FOWNES' RECENT WORK ON CHEMISTRY, third edition, by Bridges, 1 yol. 
12mo, many cats, sheep or extra cloth. 

GRAHAME'S COLONIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 2 yols. Syo, 
» new edition. 

GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 1 yol. large 8yo, many cuts, (new 
edition, in press.) 

GREGORY ON ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 1 yol. royal 12mo, (now ready.) 

GRIFFITHS' CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS, 1 vol. 12mo, many cuti. 

GRIFFITH'S MEDICAL BOTANY, 1 vol. large 8vo, extra cloth, nearly 400 cuts. 

HANDBOOKS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Dionysius Lardner. First 
Course, 1 thick yol. royal 12mo, with 420 wood cuts. 

Second Course, 1 vol. royal 12mo, with 400 wood cuts, (pr^aring.) 

HAWKER ON SHOOTING, Edited by Porter, with plates and cuts, 1 vol. 8vo, 
beautiftil extra cloth. 

HERSCHEL'S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY, 1 vol. crown 8vo, extra doth, with 
plates and wood cuts. 

HERSCHEL'S TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, 1 vol. 12mo, cuts and plates. 

HALE'S ETHNOLOGY AND PHILOLOGY OF THE U. S. EXPLORING EX- 
PEDITION, 1 vol. royal 4to, extra cloth. 

HEMANS' MEMOIRS, by h^r Sister, 1 vol. 12mo. 

HOLTHOUSE'S LAW DICTIONARY, by Penington, 1vol. large 12mo, law sheep. 
HILLI ARD ON REAL ESTATE, new and much hnproved edition, 2 large vols. 
8vo, law sheep. 

HILL ON TRUSTEES, by Troubat, 1 large voL 8vo, Iwrshe^ 

HERVEY'S MEMOIRS OF GEORGE H., 2 vols, royal 12mo, extra doth. 

HUMBOLDT'S ASPECTS OF NATURE, 2d edition, 1 large vol. royal 12mo, ex- 
tra cloth. 

HOWITT (MARY) CHILDREN'S YEAR, 1 voL square 18mo, plates, crimson 
doth or mncy paper. 

ILLUSTRATED SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC WORKS, beautifully printed.— (Now 
ready,) Muller's Physics, 1 vol., Weisbach's Mechanics, 2 vols., Knnpp's Tech- 
nolog>', 2 vols., Mohr, Redwood and Proctor's Pharmacy, 1 vol., Do la Beohe's 
Geological Observer, 1 vol. Svo; and Carpenter's Compiwative Physiology, 
1 vol.; printed and bound lo match, containing in all over 3000 illustrations. 
Graham's Chemistry, 1 vol., (nearly ready.) To be followed by others in 
various branches. 

INGERSOL'S HISTORY OF THE LATE WAR, 1 vol. 8yo. 

JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA, In 1 larR« 
and handsome imperial 4to vol., half bound in morocco, with 20 maps, beau- 
tifully coloured. 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY OF GARDENING, by Landreth, 1 vol. large royal 
12mO| 660 pages, many cuts. 

8 



BtANCHARD AND LEA's MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 



KNOXn RACES OT MEN, 1 toI. royal 12iiio, extra dofh. _ 

KENNEDY'S LUPE 01* WILLIAM WIST, 2d edition, 2 Tolfl. n^al Idno, 
doth, with Portrait. 



B work, library edition, 2 vols. 8to. 

KAYANAOH^S WOMAN IN ERANOE IN THE EIGHTEENTH GENTUBY, 
1 Tol. royal 12mo, extra doth. 

KNAPPS TECHNOLOGY, OR CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTS AND 
TO MANUFACTURES. TxMulated by Ronalds, Edited by Johnson. YoL L, 
with 214 large wood engrarings. Vol. II., large Sro, with 250 wood c 



KIRBY AND SPENCE'S ENTOMOLOGY, 1 large 8yo toL, witti pltttee, plain or 
oolonred. 

KALTSCHMIDTS SCHOOL LATIN DICTIONARY. 1 Tol. lax>ge royal ISmo, 
strongly bound, price $1 25. 

Also, Part I, Latin-English, 480 doubte^jolumned pagei^ w«ll hoond, priee 90 
oents. 

Part II, English-Latin, 300 doablfrooluiimed pages, wellbonnd, 75 eta. (Sehmiti 
' and Zumpt's Classical Series.) 

LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, eighth edition, I toL ISmo, coloured plates, crim- 
son doth, gilt. 

LANDRETH'S RURAL REGISTER, for 1848, rt^al 12mo, many cuts, price 15 
oents. Copies for 1847 stflt on sale. 

LEWIS' HINTS TO SPORTSMEN, 1 toL royal 12mo, extra cloth, illustrated. 

LOUIS BLANCS FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE, 1830-1840, 2 toIs. 
cfown 8to, extra doth. 

LOUIS BLANC'S FRENCH REYOLUTION, 1 toI. crown 8to, extra doth. 

LYNCH'S NARRATIVE OF THE U. S. EXPEDITION TO THE DEAD SEA 
AND RIVER JORDAN. 

MVn HISTORIARUH LIBRI I, H, XXI, XXH, 1 vol. 18mo, with two co- 
loured maps, price 70 cents. (Sehmitz and Zumpt's Classical Series.) 

LARDNBR'S HANDBOOKS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, First Course, 1 voL 
royal 12mo, 420 wood cuts. 

Second Course, 1 vol. royal 12mo, 400 cuts, (preparing.) 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, by "Boa," doth or paper. 

MULLER'S PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY, 1 toI. large 8to, 2 coloured plaies, 

and 550 wood-cuts. 
MILLWRIGHT'S AND MILLER'S GUIDE, by OUver Evans, in 1 vol. 8vo, 

sheep, many plates. 

MACFARLANE'S TURKEY AND ITS I^KSTINY, 2 vols. loyal 12mo, extra 
doth. 

MACKAY'S TRAVELS IN THE UNITED STATES, 2 vols. ToyaJL 12mo, extra 
doth. 

MARTINEAITS EASTERN LIFE, 1 vol. crown 8vo, extra doth. 

MARTINEAU'S HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION, 1 vol. royal 12mo, extra eloth. 

MATTEUCCI ON PHYSICAL PH^ffiNOMENA OF LIVING BEINGS, 1 voL 
royal 12mo, extra doth, cuts. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, iUustrated edition, imperial quartb, extra doth 
gilt, splendid nteel plates. 

MOHR REDWOOD AND PROCTOR'S PRACTICAL PHARMACY, 1 large vol 
8vo, 500 cuts. 

MARSH (MRS.) ROMANTIC HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS, 2 vols, royal 
12mo, extra doth, (now ready.) 



BLANCHARD AND LEA'S MISOSLLAKEOUS PUBLICATIONS* 

NAKRATIYB OF THE UNITED STATES* BXPL(«ING EXPEDITION, by 
Captain Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., in 6 toIs. 4to, $60; witti vexy numeroiu ana 
beautiful illustrations, on wood, copper, and steel. 

NICHOLAS NICELEBY; hy <<Boz,» cloth or paper. 

OLIVER TWIST, by "Boa," cloth or paper. 

OYIDn NASONIS CARMINA EXCERPTA, 1 toI. royal ISmo. (Sohmiti wd 

Zumpt's Classical Serins,) just ready. 

PAGET'S HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA, 2 toIs. royal 12mo, extra doOi. 
PULZSKVS HUNGARIAN LADY, 1 toL royal 12mo, extra cloth. 
PARDOE'S FRANCIS THE FIRST, 2 vols, royal 12mo, extra doth. 
PENN, NEW LIFE OF, by Hepworth Dixon, 1 toI. royal 12mo, extra doth. 

PICCIOLA,— The Prisoner of Fenestrella, illustrated edition, with cats, royal 
12ino, beautilViI orimaon doth. 

Sanitt work, haxcy paper, price 60 cents. ^ 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST, I Tol. 18mo» HMtt 
crimson doth, with cuts. 

PALGRAVE'S NORMANDY AND ENGLAND, toL I neary ready, crown Svo. 

Vols. 2 and 3 preparing. 
PICKWICK CLUB, 1^ "Bos," doth or paper. 
RUSH'S COURT OF LONDON, 1 toL 8to. 
BANKERS HISTORY OF THE POPES OF ROME, 1 toL 8to, doth. 

BANKERS HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY, to be oomplata 
in 1 Tol. 8yo. 

BANKERS HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN AND SPANISH EMPIRES, 8vo, 
price 50 cents. 

BOSOOE'S LIVES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND, a 12mo Series to matdi 

Miss Strickland's Queens. 
READINGS FOR THE YOUNG FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT, 2 vols, royal 

18mo, extra crimson doth, plates. 

STRICKLAND'S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 12 Tols. I2mo, doth 

or paper. (This work is now complete.) 
Same work, crown Svo, extra doth, two toIs. in one; laiige type and fine paper, 

yariouB styles of binding. 
STRICKLAND'S TALES FROM HISTORY, 1 vol. royal 18mo, extra Grimson 

doth, Uluatrated. 
BKLECT WORKS OF TOBIAS 8M0LIATT, doth or paper. 
SHAW'S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1 large vol. royal ISmo, 

extra doth. 

SOMERVILLE'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 2d edition, 1 large vol. royal 12mo, 

extra doth. • 

STEINMETZ'S HISTORY OF THE JESUITS, 2 rols. erown 8to, extra doth. 

SCHMITZ AND ZUMPT'S CLASSICAL SERIES FOR SCHOOLS, in neat 18mo 
Tolumes, in doth. 

SALLUSTII CAHLINA ET JUGURTHA, 1 yol. royal 18mo, with a map, priee 
50 cents. (Schmltx and Zumpt's Classical Series.) 

SCHMITZ'S LATIN GRAMMAR, 1 vol. royal ISmo, half bound, price 60 cents. 
(Sofamits and Zumpt's Classical Series.) 

SCHMITZ'S INTRODUCTION TO THE LATIN GRAMMAR, 1 Tol. 18mo, (pre- 
paring.) 

SIBORNE'S WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, with maps, 1 toL large 8to. 
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BLANCHARD AND LEAV MISCELLATTBOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

BPENCE ON THB JURISDICTION OF THE COURT OP CHANCERY, 2 Toik 
large 8to, law sheep. 

Vol. n., embracing the Pkactice, large 8to, law sheep, sold separate. 

SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS; a neat 18mo series, price 15 cents 
each : — No. 1. Philosophical Thboues and pRiiosopmcAL Ezpkbikkcx. No. 2. 
On thx OomJEonoN betwekh Phtsiolooy Ain> Intellkgtual Scisiicb. No. 3. On 
Mam's Power ovsb himselp to P&event ob Contbol Iksanitt. No. 4. An Iii- 

TBODUCnON to PRACTICAL ORGANIC CheMISTBT. No. 5. A BrIEF TieW OF GREEK 
taLOSOPBT UP TO THE AOE OP PERICLBS. NO. 6. A BRISP TDEW OP GBEBK PhILO- 
BOPHT PBOM THB AGI OF SOCRATES TO THE GOMINO OP CHBIST. No. 7. CHBISTIAaT 
BOCTBINE AND PRACTICE IN THE SECOND CeNTUBT. No. 8. AN EXPOSITION OP TUIr 
GAB AN© COMMON EBBOBS, ADAPTED TO THE YEAR OP GBACE 1846. No. 9. AN Ih^ 
TBODOCnON TO YBOBTABLB PHTSI01.0OY, WXTH REPERBNCBS TO THE WOBXS OP Si 

Candolle, Lindlet, Ac. No. 10. On the Principles op Cbihinal Law. No. IL 

Chbistian Sects in the Nineteenth Century. No. 12. Pbinciplss op Graii. 

var, kc Or the whole done np in three yolnmes, extra doth. 
TAYLOR'S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, Edited with respect to Anerieam 

Fraetioe, by Grifflth, 1 toL 8ra 

TAYLOR»S TOXICOLOGY, by Griffith, 1 large vol. 8to. 

THOMSON'S DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM, ItoL I2iiio, 
extra cloth. 

YIRGILII CARMINA, 1 neat ISmo vol., extra doth^ price 76 cents, being toL 
n. of Schmitz and Zumpt's Classical Seriee. 

WHITE'S UNIYBR8AL HISTORY, a new and impnyed work for Scbooli^ 
Colleges, &c., with Questions by Professor Hart, Ui 1 yd. large 12mo, extra 
cloth, or half bound. 

WEISBAOH'S PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS OF MACHINERY AND 
ENGINEERING, 2 large octayo yolumes extra doth, 900 beautiful wood enr 
gravings. 

WHEATON'S INTERNATIONAL LAW, 1 yoL large 8yo, law sheep, cr eztr* 
doth, third edition, much improyed. 

YOU ATT ON THE HORSE, Ac, by Skinner, 1 yol. 8yo, many cuts. 

TOUATT ON THE DOG, with plates, 1 yoL crown 8yo, 'beautiful Grimaoa 
doth. 

YOU ATT ON THE PIG, 1 yoL 12mo, extra doth, with cuts. 

Same work in paper, price 50 cents. 



Together with nuflMrous works in^ all depwtiaaitB of Medtoal Belenoe^ Oal» 
logufls of whioh can be had on appUcatic^i. 



BLANCHARB AND LEA'S PUBLICATIOX&— (CUZc^ and Sehad Books.) 



ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY; 

THBOKBTIGAL AND PRACTICAL. By George Fownes, Ph. B^ F. R. 8„ A& 

Bdited, with Notes and Additions, liy Robert Bridges, M. B. Third American 
ftom a late London edition. In one large royal 12mo yolume, -with numwoiiB 
illnfitrations. 

We know of no treatiBe so well oalcnlated to aid the student in becoming 
familiar with the numerous facts in the science on which it treats, or one bettw 
calculated as a text-book for those attending Chemical Lectures. *♦♦♦ The best 
toxt-book on Chemistry that has issued from our press. — American Meddctd 
Journal. 

We know of none within the same limits, which has higher claims to our 
confidence as a coU^^ class-book, both ior accuracy of detail and fcientific ar* 
rangement. — Augusta Med. JoumaL 



ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 

Behig an Experimental Introduction to the Physical Sdenoes. Illustrated with 
ever three hundred wood-cuts. By Qolding Bird, M. B., Assistant Physician 
to Guy's Hospital. From the thhrd London edition. In one neat volume, 
royal 12mo. 

Wo are astonished to find that there is room in so small a book for eyen the 
bare recital of so many suhlects. Where everything is treated succinctly, great 
judgment and much time are needed in making a selection and winno\ring the 
wheat from the chaff. Br. Bird has no need to plead the peculiarity of his posi- 
tion as a shield against criticism, so long as bis book continues to be the best 
epitome in the English language of this wide range (^physical sulQects^-^iVbrtA 
Jmerican Review, April, 1851. 



OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

B|y Sir John F. W. Herschel, F. R. 8., fte. In one neat volume, crown 8vo, with 
fix plates and numerous Wood-cuts. 

We now take leave of this remarkable work, which we hold to be, beyond a 
donbt, the greatest and most remarkable of the works in which the laws of 
astronomy and the appearance of the heavens are described to those who are 
not mathematicians nor ohservers, and recalled to those who are. It is the re- 
ward of men who can descend from the advancement of knowledge to care for 
Its diffusion, that their works are essential to all, that they become the manuals 
of the proficient as well as the text-books of the Ivasnm^^AtkmoBU-m. 

Probably no book ever written upon any science, embraces within so small a 
eompass an entire epitome of everything known within all its varioas depart* 
ments, practical, theoretical, and physical.— £ratntner. 
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BLAKCHARD AND LEA'S TVBUOA.TIOSB.^OBaefft and School Awte.) 

PHYSICAL eEOeRAPHY. 

BY MARY 80MERVILLE. 

MOOHD AUBIOAH VBON THB BBCOVD AVD ttXVJSSD LOmon BDHKM; 

WITH AMERICAN NOTES, GLOSSARY, &c. 

In one neat royal 12mo Tolume, extra oioth, of over 560 pages. 

The great raooeM of this work, and its Introduction into manj of oqr higher 
Mhoola and aoademies, hare indnoed the pablishera to prepare a new and much 
improved edition. In addition to the corrections and improTements of the au> 
thor bestowed on the work in its passage through the press a seeond time in 
Xiondon, notes have been intooduoed to adapt it more fliUy to the physical gBo> 
graphy of this oountry ; and a comfwehenstTe glossary has been added, render^ 
ing the volume more particularly suited to educational purposes. The amount 
of these additions may be understood flrom the ftct, that not only has the siae 
of the page been increased, but the yolume itself enlarged by over one hundred 
and fifty pages* 

Our praise oomes lagging in the rear, and is well-nigh superfluous. But we 
are anxious to recommend to our youth the enlarged method of stu^dbig g&>- 
graphy which her present work demonstrates to be as captivating as it is in- 
stmettve. We hold such presetxts as Mrs. SomerviUe has bestowed upon the 
public to be of incalculable value, disseminating more sound information than 
all the literary and sdenttflc institutions will aooomplish in a whole cyde of 
thdr existence.— ^Jocfcioomff Maganne, 

BLEMSNTS OP PHYSICS; or Natural Philosophy, General and Medical. Wii^ 

ten for universal use, in plain, or non-tedinical language. By Neill Amott, 

M. D. A new editicm, by Isaac Hays, M. D. Complete in one octavo Tolume, 

with about two hundred illuBtrations. 
SLEMEMTS OF OPTICS, I7 Sir David Brewster. With Notes and Additions 

by A. D. Bache, LL. D^ In one 12nio volume half bounc^ with numeroua 

wood*outs. 
A TREATISE ON ASTBONOMT. By Sir John P. W. Hersehel. Edited hj S. 

0. Walk«r, Ebq. la one 12m6 Toluihe, with numerous plates and cuts. 
AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT QEOGBAPHY. By Samuel Bailer, 2). D., late IJfoA 

Bishop of Lincoln. In one octavo volume^ half bound, eontaining twenty-one 

coloured Maps and an accentuated Index. 
QBOGBAPHIA GLAB8I0A; or, the Application of Ancient Geography to tha 

Classics. By Samuel Butler, B. B., Ac Fifth American firom the last London 

edition. With illustrations by John Frost In one royal 12mo volume, half 

bound. 
)SL£M£NTS OF UNITEBSAL HISTORY, on a new plan, from the Creation to 

the Congress of Vienna, with a Summary of the Leading Events since that 

time. By H.White. Edited, with a Series of Questions, by John S. Hart la 

one large royal 12mo volume, extra doth, or half bound. 



BLANOHARB AND LEA'S ^TJBmCkTIOTSB.-^C!oaege and School Booki.) 

New editions of .the following works, ly A. BouuB, fonning» in oonneetlon 

wfib "Bolmsr's Lerisae," a oontplete senes for the aoquieitiaai of the Tiendi 

Jftagnage:— 

A SELECTION OF ONE HUNDBED PBBBIN*S FABLES, ftooompttnied lij a 
Key, containing the text, a literal and free translation, arranged in snoh a 
manner as to point out the difference between the French and English idiom, 
Ac In one toI. 12mo. 

A OOLLBCnON OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, on ererf topic necessary to 
maintain oonTersation. Arranged tuider different heads, with nnmerous re> 
marks on the pecnliar pronunciation and uses of rarious words; the whole 
so disposed as considerably to ftdlitate the aogtuisition of a correct pronun- 
ciation of the French. In one vol. ISmo. 

LES AYENTURES DE TELEMAQUE, PAR FENELON, in one y<d. 12mo, ac- 
companied by a Key to the first eight books. In one toL 12mo, containing^ 
like the Fables, the Text, a literal and free translation, intended as a sequel 
to the Fables. Either volume sold separately. 

ALL THE FBBN(;H YEBBS, both regular and irregular, in a smtfl volume. 



OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
BY THOMAS B. SHAW, 

Pxofoflsor of English literKbure in the Imperial Alexander I^ceum of St Petenh 
burg. In one large and handsome royal 12mo volume. 

A valuable and very interesting volume, which for various merits will grar 
dually find its way into all Ubraries. — N. T. Knidcerhodcer. 

Supplies a want long and severely folti—Southem lAUrary Gazette. 

Traces our literaiy history with remarkable sest, fiiimess, and intelligence.^— 
jr. r. Home JoumaL 

An admirable work— graphk and delic^tftiL— AmuyiMiiiiafi. 

From the Beo. W. O. T. Shtdd, Pn^jfe n or qf BngtUh LUenOun in the Vkioenilif 
qf Vermont. 

BtRLiNOTOir, May 18, 1849. 
I take great pleanure In saying that it supplies a want that has long existed 
of a brief history of English literature, written in the right method and spirit, 
to seorve as an Introductkm to the critical study of it I shall recommend the 
book to my rianses 



^/V^^A/^^^^^^^VWVX/W^^/^^A^^/W^/W^^ 



HANDBOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

British, Danish, Dutdi, French, Qeiman, Hungarian, Italian, Polish and Rua* 
sian, Portuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. With a frill Biographical and Chn>> 
nologlcal Index. By Mrs. Foster. In one large royal 12mo volume, extra 
doth. Uniform with Shaw's Outlines of English Literature. 

This compilation will prove of great utility to all young persons who have 
Just completed their academical studies. The volume gives both a general and 
particular view of the literature of Europe ftt>m the revival of letters to the 
p resent day. It is compiled with care and Judgment, and Is, in all respects, one 
€f the most instructive work* that oould be placed in the hands of young pei^ 
aota^i^Moming Herald. 



^LANCHARD AND LBA»8 VXmLlCArtOTIfS.-(Cbaege and School Bookt.) 

HANDBOOKS 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 

BY DI0NYSIU8 LARDNER, LL. D., ETC. 
FIK8T OOI7B8E, CONTAINING 

Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pnenmatics, Soond, and Optics. 

In one large royal 12mo Tolnme of 750 page8» 
With oTer four hmidred fVood-cutg* 

AlM, to be had in three Parte, ae fiilIow»~ 
Part I. containing MECHANICS, 292 pages, 109 cuts. 
Part n. containing HYDROSTATICS, HTDRAX7LIGS, PNEX7HATIGS, and 

SOUND, 188 pages, 97 cnts. 
Part m. containing OPTICS, 280 pages, 158 cnts, 

THE SECOND COURSE, EMBRACINO 

HEAT, ELECTRICITY, MA6NETISM, AND ASTRONOMY, 

Of about tlie eame sixe ae the First Course, and illustrated with the same pro- 
ftiseness, is preparing, and may shortly be had either in one large volume^ 
or in parts. 

The reputation which Dr. Lardner has acquired liy his numerous sdentifio 
works is too widely extended for the publishers to feel it necessary to say any> 
thing in praise of the admirable manner in wliich the principles of Natural 
Philompby are popularised and simplified in the preeent Tolume. The ol^jeet 
of the author has been to present the numerous and important sulgects em. 
braced in his design, in a form suited to the wants of the beginner, explained 
in clear and simple language, and with references to ttteir practical applicattons 
in the arts and sdenoes. In but very few mstanoes has he presupposed a know- 
ledge of mathematics extendii^g to quadra13c equations, and this only in eases 
where the nature of the sutoect absolutely requires it To secure the accurate 
so necessary to a yolume of this kind, the publishers have availed themselres 
of the services of a gentleman whose scientific acquirements enable them, with 
confidence, to vouch for its oorreotness. Yarious errors whieh had eeeaped the 
aathor'a attention have thue been rectified, and some omissions supplied! wliile- 
8 series of questions and examples is appended to each sul^ect, with the view 
of impressing upon the student the application of the prindples laid down in 
the text, to practical purposes. 

In order to supply the wants of those who desire to procure separate manuals 
on the various suhieots embraced in this work, it has been arranged for binding 
either in three parts, or as a whole. The First Part embraces Mechanics; the 
rfeoond^ Hydrostatics, Hydra ilics. Pneumatics, and Sound; the Third, Optics. 
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BLANCHAKD AND LEA'S PUBLICATIONS.— (ftfenoe.) 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS 

OF NATURAL PHENOMENA, 

FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND FAMILIES. 

BY ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, P.R.G.S., F.G.S. 

In one large yolnme, imperial quarto, handsomely and strongly bound, with 
twenty-flix plates, engrayed and coloured in the best style, together with 112 
pages of DescriptiTe Letter-press, and a yery copious Index. 

This splendid yolume will fill a void long felt la this country, where no work 
has been attain&ble presenting the results of the important sdenoe of Physical 
Geography in a distinct and tangible form- The reputation of the author, and 
the uniyersal approbation with which his Atlas has been received, are sufficient 
guarantees that no care has been spared to render the bock complete and trust- 
worthy. The engraving, printing, and colouring, will all be found of the best 
•Dd most accurate description. 

As but a small edition has been prepared, the publishers request all who maj 
desire to procure copies of the work to send orders through their book-sellen 
without delay. 

The book before us I*. In short, a graphic fencyclopsedia of the sciences — an 
atlas of human knowledge done into maps. It exemplifies the truth which it 
ftzpresses — that be who runs may read. The Tbormaj Laws of Leslie it enun- 
datee by a bent line running across a map of Surope; the abstract researches 
of Oauss it embodies in a few parallel curves winding over a section of the 
globe; a formula of Laplace it melts down to a little patch of mezzotint shadow; 
a problem of the transoondental analysis, which covers pages with definite inte- 
gxals, it makes plain to the eyo by a little stippling and hatching on a given de* 
gree of longitude! All possible relations of time and space, heat uid cold, wet 
and dry, frost and snow, volcano and storm, current and tide, plant and beast, 
race and religion, attraction and repnlpion, glacier and avalanche, fossil and 
mammoth, river and mountain, mine and forest, air and cloud, and sea and 
sky — all in the earth, and under the earth, and on the earth, and above the 
earth, that the heart of man has conceived or his head understood —are brought 
together by a marvellous microcosm, and planted on these little sheets of paper 
—thus making themselves clear to every eye. In short, we have a summary 
of all the cross-questions of Nature for twenty centuries — and all the answers 
of Nature herself set down and speaking to us voluminous system dans un 
mot .... Mr. Johnston is well kuown as a geographer of great accuracy and 
research ; and it is certain that this work will add to his reputation ; for it it 
beautifully engraved, and accompanied with explanatory and tabular lettar- 
pzees of groat value.— Xondon Athenceum, 
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BLANOOAKD AND UU>fl PCBUOAXtOm. 



CAMPBELl/8 CHIEF JUSTICES— <Now BeadrO 

iiyesTf the 
CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, 

nam tv» vokmax oqwqcxr to sac vbaxb or lobv luinRBi*. 

BT LOBD CHIEf JXJ8TI0B OAMFBKLL. 

In two Tozy neat yoliunes, crown Sto, ezlara doth, to match the ''lires of tha 
Ghanoellon,** of the same author. 

In this work the author haa displayed the same patient inyestigation of hia- 
torical fibcts, depth of research, and qnicik appreciation of character which hava 
rendered hisi previous volumes so deservedly popular. Though the " Uves of 
the Chancelrors" embrace a long line of illustrious personages intimately con- 
nected with the history of England, they leave something still to be filled up to 
complete the picture, and it is this that the author has attempted in the present 
work. Although it naturally presents greater interest to lawyers than to the 
rest of the public, still the vast amount of curious personal details coneeming 
the eminent men whose biographies it contains, the lively sketches of interest 
ing periods of history, and the graphic and vivki style of the author, rend» it 
a work of great attraction for the student of history and general reader. 

Although the period of history embraced in those volumes had been pi«> 
Tkmsly traTsned by the recent work of the noble and learned author, and a 
great portion of its most exciting incidents, e^>ecially those of a constitutional 
nature, there narrated, yet in "The Lives of the Chief Justices" there is a fund 
both of interesting information and valuable matter, which renders the book 
well worthy of perusal by every one who desires to obtiun an aoquaintanoe with 
the constitutional histoiy of his country, or aspire to the rank of either a 
statesman or a lawyer* Few lawyers of Lord Oampbell's eminence could have 
produced such a work as he has put forth. None but lawyers of his experienfla 
and acquirements could have compiled a work comMning the same interest as a 
narration, to the public generally, with the same amount of practical inform** 
Uon, for profoesional aspirants moi» partionlarly .—AitoNma. 

CAJKPBELI/S LORD CHANCELLORS. 



LIYES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS 



KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAI OF ENGLAND, 

mOH THX SAaUBST XnCES TO TBI BBGIT OV UHO OXOBAK XT. 

BY JOHN LOR© CAMPBELL, A. M., 7.R.S.E. 

Second Edition, with Revisions and Additions. Complete in seven ] 
crown octavo volumes, extra doth. 

Of the solid merit of the work our judgment may be gathered from what hai 
already been said. We will add, that from its infinite fund of anecdote, and 
happy variety of style, the book addresses itself with equal claims to the mere 
general reader, as to the legal or historical inquirer ; and while we avoid the 
stereotyped commonplace of affirming that no library can be complete without 
It, we feel constrained to afford it a higher tribute hy pronouncing it entitled to 
a distinguished place on the shelves of every scholar who is fortunate enoni^ 
to possess it,-^Ft(uef's Migtuine. 

A work which will take its place in our libraries as one of the most hrflUant 
and valuable contributions to the literature of the present (Laj.-^MhenoBum, 
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BLANCHARD AND LEA'S PUBLICATI0N8. 



STRIGKLANO'S QUEEN S OF ENGLAND. 

LIVES OF THE QIIEENS OF ENGLAND, 

From the Norman Coaqoest to the Accession of the House of Hanover. 

WiUk Ancodotes of their Goitrts, now first pnblisbed from Official Records, Pii- 
Tate as well as Public 

VIW XDITIOK, WITH ADDITIOHS AUD C0&BS0TX0N8. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

In six ToInmeS) crown octavo, beautifully printed, and bound in yarlous styles. 
Copies of the duodedmo edition in twelve yolomes may still be had. 

These volnmes have the fksciiiation of a romanoe united to the integrity of 
history. — Timts. 

A most Tftluable and entertaining work. — Chrvnide. 

This interesting and well-written work, in which the severe truth of histoxy 
takes almost the wildness of romance, will constitute a valuable addition to our 
biographical UUxnl\ae.-^Mormnff Herald. 

BY JOHN P. KENNEDY. 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 

In two handsome 12mo volumes, with a Portrait and fao^imile of a letter from 
John Adams. Also, a handsome Library Edition, in two beautifully printed 
octavo volumes. 

In its 4>resent neat and convenient form, the work Is eminently fitted to as- 
sume the position which it merits as a book for every parlour-table and for every 
fireside whore there is an appreciation of the kindliness and manliness, the in- 
tellect and the affection, the wit and liveliness which rendered William Wirt at 
once so eminent in the world, so brilliant in society, and so loviug and loved in 
the retirement of his domestic circle. Uniting all these attractions, it cannot 
fiill to find a place in every private and public library, and in all collections of 
books for the use of schools and colleges ; for the young can have before them no 
brighter example of what can be accomplished by industry and resolution, than 
the life of William Wirt, as jmoonsciously related by himself in these volumes. 

• TO THE DEAD SEA AND RIVER JORDAN, 

BY W. F. LYNCH, U. S. N., 

Commander of the Expedition. New and condensed edition, with a Blap, frtnn 
actual surveys. In one neat royal 12mo volume, extra cloth. 

This Edition contains all tbe substance of the former volume, from the time 
the expedition reached Lake Tiberias till its departure from Jerusalem, em- 
bradng all the explorations upon the river Jordan and the Dead Sea. Some 
mutter in the preliminary and concluding chapters has been omitted or con- 
densed, and the two maps of the former edition have been reduced in one, pre- 
serving, however, all the more important features of the oountiy described. In 
its present form, therefore, afforded at about one-third tbe price of the more 
eostly issue, in a neat and handsome volume, admirably adapted for parlour or 
fireside readingi or for district school. Sabbath sdiool, and other libraries, th« 
publishers confidently anticipate a very extensive demand. 

Copies may stilJ be had of the Fine Edition, in one very large and handsome 
octavo volume, with twenty-eight beautiful plates, and two maps. 13 



BLANOHARD AND LEA'S PUBUGATI0N8. 



THB 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA AMERICANA, 

A POPULAR DICTIONARY OP ARTS, SCIENCES, LITBRATURE, HISTOBT, 

POLITICS, AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Ib flwrlsMii Ittig* ogUto toIuium of <nr«r bU faaadred donUeaAimuMd iiifui 

each. For sale rery low, in Tarions styles of binding. 

Some yevs havlni? elapsed since the original thirteen yolnmes of the ENCY- 
OLOP.£I>IA AMERICANA were published, to bring it np to the present day, 
with the history of that period, at the request of numerous subscribers the 
pttUisben have issued a 

SUPPLSMBNTARY VOLUME (THB FOUBTBENTH), BRINOINO THB 

WORK THOROUGHLY UP. 

EDITED BY HENRY VETHAKE, LL.D. 

In one large octaro volume of over 650 double-columned pages, which may he 

had separately, to complete sets. 



MURRAY'S ENCYCLQP/EDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF OEOORAPHY, comprising a Complete Description 
of the Earth, Physical, Statistical, Civil and Political; exhibiting itsKelaUon 
to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each 
Country, and the Industry, (bmmeroe. Political Institutions, and Civil and 
Bodal SUte of all Nations. 

BY HUGH MURRAY, P. R. S. E., &c 

Assisted in Botaay, by Profewiot Hooker; Zoology, Ac, by W. W. Swainson; 

Astronomy, &c., by Professor Wallace; Geology, Ac, by Professor Jameflon. 

Revised, with Additions, by Thomas G. Bradford. The whole brought up. by 

a Supplement, to 1843. In three large octavo volumes, various styles of 

binding. 

This great work, furnished at a remarkably cheap rate, contains about nine- 
teen hundred large uuperial pages, and is illustrated by eighty-two small maps, 
and a coloured Map of the United States, after Tanner's, together with about 
Eleven Hundred Wood Cuts, executed in the best style. 

A NEW LIFE OF WILLIAJII PEIVN— Now Ready. 

WILLIAM~PENN, 

AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY, FROM NEW SOURCES,- 

WITH AN EXTRA CHAPTER ON THB "MACAULAT CHARQES.'* 

BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 

Author of "John Howard and the Prison World of Europe," Ac. In one very 
neat volume, royal 12mo, extra clotb. 

The volume before us demands esperial notice for two reasons — in the first 
place, it is au claltorate biography of William Penn, cxbibiling great research, 
and bringing together a large amount of curious and orijrinnl in&rmation; in 
tlic petoud, it nijikes an undeniable exposure of blunders committed by Mr. 
Macaulay in reference to its hero, which will go far to oompromist^ his diaracter 
as u historian. Tbi£ latter HuVjcct is of much interest and importance, as Mr. 
Dixon discuKPcs >Tr. Macaulay's churgres against Penn, and reinstates tlie charao 
ter of the latter on that moral elevation firom which it had been most uiyustly 
and cai-elessly overthrown.^ — AOienceum, U 



BLANCHARD AND LEA'S PUBLICATIONS. * 



LIBRARY OF ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 



A series of beautifully printed Tolumeg on yarious branches of sdenoe, bgr Um 
most eminent men in their respeettye departments. The whole printed in 
the handsomest style, and profttsely embellished in the most efficient maiir 



BE LA BECHE'S GEOLOGY-JUST BEADY. 



THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

BY SIR HENRT T. BE LA BECHE, C. B., F. R. S., 

DDBOTOBraENERAL OV THK aBOLOQIGAL BU&WT OV GRKAT BRITAIIT, Ao. 

In one yery large and handsome octayo yolnme, with oyer three hundred 
wood-cuts. 

We have here presented to uis by one admirably qualified for the task, the 
most complete compendium of the science of geology ever produced, in which 
the different facts which fall under the cognizance of this branch of natural 
sdenoe are arranged under the diOkrent causes by wliich they are produced. 
From the style in which the sulyect is treated, the work is calculated not only 
•for the use of the profosfdonal geologist, but tor that of the uninitiated reader, 
who wiU find in it mnch curious and interesting information on the changes 
which the surface of our globe has undergone, and the history of the various 
striking appearances which it presents. Yolumiuous as the work is, it is not 
rendered unreadable from its bulk, owing to the judicious subdiviEion of its 
contents, and the copious Index which is appended.— Jb/m BulL 

This ample volume is based upon a fiM>mer work of the author, called How to 
Observe in Qedlwjy ; which lias long been out of print, but in its day gave rise 
to several other directions for observing. Tlie alteration of the title is some- 
thing more than a nominal change: it extends the book fh>m the individual to 
the general observer, showing what has been scientifically seen in the tpiobe, in- 
stead of what an individual miffht see. It is a survey of geological &cts through- 
out the world, classified aooording to their natura — Spectator. 



ZBCHNOLOGT; or, OBmnWRT Applibb to tHx Arts Aitn to IfANOFACTUBis. By 
Dr. F. KffAPP, Proitesor at the Uniyersity of Giessen. Edited, with numerous 
Notes and Additions, by Dr. Edxcnd Ronaum, and Dr. Thouab Kichakoson. 
First American Edition, with Notes and Additions, by Professor Walter R. 
Johnson. In two handsome octavo volumes, printed and illustrated in the 
highest style of art, with about 500 wood engravings. 



ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; including the Application of the Science to the 
Arts. By Thomas ORAnAM, F. K. S., &c. Edited by Robert Bridges, M. D. 
Second American, from the second and enlarged Loudon edition. In two 
parts, large 8vo, ^tith several hundred wood^iuts. (Part I. in press.) 
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